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pay  for  top 
specialist 


Helen  Mowfcka 

andy  All- 
wood, the 
woman  who 
is  carrying 
eight  foe- 
tuses, was 
involved  in  fresh  controversy 
yesterday  when  her  local 
health  authority  said  it  would 
not  pay  the  £500,000  needed 
for  her  maternity  care  by  a 
top  London  specialist 
Solihull  health  authority 
said  it  believed  there  was  no 
clinical  reason  why  Ms  All- 
wood should  be  seen  by  Ky- 
pros  Nicolaides,  specialist  in 
foetal  medicine  at  King’s  Col- 
lege hospital,  when  she  could 
be  treated  under  the  National 
Health  Service  at  a number  of 
Midlands  hospitals  “with  fine 
reputations". 

Ms  Allwood,  aged  31,  whose 
multiple  pregnancy  was 
revealed  last  week,  paid  for 
her  initial  consultation.  The 
request  to  the  health  author- 
ity for  funding  came  from  her 
GP  on  Wednesday  and  was 
considered  by  a committee  of 
its  senior  officers.  Ms  Ali- 
wood  and  her  boyfriend  Paul 
Hudson  are  both  from  Soil- 
hull  and  were  living  there 
when  she  became  pregnant 
after  fertility  treatment 
Ms  Allwood's  media  ad- 
viser Max  Clifford  said  his 
client  wanted  to  continue  to 
be  seen  by  Prof  Nicolaides, 
who  has  refused  to  comment 
on  the  health  authority's  deci- 
sion. Prof  Nicolaides  has 
threatened  to  stop  treating 
her  if  she  continues  to  speak 
to  the  press. 

Mr  Clifford  said  Ms  All- 
wood was  looking  at  ways  of 
continuing  treatment  with 
him  "Prof  Nicolaides  has 
suggested  to  Mandy  that  she 


would  be  better  off  in  London 
in  terms  of  expertise  and 
equipment.  She  believes 
being  treated  by  him  is  best 
for  her  and  the  babies." 

. Stuart  Kuttner,  managing 
editor  of  the  News  of  the 
World,  which  has  bought  the 
exclusive  rights  to  Ms  All- 
wood’s  story  for  a reported 
£1  million,  said:  “Details  of 
Ms  Allwood’s  medical  ar- 
rangements and  maternity 
care  are  a matter  for  her  and 
the  appropriate  medical  au- 
thorities and  doctors  respon- 
sible fbr  her  well-being." 

Mike  Deakin,  Solihull’s 
consultant  in  public  health 
medicine,  said  the  treatment 
would  cost  up  to  £500,000.  He 
added  that  it  was  “not  usual, 
but  not  uncommon”  fbr-  a 
GFs  referral  request  to  be 
refused. 

Dr  Deakin  said  the  author- 
ity had  not  been  influenced 
by  the  large  sums  Ms  AHwood 
was  likely  to  receive  fbr  sell- 
ing her  story.  “The  decision 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  what 
. Is  best  for  the  patient  in  psy- 
chological and  clinical  terms. 
We  have  looked  at  the  evi- 
dence and  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  she  cannot  be 

treated  here.” 

In  a statement  the  authority 
said*  "There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  outcome  is  likely  to  be 
in  any  way  different  whether 
the  pregnancy  is  managed  in 
London  or  in  the  specialised 
services  available  in  our 
second  city,  Birmingham." 

It  said  it  will  not  have  to 
spend  extra  funds  on  Ms  All- 
wood’s  treatement  if  she  is 
seen  by  hospitals  already  con- 
tracted to  provide  it  with  ma- 
ternity care.  By  contrast  die 
sums  required  to  pay  for  Ms 
AHwood ’s  treatment  in  Lon- 
don would  be  “very  large”. 

"As  the  authority  is  already 
under  great  financial  pres- 
sure, approval  of  this  single  1 
referral  would  result  in  a sig- 
nificant loss  of  services  for 
the  rest  of  the  population  of 
Solihull,''  it  said. 

Prof  Nicolaides  has  advised 
Ms  Allwood  that  if  she  does 
not  undergo  a selective 
abortion  of  six  of  the  embryos 
she  is  likely  to  lose  all  the 
babies  and  put  her  own  life  at 
risk. 


Invasion  of  the  creepy  crawlies . . . Insect  keeper  Zoe  Masters  apparently  being  devoured  bead  first  by  an  18  ft  long  robotic  praying  mantis,  one  of  the 
exhibits  at  the  new  insect  exhibition  opening  today  at  the  National  Museum  of  Wales  in  Cardiff  photograph:  jeff  Morgan 


Dunblane  fury  at  gun  lobby  ‘dirty  tricks’ 


Magazine  claims  outsiders  set 
up  petition  that  victims’  families 
presented  at  Westminster 


Diascan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


THE  battle  over  gun  con- 
trol will  intensify 
today  when  a leading 
gun  magazine 
launches  an  attack  on  a 
petition  which  the  Dunblane 
families  presented  at  West- 
minster last  month. 

Anti-gun  groups  claim  they 
are  becoming  the  victims  of 
“vicious”  dirty  tricks  perpe- 
trated by  members  of  the  gun 
lobby. 

An  article  on  gun  control  in 
the  latest  edition  of  Guns 
Review  claims  that  the  Snow- 
drop Petition,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  a group  of  Dun- 
blane parents  last  month,  bac 
no  connection  with  the  Dun- 
blane families. 

‘Tills  is  the  product  of  a 
group  of  people  not  from  Dun- 
blane and  not  involving  any 
of  those  who  suffered  so  much 


there,”  says  the  article. 

Guns  Review  also  claims 
that  “signing  the  petition  be- 
came a near  mandatory 
requirement  rather  than  a 
voluntary  action  in  many 
places”.  It  is  also  alleged  that 
“government  facilities,  like 
photocopiers,  paper  etc  were 
used  without  authority.  The 
petition  was  also  circulated 
through  schools,  once  again , 
using  public  money  to  dupli- 
cate it”  I 

In  fact,  the  petition  was  i 
started  by  Anne  Pearston,  I 
whose  children  bad  previ- 1 
ously  attended  the  Dunblane 
school,  and  was  supported  by 
the  parents  of  the  children 
who  were  murdered  there. 
The  parents  travelled  to  Lon- 
don on  July  3 specifically  to 
present  the  petition  of  700,000 
names.  The  petition  called  for 
changes  in  the  law  to  ensure 
greater  control  of  guns. 

The  magazine,  which  has 
offices  in  London  and  Hebden 


Snowdrop  petition  being 
taken  to  Westminster 

Bridge  in  Yorkshire,  encour- 
ages shooters  to  write  to  an- 
other anti-gun  group,  the 
Society  Against  Guns  in 
Europe:  “At  least  they  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  stamp  to 
write  back  to  you  ...  You 
should  remember  to  put  a 
stamp  on  the  envelope  other- 
wise they  will  have  to  pay  ex- 
cess postage."  . 


The  Gun  Control  Network, 
which  was  launched  in  Hie 
House  of  Commons  last 
month  with  the  support  of  the 
families  of  those  murdered  in 
the  Dunblane  and  Hungerford 
shootings,  is  also  mentioned 
and  the  address  and  tele- 
phone number  of  one  its 
members  is  given. 

Last  night,  the  groups  con- 
cerned responded  angrily  to 
the  magazine's  claims. 

Judith  Hill,  of  Gun  Control 
Network,  whose  daughter 
was  killed  in  the  Hungerford 
massacre,  said  of  the  attack 
on  the  Snowdrop  Petition:  "It 
is  one  of  the  biggest  dishones- 
ties they  could  have  said. 

“It  was  instigated  by  the 
people  up  there.  I think 
the^re  beginning  to  want  to 
play  dirty.  It  is  hotting  up." 

Tobias  Bernstein  of  SAGE 
said:  “These  comments  are  in- 
accurate. If  s the  sort  of  vi- 
cious type  of  attack  we’re  get- 
ting used  to.  This  is  typical  of 
the  gun  lobby.  "Their  weak- 
ening position  meanc  that 
they  resort  to  things  like 
this." 

Mr  Bernstein  said  that 
around  10  per  cent  of  the  calls 
his  organisation  now 


received  were  "wind-up" 
calls.  “But  if  they  were  ignor- 
ing us,  I would  worry.  It 
means  we’re  touching  a 
chord." 

A spokeswoman  for  Guns 
Review  said  of  the  allegations 
about  the  Snowdrop  petition: 
“When  it  (the  magazine.)  went 
to  press,  that  was  the  infor- 
mation we  had  about  it"  She 
said  there  was  no  intention  to 
offend  the  families  of  Dun- 
blane victims. 


Show  a 
leg, 
says 
judge 

lan  Kate  in  New  York 


WHEN  Katie  Nemeth 
pleaded  guilty  in  a 
Cleveland  couri  to 
misusing  a credit  card,  she 
expected  a stiff  fine.  Instead 
the  judge  gave  her  some  judi- 
cious advice:  ditch  her  boy- 
friend. show  a bit  of  leg  and 
try  to  bag  a doctor. 

"Men  are  easy."  Judge 
Shirley  Saifold  told  her.  "You 
can  go  sit  in  the  bus  stop,  put 
on  a short  skirt,  cross  your 
legs  and  pick  up  25.  Ten  of 
them  will  give  you  their 
money.” 

Nemeth  admitted  she  had 
allowed  her  boyfriend  to  use  a 
credit  card  she  had  found  in 
the  store  where  she  worked. 
Judge  Soffold.  aged  -15.  ad- 
vised her  to  split  up  with  him. 
“All  the  women  in  prisons 
across  these  United  States  of 
America  are  there  because  of 
a guy.”  the  judge  sa  Id. 

When  Nemeth,  aged  19,  said 
she  had  already  split  up  with 
Urn,  the  judge  advised  her  to 
go  to  a nearby  medical  school 
and  “marry  a doctor". 

Groups  representing  both 
men  and  women  yesterday 
rounded  on  her  remarks. 

"This  judge  not  only  insults 
men,  but  she  insults  women, 
too,"declared  Sidney  Siller, 
founder  of  the  National 
Organisation  for  Men. 

Terry  Gilbert  Nemeth's  law- 
yer, said  his  client  was 
relieved  at  first  to  get  out  of 
court  but  “when  she  thought 
about  it  afterwards,  she  was  of- 
fended”. Mr  Gilbert  said  Judge 
Saffold's  advice  was  "outra- 
geous and  inappropriate". 

The  judge,  herself  married 
to  a doctor,  told  the  Associ- 
ated Press  that  her  remarks 
had  been  taken  out  of  context' 
“I  was  telling  her  her  boy- 
friend's a bum." 

American  judges  frequently 
impose  idiosyncratic  sen- 
tences. Earlier  this  year,  a 
South  Carolina  judge  ordered 
a 15-year-old  girl  with  a his- 
tory of  deliquency  to  be 
chained  to  her  mother. 

However.  Nemeth  got  more 
than  a talking- to  — she  was 
also  fined  $200 12130). 
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Cabinet  secrets  aired  in  New  York  courtroom 


Chris  Barrio 

and  Richard  Norton-Tayfor 

SECRET  cabinet  minutes 
showing  how  successive 
governments  took  ex- 
traordinary risks  to  pursue 
an  ultimately  disastrous  in- 
vestment in  Northern  Ireland 
for  political  reasons  — includ- 
ing as  a weapon  against  the 
ERA  — have  been  disclosed  by 
order  of  a New  York  court. 

The  court  ruled  British  cab- 
inet papers  had  to  be  made 
public  in  a long-running  legal 
battle  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  International  ac- 
countancy firm,  Arthur  An- 
dersen. auditors  of  the  Hi-fated 
De  Lorean  Motor  Company. 


Government  lawyers  could 
not  disguise  their  unease 
about  the  New  York  court  rul- 
ing. It  Is  believed  to  be  the 
first  time  cabinet  papers  have 
been  disclosed  in  a court  case. 

The  papers,  according  to 
lawyers  acting  for  Arthur  An- 
dersen, reveal  that  James  Cal- 
laghan's Labour  government 
was  heavily  influenced  in  its  , 
support  for  the  project  to 
make  the  gull-winged  sports 
car  by  its  desire  to  “hammer” 
the  IRA. 

At  a cabinet  meeting  of  July 
28.  1978,  the  then  Northern 
Ireland  minister,  Roy  Mason, 
said  It  was  "of  the  utmost  po- 
litical social  and  psychologi- 
cal importance  that  the  pro- 
ject should  go  ahead”.  He 


added:  'This  would  be  a ham- 
mer blow  to  the  IRA”. 

The  Government's  decision 
to  back  the  venture  flew  in 
the  face  of  advice  from  man- 
agement consultants  McKin- 
sey,  who  warned  that  the  de- 
partment was  "being  asked  to 
fund  an  extraordinarily  risky 
venture".  The  Cabinet  ac- 
knowledged that  the  econom- 
ics of  the  factory,  which  was 
to  cost  taxpayers  over  £70  mil- , 
lion,  were  highly  question- 
able. Only  a week  earlier 
McKinsey  told  ministers  that 
the  chances  of  tbs  project  suc- 
ceeding were  "remote". 

Two  years  later,  in  1981, 
Margaret  Thatcher’s  govern- 
ment agreed  to  provide  up  to 
£21  million  of  aid,  after  a cabi- 


net committee  discussion 
with  the  Attorney-General 
about  the  prospect  of  being 
sued  by  De  Lorean  if  the 
money  was  refused.  Mrs 
Thatcher  agreed  to  pay  on  , 
condition  there  would  be  no  j 
more  help.  But  by  February 
1981  the  company  faced  a fur- 
ther cash  crisis.  Recording  a 
request  for  a bank  guarantee, 
a cabinet  paper  of  February  2, 
1981.  from  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Secretary,  Humphrey  At- 
kins, also  stressed  the  Gov- 
ernment's political 

commitment  to  the  project 
The  minutes  record:  “We 
cannot  settle  this  on  commer- 
cial grounds  alone.  The  De 
Lorean  venture  has  become 
something  of  a symbol  fbr 


HMG's  commitment  to  North- 
ern Ireland.” 

An  apologetic  note  was  sent 
to  Mrs  Thatcher  explaining 
that  the  Government  could 
avoid  blame  for  the  De  Lor- 
ean collapse  if  it  were  to  agree 
to  the  bank  loan  guarantee. 
Mrs'  Thatcher's  handwritten 
comment  read:  “I  take  it  this 
is  the  last  [double  underlined] 
help  we  give  to  this  unwise 
project" 

The  De  Lorean  car  com- 
pany collapsed  In  1982  with 
the  loss  of  2.000  jobs  in  west 
Belfast.  The  £77  million  subsi- 
dies were  slated  by  the  public 
accounts  committee  as  one  of 
the  greatest  abuses  of  public 
money  fbr  many  years.  The 
government  sued  Arthur  An- 


dersen in  1985  in  the  southern' 
district  court  of  New  York 
under  the  anti-racketeering 
"RICO”  Act 

The  Cabinet  Office  said  last 
night  that  the  Government 
had  been  aware  that  “certain 
cabinet  documents"  were  lia- 
ble to  be  made  public. 

A spokeswoman  said:  "The 
Government  has  accepted 
this  outcome  in  the  interests 
of  justice  and  the  need  to  con- 
tinue its  claim  fix-  substantia] 
damages  in  the  interests  of 
the  British  taxpayer.” 

Whitehall  sources  said 
never  before  had  cabinet  min- 
utes been  released  for  a court 
case.  Cabinet  papers  have  not 
been  regarded  as  disclosable 
in  court 
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Martin  Walker  in  San  Diego 


OB  DOLE,  the 
Republican  presiden- 
tial candidate,  and. 
his  running  mate 
Jack  Kemp,  average  age  67, 
left  California  yesterday  to 
take  their  campaign  of  Old- 
fashioned  values  and  tax  cuts 
across  the  United  States  via 
several  key  states  all  carried 
by  Bill  Clinton  in  1992  and  in 
which  he  still  enjoys  a 
commanding  lead. 

The  invigorating  Republican 
Party  national  convention, 
which  climaxed  in  Mr  Dole's 
most  powerful  speech  in  a 
career  admittedly  lacking  rhe- 
torical strength,  has  halved 
President  Clinton’s  opinion- 
poll  lead  to  about  8 to  12  points. 
But  the  Dole-Kemp  campaign 
remains  the  underdog. 

With  81  days  to  go  before 
the  election,  only  Texas 
shows  the  Republicans  neck- 
and-neck  with  Mr  Clinton. 

The  contrast  facing  voters, 
as  the  Dole-Kemp  team  held  a 
last  rally  before  leaving  for 
Colorado,  Illinois,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  could 
hardly  have  Seen  more  clear. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  on 
Thursday  night.  Mr  Dole 
presented  the  choice  facing 
voters  as  one  between  his  du- 
tiful generation  which  fought 
in  the  second  world  war.  and 
the  indulged  elitists  who 
dodged  Vietnam;  between 
Republican  tax  cutters  and 
Democratic  big  spenders;  be- 
tween an  old  man  of  stern 
character  and  a younger  one 
of  easy  virtues. 

Finding  thp  big  Hwnp  that 
has  so  fur  eluded  him,  Mr 
Dole  also  delivered  a deeper 
rationale  for  his  campaign: 
that  the  US  needs  to  forge 
again  the  bonds  of  trust 
between  people  and  govern- 
ment, and  to  recover  the  val- 


ues of  the  past  in  order  to  face 
the  future  with  confidence. 

“The  fundamental  Issue  is 
not  of  policy,  but  of  trust,”  Mr 
Dole  said. 

He  laid  down  the  more  pro- 1 
sale  themes  of  the  autumn 
campaign:  the  is  per  cent  tax 
cut;  the  anti-missile  defence  1 
system:  draconian  curbs  on ; 
criminals  and  immigration;  j 
and  the  teachers'  unions,  cast 
as  villains  who  were  “losing  ; 
the  education  war”.  But 
above  all,  he  spoke  of  values. 

"I  am  here  to  say  to  Amer- 
ica: do  not  abandon  the  great 
traditions  that  stretch  to  the 
dawn  of  our  history,  do  not 
topple  the  pillars  of  those 
beliefs  — God,  family,  hon- 
our, duty,  country  — that 
have  brought  us  through  time 
and  time  again." 

The  test  now  is  to  see  how 
such  words  resonate  in  an 
America  of  rap  music  and 
triple-X  rated  movies. 

Most  voters  are  women, 
whose  daily  lives  may  not  al- 
ways resemble  Mr  Dole’s 
rose-tinted  view  that  the 
mother's  place  is  in  the  home. 

The  overall  effect  was  of  a 
campaign  by  the  former 
Republican  president  Ronald 
Reagan,  but  without  the 
Reagan  charm. 

Stilt  the  achievement  of  the 
tightly  scripted  San  Diego 
convention  was  impressive, 
as  the  Republicans  clawed 
their  way  back  into  the  run- 
ning, with  a superficially 
united  party  and  an  overflow- 
ing campaign  war-chest 

Ed  Goeas,  the  Republican 
pollster,  said:  ‘The  race  is 
going  to  be  extremely  tight  be- 
cause, under  the  surface.  Presir 
-dent  Clinton  has  seme  very 
negative  numbers  — on  trust 
■ anrt  values  and  character." 


A Chechen  separatist  fighter  humiliates  a captured  Russian  soldier  outside  Grozny 


Drug  Briton  Jailed  for  5 years 


NDdd  Knewstufc 


An  eight-year-old 
English  girl  was 
reunited  with  her 
mother  last  night  after  the 
woman  was  cleared  by  a Mo- 
roccan court  of  drug 

cm  i idling 

Jill  Richards,  aged  40,  was 
freed  by  a court  in  Tangier. 
But  her  husband  David,  aged 
37,  who  had  admitted  his 
guilt,  was  jailed  for  five  years 


Dole  falls  to  wow  America, 
page  6;  Leader  comment. 


for  attempting  to  smuggle  222 
kilos  of  hashish  to  Spain.  He 
is  expected  to  appeal. 

The  drugs,  with  a street 
value  of  £856.000,  were  found 
in  the  frame  of  the  family's 
Volkswagen  during  their  Mo- 
roccan holiday. 

Vicky  Richards  was  with 
her  parents  when  they  were 
arrested  on  August  7.  Since 
then  she  has  been  looked  after 
by  diplomats  at  the  British 
consulate  while  her  parents 
were  held  in  Tangier  prison. 


The  family  comes  from  Aln- 
wick, Northumberland,  but 
spend  much  of  their  time 
moving  around  the  Britain. 
Mr  Richards’s  last  job  was  as 
a deep  sea  diver  off  the  Scot- 
tish coast  He  injured  his 
back  in  an  accident  and  is 
now  unable  to  work. 

The  court,  consisting  of  a 
panel  of  three  judges,  post- 
poned its  verdict  on  Thursday 
after  h wiring  evidence  from 
the  prosecution  and  the 
defence. 


The  weather  in  Europe 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 
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TOQtanOpen  Unfcmte  Baffin  Unempbymart 
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900  Wait  The  Proud  LandL  900  Spider-  .* 
Men.  1000  Wll  Any  GmareianT  1940 
SUroete  900 Terete  Mercian.  400  The  ' 
Devfe  Bed. 900 Whose  Q1U  le  TWO?  The 
Wit  For  Baby  Jeeafea.  BOO  Stapateioao 
Ttw  Prophecy.  1140  Steep  MBiMo.  1.10 
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Qendecran?  900  Ctassdown. 
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OflOn  BSC  WbrU  News.  020  Bewfa 
aote.  900  Buflon  Mom.  940  Metvn  And 
Maman's  MueoAOenv.  SOB  Rartow. 
7.10  Run  Hi*  RUk.  709  Why  Doirt  Ybu 
800 FWe  Chkfcan  And  It  995  Meriki  Of  The 
Crystal  Core,  aoo  Codename  leans  B90 
Tta  □ 2cne.  990  Dr  Wke  FroOv  h Spaa, 
tooo  The  Ben  a Patfcto  MM.  1Q4S  Ban  01 
Ana  And  Mdt.  1990  The  Best  Of  Potota 
Ml.  US PrtonWMhr  190 Eag£ndn. 
940  Plane  WeafliO'  9SDtedDnTQoi<wr. 
905  Count  Dudada.  399  The  Lowdown 
930  ftonge  hB.  41 S Hot  Chris.  49S  Prim* 
Weetar.  430  Babiys  New  WnH  500  Dr 
Wm  Fhrter  ki  Spaca  990  Top  Of  H»  Pops. 
900  BBC  Wbrid  News.  920  Cdefcrtqr 

ManletpieCB.  990  Are  You  BMng  Sonad? 
TOO  Beamy  l-B.  900  Cwtfy-  999  Prime 
Weeber.  900  Muder  Meet  HonrU  990  Mai 
Behaving  Body.  lOOOTTa  Feat  Shew.  1090 
The  YIsuib  Onte.  1140  Teo  0(  The  Rope. 
1199  Ct  Whs  Fremfar  hi  S »»»  1900 
Mader  Moat  Homd.  1930  Bertm 
Uiampiaycm  ArO  The  FviSr-  UOOFXwne 
O The  Rposktan  900  NeaeoriB:  The  Loselon 
Prebtom.  990  Pin  UMw.  300  IMha 
Modete  And  Meliode  990  Lifting  HB  Tha 
FrAim  400  M:  Pnttawi  W»  Waar. 

490  TouioiBe  ki  The  Hh  Coway.  MOMn 
And  Behaviour.  BOOPuHno  Training  To  Vferfc. 

BBC  World 


• ABfeu 

900  Ruetsre'  Rhapeody.  900  The  Karate 
KBara.  IOjOO  Cool  Ruraikw.  1140 
Deles:  The  Early  Yeara.  900  Tha  Beverly 
HnUHee.  400  The  AOvenuraa  Ot  Hu* 
Finn.  900  Cod  Rimings-  900  The 
Bawdy  tflbUtaa.  IOuOO  Glrte  In  Prison. 

1 103  Selfca  A Pose.  100  Tha  BpMer  And 
The  Fly.  990  Mght  Qaflery.  909  The 
Adverauree  CX  Huck  Run.  900  Chaadown 
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700  Gflletto  World  Sporta  SpectaL  700 
World  Wresting  Federation  — Row.  800 
Racing  Non.  900  Aussie  Rules  FbottaH. 
11JOO  HoM  The  Back  Page.  1900  Sporta 
SatisOay.  4.15  Spore  Saturday  Reeuite. 
900  Super  League:  London  v Wigan.  BOO 
World  Wide  Fhtgty.  1000  Budilda  — The 
Unrmte  FW«.  1 UW  Finish  Lins.  Iioo 
Sttaudain  BHdng  Dual  Descender  Series. 


1900  Super  Learaie:  London  ir  Wigan. 
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Cfaea  990  WBrtd  SuperbUan:  IndoneslB. 
Sky  Sports  9 
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&OOMK  BBC  WorU  Nbm.  990  Window  On 
Europe.  7JOO  Wbrid  HeaBnee  705 
Everyman  84»  Wbrid  HsKBnm.  90S  MM 
Hea.  900  Wtdd  News  990 Tens  Out 
Tomorrow's  Wbrid.  IOlOO  Wortl  Nwa  1090 
Tree  Old:  The  Travel  9uw  1140  Wbrid 
Heedmes.  1103  Horizon  1900  VttirU  News. 
1*90  Brtam  In  Vton  1990  Esrti  Report 
100  Wbrid  Heodkas- 109  MartwaL  900 
World  Neira.  990  This  Weric.  900  Worid 
News.  390  Time  Out  Bulking  Sights.  400 
Wold  HsotSnML  403  Aaoigraiient  GOOVtorid 
News.  530  Tima  Out  Airport!  800 World 
News.  990  This  Week.  700 World  News. 

740  WHctor*  World  A Tm  O Spett  900 
World  Haadfrn.  805  Hortaon.  BOO  World 
None  990  Tree  Out  Jersey  Osman's 
Mceonrortd.  IOLOO  World  News.  10*5 
Window  On  Europe.  iiooWond  News.  11J2S 
Tha  Wedt  1900  World  News.  12.10 
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390  lute  Buaness  Report.  400  Wbrid 
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920 Wledar's  World  A Turns  01  Spain 
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1200  World  Motor  Sport.  400  World  Wide 


Rugby- South  Africa  v New  ZMand.  900 
BSAO  Swimming.  TOO  Junior  Ciaopsan 
Soccer  Ctwmpfanshps.  790  Inside  The 
Senior  PGA  Tour.  900  Asian  Goa  Show. 
900  God  USA  The  Sprint  bitamadanal 
1100  ASP  Surfing.  1X00  Ctosa 


• AMra/EuKiaal 

790  Jet  aring.  9JOO  MoureteMn  900 
EurSun.  990  Tends  1100  Tracer  Puling. 
1900  Qdroad.  100  Uue  Motorcydng.  200 
Fcmmta  1.  £90  Live  Got  490  Lha 
Motorcycling  990  MdoroycSrg.  390  Trocfc 
Radng.  TOO  Lhe  TenNe.  900 Sim  KXOO 
Bcodng.  1100  Motrcydog  IXjOO 
Mo&roye&ng  1290  Lbe  Temls.  290  Oase. 
Sky  Ono 


Forecast  for  the  cities 

Today  I Tomorrow 


Around  the  world 


European  weather  outlook 
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BOOwnNom  BneEng.  8.10  Farming  Toiw. 
090  Prayer  tor  M Day  959  Wendwr.  700 
Today.  959 Weather.  900  Neva*.  009  Sport 


Preeswro  is  reiailvoly  high  across  Scandinavia 
with  only  weak  tronlal  aystams  affecting  the  weath- 
er. Today  will  be  mainly  line  and  pleasantly  warm 
with  banks  ol  cloud  and  sunny  spells,  although 
some  showers  are  possible  in  the  lar  north  and 
perhaps  in  western  Norway.  Highs  1&-24C. 
low  CoonMos,  Bonany,  AeatrU, 


Today.  959  Wealher.  900  Neva.  909  Spa 
on4.  Boo  Breakaway,  huo  News  Loose 
ends-  IIOO  News  The  EwWrab.1100 
Rom  Our  Ore  CarreapondaRL  19XXI  Inside 
Money.  1998  On  Baby  Sheet.  1259 
WbbCw  1O0  Nans  mo  ki  He  Dock,  ua 
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TOO  Ltmfcn  1900  World  Wraeamg 
Fbderedon  Mania.  lOOThe  HB  Mix.  900 
Hercuiaa:  The  Legendary  Journeys.  900 
Hmtayo.  400  Kung  Fu.  The  Legend 
Cantonas.  900  The  Young  tndbBW  Janes 
Chronicles.  800  Wbrid  Wraafing  Fadaratkn 
aoweare.  TOO  Her  cutes  The  Legendwy 
Jowneys  900  Unotead  Uyeteate.  900 
Cope  L 990  Cops  U.  1 BOO  Stand  And 
Defarar  1090  Revelations.  IIOO  Tha 
Movie  Show.  1-L9B  Forerar  KnitfK.  1290 
Dream  On.  100  Comedy  Rules.  190 
Radial  Sunn.  RN.  900  Hi  Mix  Lorq  Ploy. 
UK  Gold 
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Great  bear 
staggers  in 
Chechenia 


Jam«s  M#«k  in  Grozny 


RUSSIA’S  national 
security  chief.  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Lebed, 
yesterday  demanded 
that  the  country’s  interior 
minister  be  sacked  for  mili- 
tary tenures  in  Chechenia. 
Gen  Lebed  even  appeared  to 

threaten  his  resignation  if 

Anatoly  Kulikov  was  not  dis- 
missed. “I  appeal  to  President 
Boris  Yeltsin:  you  have  a 
hard  choice  to  make  — either 
Lebed  or  Kulikov,”  he  said. 

Later,  however,  Gen  Lebed 
seemed  to  row  back  an  his 
threat  “General  Kulikov  is 
one  of  the  main  culprits  in  the 
Chechen  tragedy,”  the 
national  security  chief  said. 

lhe  recent  offensive  by  sep- 
aratist rebels  on  the  Chechen 
capital.  Grozny.  Is  reported  to 
have  left  more  than  1,200  Rus- 
sian troops  dead  or  wounded. 

Gen  Kulikov  dismissed  the 
charges,  and  told  the  Interfax 
news  agency  that  Gen  Lebed 
was  motivated  by  “his  mania- 
cal desire  for  power  and 
improper  knowledge  of 
Chechen  problems”. 

In  Grozny,  the  secessionist 
fighters  are  jubilant  about 
what  they  have  won  and  de- 
termined to  hold  on  to  it 
TTarnart  Gamayev.  a former 

cowherd  aged  2S,  tossed  a cap- 
tured rubber  truncheon  in 
the  air  yesterday  and  dis- 
missed Gen  Lebed's  peace- 
making attempts.  “He’s  no 
different  from  the  others.  Let 
them  do  whatever  they 
want" 

The  tighter  said  that  if  the 
Chechen  high  command  or- 
dered them  to  leave  Grozny, 
they  would  obey.  But  they 
were  not  expecting  such  a 
command.  Some  weary  rebels 
are  even  beginning  to  think 
about  an  end  to  toe  war. 
Roman,  aged  42,  an  ethnic 
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Pauline  Baird,  aged  47,  who 
lives  hi  the  same  , street  as  the 
Richards  in  Alnwick,  said  last 
wight;  “I  am  glad  for  Vicky's 
sake  but  Dave  has  paid  the 
price  for  bis  stupidity.” 

The  Moroccan  government 
is  carrying  out  a crackdown 
on  the  country’s  lucrative 
drug  trade  and  police  have  ar- 
rested numerous  foreigners 
in  recent  months.  Richards  is 
the  latest  Briton  to  be  con- 
victed on  drug  trafficking 
charges  in  Morocco. 


gypsy  married  to  a Chechen 
woman  killed  during  the  war, 
said  all  the  fighters  were 
tired.  'Tve  practically  forgot- 
ten how  to  use  a spoon.  I've 
been  eating  with  my  fingers 
for  so  long,"  he  said. 

Last  night,  the  Chechen 
military  commander,  Aslan 
Maskbadov,  told  the  Guard- 
ian that  he  felt  Gen  Lebed 
wanted  peace,  but  that  they 
were  ready  for  any  turn  <rf 

events  engineered  by  his  po- 
litical opponents  in  Moscow. 

“We  won’t  be  surprised  if 
{bey  drop  an  atom  bomb  on  the 
centre  of  Gnxzuy,”  Gen  Mask- 
hadov  said-  “We  are  prepared 
for  anything.  We  know  that  if 
Lebed  is  sincerely  against  con- 
tinuing the  war.  then  It  will  be 
very  difficult  for  him. 

“I  think  he's  a strong-willed, 
decisive  man  who  really  wants 
to  end  this  war  — not  for  the 
sake  of  the  Chechen  people  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  Russian 
people.  ” 

Gen  Maskhadov  said  there 
was  an  informal  understand- 
ing between  Gem  Lebed  and 
the  Chechen  leader,  Zelimk- 
han  Yandarbiyev.  as  to  options 
for  toe  fiiture  status  of  the 
country  — but  he  refused  to  go 
into  details. 

'The  only  thing  the  Chechen 
people  can  get  is  salvation 
from  destruction,”  Gen  Mask- 
hadov said  “Russia  must  no 
longer  have  the  right  to  de- 
stroy us  when  It  wants  to.  We 
want  some  kind  of  interna- 
tional guarantee  that  they 
won't  try  to  do  so  every  50 
years.” 

The  destruction  is  all  around 
in  Grozny.  At  1.25pm  an  oil 
tank  went  up  in  the  industrial 
district  of  toe  city,  about  half  a 
mile  away.  R exploded  almost 
silently,  and  Aza  Salazhiyeva 
hardly  noticed.  She  carried  on 
talking  about  Gen  Lebed. 
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Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


843**  Moonrin-  910  Ptaydayfi.  990 
Brrtkbal  WNi  note.  1090  A Great  Day 
Out  11.13  See  Heart  114B  MJfe  Aaves 
The  VWde  MtaaourL  190  CaunbyFUa.  140 
Newe;  TWnWank.  990  EeaCndera.  990 
FBJfc  North  Soa  hflfack.  399  Stator 
Wendy*  sny  01  NnUng.  BOB  Junior 
MrtnM  96. 99V  Newe:  Weetior.  Ul 
Regknal  Norn.  700  Bongs  01  Mas. 
T9B  Antiques  Roadshow.  890  HUB  Deya 
« Hander.  1090  Newe:  Weather.  10.1  B 
Stephen  King's  The  Stand.  1148  BBC 
torn  IflM.  100  ThoSivMIBolil  193 
PBBb  The  Oritor  Maniorandunv  903 
Waeflwr.  9.10  Ctoe*. 


Qod.  200 Newadeeh.  990  Dewetopmant  B& 
243  Britain  Today.  900  Nevada*.  390 
Short  Story.  145  On  The  Move  400 
Nowaday.  490  CWra’i  Cultural 
RevoMkrULOO  World  Newe  &.13  Sporte 
Roundup.  990  Europe  Today.  900 
Nawadeak.  990  Europe  Today. 

Tho  Movie*  Charnel 


7.15am  Open  Unhrwaley.  laio  The 
LMeat  Pel  Shop.  1090  RHIy  Booked  1O0 
Sunday  Gtaamtatand.  TOO  Student  Oiolco 
66. 590  Rough  Guide  To  The  Mtortd.  too 
Peraiympfco-  940  fnefcto  Stvy.  1090 
Stoptoa  And  San.  IIOO  FUta  The  Runila 
Heuae  100  HUfe  Cram  My  Heart.  945 
Ctaae  900 The  Looming  Zone. 

BBC  Mm 


• Aon 

900 A Lewtoes  GeeeL  BOO  Spider-Man: 
GonCepariCmeOfReia.  lOOOAoche-tjre 
Btay.  1148  The  RenuUne  01  Tho  Day.  900 
The  Manta  Buttle  090 B Feature*  400 
Blgfcnt  The  LMorgoeaMa  Encounter.  BOO 
Reddeae  Kofly.  BOO  I male  1000  The 
Getaway.  1105  The  MoMe  Show.  1995 
PaatTenee.  900  Deapanne  Renwtaa-  *95 
BtacK  Foe  The  Price  01  fence. 


Sky  MbuKpb 


•Mataat 

BOOem  BBC  Wbrtl  New*  590 TV  Henwa. 
590  Ux*  Sharp  530  Btea.  706 Jtfa 
Jalyl  And  HarrM  Hyde.  790  Court  Duchda 
740  oy  Talk.  BOB  Meld  Marian  And  Her 
Marry  Man.  996  The  Lowdown.  BOO  Grange 
W-  990  Top  Of  Tho  Papa  1090  Tho  Beet 
Of  Pebble  MB.  104V  Beta  Of  Ame  And  Mck. 
1990  The  Beat  Of  Robbie  ML  1.15  Prbne 
Weadwr.  140  The  BU  Oneitan.  9.10  JiBa 
JMyfl  And  Karr**  Hyde.  945  Rainbow.  940 
Bta.  945  Rw  The  RWl  940  Merita  Of  The 
OyaM  Cave.  940  Cochrane  kann.  415 
AnOquee  Roadahoe.  500  The  Lie  And  Tknae 
Of  Lord  MnuOaaea  900  BBC  World  New 
990  TYvrel  Show — Short  Cue.  990  The 
Veer  a DUay.  700  sea  BOO  BB  hep  On 
The  Onto  Sewage.  545  Prime  Weetwr.  940 
Churebfl.  1090  Summer  Pratt.  1105  A 
Venr  PeoiUr  Practtoa  1900  Engineering: 
Worir  And  Energy.  1840  CognMue 
Dwatafanert:  Changing  CMdrenTl  Mbtt 
UO  Rtwers  Of  The  PreaUenL  900  Book 
Low.  400  Qredi  Language  And  People  3 5 
A 440  French  Experience:  Know  Hour  3. 

BOO  The  Taut*. 

BBC  World 


• Astra 

900  Bodltne  Story.  900 One  Spy  Too 
Many.  IOlOO  A Clrlatmea  Without  8now. 
1900  in  Your  Widest  Dreams.  200  Curve 
01  The  VBdng  Grave.  400  Fotow  The 
Rhnr.  BOO  Torah  Song.  740  Renatasenca 
Mon.  lOOO  The  Crow  1145  Defrayed  Gy 
Lorn.  140  HEA.LTK  900  A Pert  Of  Tha 
Family.  490  PoHow  The  River.  900 
Ctooodown. 


Sky  MovtoBOold 


1900  Abboe  And  Cootalta  Meet  Captain 
(Odd.  140  A Day-1  Pleasure.  900  The 
Mlltanelresa.  400  The  Damned  Coni  Cryf 
900  Tha  Treasure  Of  The  Starra  Madra. 
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Higti  prgssure  it  now  building  across  central 
Europe.  Thai  moans  the  late  of  the  showery  weath- 
er will  finally  die  out  Irani  eastern  Germany  and 
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ghlng.  Highs  22  to  28C  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. 
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A ridge  of  high  pressure  will  give  most  places  a 
vary  hot  and  aunny  weekend,  although  there  will 
be  cooling  sea-breezes  around  the  coasts.  Max 
temp  35-34C  tram  north  to  south. 
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Eastern  Spam  may  have  one  or  ora  scattered  thun- 
dery snowers  later  today  put  most  places  will  be 
tine  and  hot  with  plenty  rt  blue  sky  and  lota  of  sun- 
shine. Highs  2B-30C  tn  the  north  and  around  die 
coasts,  32-37C  In  the  south 6m  interior. 
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isolated  thunder  showers  are  possible  on  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  but  meat  of  Italy  will  be  gift*  tunny 
and  very  warm  with  eomforteWa  humidity  levels. 
Highs  27-31C. 


The  fine  weather  will  continue  over  the  weekend 
with  mosdy  small  amounts  of  cloud  and  prolonged 
sunny  periods.  The  usual  sea-breezes  will  keep 
the  coasts  and  islands  a line  coder  than  on  the 
mainland  Highs  3C-35C  (86-95F). 
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PRINCESS  AT  BAY:  i fear  that  unless  he  is  restrained  I shall  suffer  undue  psychological  pressure  and  become  ill: 

^1 


V-?  I 


Martin  Stenning  shows  his  Princess  of Wales  photographs  as  part  ofhis  high  profile  protest  at  being  ordered  to  stay  away  from  her  photograph:  mark  ycxjno 


ON  THE  INSIDE:  Arthur 
Edwards,  aged  55,  is  the 
acceptable  bee  of  royal 
newspaper  photography. 
Arfnr.  as  The  Sun's  genial 
veteran  snapper  is  known, 
has  a charm,  tact  and 
cheeky  humour  that  takes 
the  sting  out  of  the  more 
sensitive  assignments-  He  Is 
a stall  man,  pai  d a salary 
and  dispatched  on  specific 

stories.  He  much  admires 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 

she  is  reputedly  fond  of 
him.  She  has  forgiven  the 
picture  he  took  through  the 
bashes  in  the  Bahamas  of 
her.  pregnant,  in  a bikini. 
“She  knew  we  were  going  to 
be  there— we  told  her," 
said  Edwards  this  week. 


| ON  THE  LIST:  Richard 

Young,  aged  48,  the  king  of 
British  paparazzi,  has  been 
in  the  business  for  20  years. 
He  is  freelance,  but  highly 
respected  by  the  tabloid 
papers.  He  turns  up  at  every 
socialite  occasion,  usually 
invited.  He  does  not  need  to 
pursue  Diana  — they  are  at 
the  same  parties. 

Shameless,  yet  charming,  be 
has  been  handbagged  by 
Barbra  Streisand  and  spat  at 
by  Sean  Penn.  Most  royals 
and  celebrities,  however, 
greet  him  by  name.  His  most 
fhmons  picture  shows  Diana 
stepping  out  of  a car  in  an 

extremely  low-cut  dress. 

The  late  restaurateur  Peter 
Langan  said  he  could 
“grease  his  way  through  a 
door  without  opening  it". 


| ON  THE  EDGE:  Mai* 
Saunders  is  one  of  the 
paparazzi  who  spend  every 
day  trailing  the  princess  He 
has  pursued  her  fbr  almost 
five  years,  selling  his  pictures 
through  an  agency  to 
newspapers  and  magazines 
in  the  UK  and  abroad. 

He  starts  his  day  at  the 
Chelsea  Harbour  Club,  where 
the  princess  keeps  fit.  and 
then  tries  to  follow  her  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  He  Is  one  of 
perhaps  eight  who  sometimes 
wort  together.  They  have 
been  half  expecting  the 
princess  to  accuse  them  in 
the  courts  of  stalking  her. 
"We  take  photos  that 
command  large  fees,"  he  told 
the  Guardian  last  month.  “It 
is  not  stalking." 


Royal  pack  snaps  at  ‘amateur’  paparazzo 


c 1“ 


Angry  photographer  says  he  is 
a scapegoat  and  will  fight  court 
injunction  banning  him  from 
going  within  300m  of  Diana 


Sarah  Boseley 


THE  paparazzi  who 
dog  every  step  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales, 
the  agencies  who  sell 
the  pictures  and  the 
newspapers  who  print  them 
were  distancing  themselves 
last  night  from  photographer 
Martin  Stenning  and  the 
court  injunction  banning  him 
from  going  near  her. 

As  Mr  Stenning  declared 
that  he  would  fight  the  order 
in  court  others  involved  in 
the  lucrative  royal  picture 
business  wrote  him  off  as  a 
dangerous  amateur  who 
brought  photographers  into 
disrepute. 

Phil  Loftus,  who  owns  Capi- 
tal Pictures  which  sells  free- 
lance pictures  of  the  royals 
around  the  world,  said:  MI 
think  it  is  very  bad  for  people 
to  hang ’around  outside'  Di- 
ana’s place  all  the  time  if 
there  is  not  a legitimate  news 
story.  What  she  has  done  is 
entirely  justifiable  and  she 
deserves  a break.  I 

“It  sounds  as  though  Sten- 1 
rung  did  overstep  the  mark,” 
he  said.  *‘ I don’t  think  he  was 
following  a legitimate  news 
story  — he  was  just  always 
there  all  the  time.” 

Miguel  Arana,  who  runs 


Absolute  Picture  Agency,  said 
Mr  Stenning  was  not  a profes- 
sional — just  a former  motor- 
bike courier  who  had  picked 
up  a camera  a matter  of 
months  ago.  "I  think  he  got 
what  he  deserved  because  he 
is  not  a proper  photographer. 
He’s  a messenger  who 
thought  he  could  make  a 
quick  buck  by  getting  Into  a 
skilled  profession  he  knew 
nothing  about” 

Mike  Maloney,  chief  pho- 
tographer of  Mirror  Group 
Newspapers,  said  the  problem 
was  that  any  1 fly-by-night 
Johnnie-come-lately”  could 
set  themselves  up.  "They 
might  he  welders  or  bricklay- 
ers. They  buy  a state  of  the 
art  camera  and  suddenly  they 
are  photographers.  They 
cause  problems.  We  are  all 
tarred  with  the  same  brush.” 

Mirror  group  photogra- 
phers' were  hound  by  com- 
pany rules,  be  said,  which 
barred  sneak  photography 
and  harassment  of  the  royals 
"but  that  doesn't  prevent  the 
paper  buying  the  work  of  free- 
lance photographers.” 

The  injunction  against  Mr 
Stenning,  aged' 36,  bans  him 
from  getting  closer  to  the 
princess  than-  300  metres, 
harassing  her  or  communi- 
cating with  her  in  any  way. 
Yesterday,  he  protested  his 


Big  money  and  long  lenses  will 
keep  princess  in  the  frame  for 
years,  writes  Eamonn  McCabe, 
the  Guardian’s  Picture  Editor 


1 1 1 HE 
I not 
I day 


royal  watchers  were  mucky  jobs  there  is  real 
saying  much  yester-  money  to  be  made  out  it  — 
day.  They  were  using  not  here  in  the  English  news- 


published  in  London.  Bylines 
in  newspapers  are  great 
adverts. 

Chasing  pretty  women  in 
the  street  to  photograph  them 
Is  nothing  new.  Over  20  years 
ago  the  original  paparazzo, 
Ron  Galella,  specialised  in 
photographs  of  Jackie  Onas- 
sis  looking  shocked  and  fear- 
ful, brought  on  by  threaten- 
ing behaviour  on  Galella 's 


their  mobile  telephones  as  I papers  but  abroad,  in  the  part.  He  was  originally 


usual.  Most  of  them  have  two,  I colour  magazines. 


one  for  incoming  calls  one  for 
outgoing.  This  time,  instead 
of  tipping  each  other  off  about 
where  Di  or  Fergie  had  been 
spotted,  they  were  sticking 
together  and  saying  nothing.  ; 

The  antics  of  Martin  Sten- 
ning  and  his  injunction  have 


Stenning  will  now  have  to 
buy  himself  a very  long  lens. 


banned  from  going  within  150 
feet  of  Jackie  and  225  feet 
from  her  children.  Now  its 


one  suitable  for  photograph-  300  metres,  but  who  is  going 
ing  cricket  but  hard  to  use  to  measure  it? 


while  handling  a motorbike, 
if  he  intends  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness, which  seems  by  all  ac- 


The  distance  would  not  be  a 
problem  for  the  likes  of  Jim 
Bennett,  the  king  of  the 


all  of  a sudden  made  the  word  quiet  so  far. 


counts  to  have  been  pretty  papps,  who  once  earned  over 


A policeman  restrains  a photographer  on  the  day  of  Diana's  divorce  photograph:  maiton  Godwin 


paparazzi  respectable.  No  de- 
cent member  of  the  pack 
would  act  the  way  he  Is  al- 
leged to  have  done.  Yes,  they 


Ringing  around 


£35,000  for  a picture  of 
Charles  and  Camilla.  With  his 


Street  1 could  find  evidence  favourite  Nikon  800  lens  and 
of  the  use  of  only  one  of  Sten-  converter,  three  quarters  of  a 
ning’s  photographs,  iron!-  mile  is  no  problem. 


innocence: ‘Tam  just  a scape-  pressure  and  become  ill.”  “If  we  created  a law,  would  it  hang  about  waiting  for  her,  cally  in  the  Sun,  which  es-  The  Press  Complaints  Com- 

goat  She  sees  me  as  an  easy  One  of  the  royal  pack,  Bren-  Inhibit  the  press  In  their  le-  often  over  egg  and  chips  in  posed  him  this  morning  and  mission  has  tried  to  draw  up 

target,”  he  said.  “This  woman  dan  Befme  thought  the  in-  gitimate  activities?  In  my  the  Cafe  Diana  at  the  rear  en-  which  has  one  of  the  most  a set  of  rules  but  photogra- 

uses  people  and  I*m  being  junction  might  make  a differ-  view,  it  would.”  A privacy  trance  of  Kensington  Place,  respected  royal  photogra-  phere  driven  by  real  money 


used  at  the  moment  and  I 
don’t  like  it 


gitimate  activities?  In  my  the  Cafe  Diana  at  the  rear  en- 
view,  it  would.”  A privacy  trance  of  Kensington  Place, 


in’t  like  it  holding  back  a bit  more  and 

“I  have  never  hurled  abuse  keeping  away  from  her  and 
at  her.  Who  would  hurl  abuse  Fm  sure  there  wont  be  so 
at  the  Princess  of  Wales?  I*m  many  people  following  her.” 
not  causing  anyone  pain,  Fm  Roy  Gneenslade,  a former 
not  harassing  anyone  either.”  Mirror  editor  and  media  com- 
- The  princess  said  in  her  mentator,  called  the  papa- 


will  certainly  be  law,  along  the  of  the 
ck  a bit  more  and  French  law,  would  prevent 
way  from  her  and  the  exposure  of  wrong-doing 
here  won’t  be  so  among  public  figures, 
le  following  her.”  "The  only  way  to  control 


but  she  does  not  exactly  phers,  Arthur  Edwards,  oh  its  are  not  going  to  look  in  any 
change  her  routine.  staff.  rule  book. 

She  seems  to  have  come  to  All  the.  popular  press  have  With  Diana  well  ahead  of 
terms  with  their  regular  pres-  photographers  who  watch  anybody  else  in  the  sale  of 
ence  but  Stenning,  a recent  every  move  Di  makes.  They  pictures  league,  photogra- 
raw  recruit,  went  too  far  and  are  not  all  staff,  but  free-  phers  like  Bennett  are  going 


Roy  Gneenslade,  a former  this,  if  we  believe  in  news- 
Mirror  editor  and  media  com-  paper  self-regulation,  is  to 


are  not  going  to  look  in  any 
rule  book. 

With  Diana  well  ahead  of 


raw  recruit,  went  too  far  and  are  not  all  staff,  but  free- 
regularly  frightened  her.  It  is  lancers  attached  to  a particu- 


phers  like  Bennett  are  going 
to  follow  her  every  move  — 


court  affidavit  ’I  constantly  razzi  who  pursue  the  princess 
feel  oU.  edge  and  am  unable  to  "no  more  than  licensed  stalk- 
go  about  my  daily  affairs  ers.  They  are  licensed  by  the 
without  feeling  anxious  and  press  who  stand  apart  from 
stressed  ...  I genuinely  be-  them  saying  they  are  free- 
lieve  that  the  actions  of  the  lances  or  stringers  or  what- 


amend  the  editors'  code  of  a grubby  job  but  somgone  has  lar  title  who  then  make  their  I through  the  longest  lenses 


defendant  are  calculated  to 
cause  me  harm.  I fear  that  un- 
less he  is  restrained  I shall 


suffer  undue  psychological  | what  to  do  about  it,  he  said. 


£1  -6bn  gain  raises  tax  cut  stakes 


Tory  MPs  put  pressure  on  Clarke 
after  unexpected  borrowing  cut 


Sarah  Ryle  • 

PRESSURE  on  the  Chan- 
cellor. Kenneth  Clarke, 
from  Conservative 
backbenchers  to  cut  taxes  in 
the  nest  budget  was  mount- 
ing last  night  after  unex- 
pected news  that  Britain 
moved  £1.6  billion  into  the 
black  in  July. 

Although  Mr  Clarke  has 
repeatedly  played  down  plans 
to  lower  taxes  in  the  final 
budget  before  the  general 
election,  the  improvement  in 
public  finances  fuelled  hopes 
of  a headline-grabbing  cut  of 
at  least  lp  off  the  basic  rate  to 
boost  the  Conservatives'  posi- 
tion in  the  polls. 

It  rounded  off  a good  week 


on  the  economic  front  for  the 
Government,  with  unemploy- 
ment at  a five-year  low  and 
inflation  stable. 

John  Redwood,  former  Tory 
leadership  challenger,  seized 
on  the  recovery  of  the  public 
sector  borrowing  require- 
ment, which  puts  the  Chan- 
cellor on  course  to  meet  his 
£255  billion  target  this  year, 
to  demand,  a reduction  in  per- 
sonal taxation. 

Mr  Redwood  urged  Mr 
Clarke  to  follow  the  call  by  the 
Republican  Party  presidential 
candidate.  Bob  Dole,  fbr  a 15 
per  cent  cut  in  tax  rates. 

“I  would  like  him  to  cut 
taxes  in  November  as  he 
brings  expenditure  under  bet- 
ter control."  he  said. 

City  expei1  Is  said  Mr  Clarke 


would  cat  taxes  even  if  he 
could  not  squeeze  his  cabinet 
colleagues  bard  enough  to  off- 
set the  cost  with  spending 
reductions. 

The  Government  is  in  the 
middle  of  public  spending  ne- 
gotiations and  Mr  Clarke’s  as- 1 
serttons  that  the  economy,  not  i 
the  polls,  comes  first  have  been 
. described  as  a strategic  ploy  to  ; 
suppress  cash  demands  from  i 
spending  ministers. 

Nevertheless,  the  PSBR  has 
been  a thorn  in  the  Trea- 
sury's side.  It  has  had  to 
revise  forecasts  for  annual 
totals  when  VAT  receipts 
were  mysteriously  millions  of 
pounds  short 

Treasury  Secretary  Philip 
Oppenhetm  said:  “The  PSBR 
was  EL5.  billion  lower  than 
last  year  even  after  taking  out 
privatisation  proceeds.  The 
PSBR  in  July  was  some  £1.5 
billion  better  than  a year  ago. 
These  welcome  figures  con- 


firm that  the  PSBR  is  on  a 
downward  trend.” 

The  Treasury  said  rt  had  ex- 
pected a significant  improve- 
ment thanks  to  a large  Inflow 
of  tax  receipts  as  well  as  pro- 
ceeds from  privatisations. 
The  sell-offe  generated  £800 
million,  with  about  £600  mil- 
lion from  the  flotation  of  Brit- 
ish Energy  and  £200  million 
from  Halftrack. 

After  the  net  repayment, 
the  cumulative  tally  for  the  ' 
first  four  months  of  this  fi- 1 
nanrial  year  was  £8.77  billion, 
compared  with  £12.13  billion  1 
at  the  same  point  last  year. 

There  was  further  evidence 
yesterday  that  the  economy  is 
benefiting  from  a revival  of 
consumer  activity  as  the  Brit- 
ish Retail  Consortium 
reported  that  credit  sales 
topped  a record  £1  billion  in 
the  three  months  to  June. 
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conduct”  he  said. 


to  ever,  but  they  publish  their 
un-  pictures.” 

lall  But  ft  was  difficult  to  see 


got  to  do  it  and  like  most  | real  money  abroad  after  it  Is  | they  make. 


Inrercsr  races  as  Jow  as  12.9%  APR. 

Wirh  an  MBNA  Express  Loan  you  can  borrow  up 
to  £15,000  and  rake  advantage  of  a discount  of  up 
to  7%  on  an  APR  as  low  as  12.9%. 

You  will  not  be  asked  fbr  securin’,  no  matter  how 
much  you  choose  to  borrow.  There  are  no  hidden 
fees,  saving  you  as  much  as  £240*,  as  shown  by  the 
table  below. 

A typical  loan  of  £7,000  over  48  months  will  cost 
you  as  little  as  £191.18  per  month,  total  repayable 
£9,176.64. 

Now  could  be  the  time  to  rake  advantage  of  our 
lowest  ever  rates.  All  rates  are  guaranteed  to  remain 
unchanged  throughout  the  period  of  your  loan. 

inreresred? 

Then  call  our  freephone  number  below  for  a 
24-hour  application  and  approval  service. 


£1,000  - £2,000 

19.9% 


£2,001  -£5,000 

16.9% 


Battersea  power  station  plan  in  doubt  after  big  investors  pull  out 


Ruarldh  HIcoH 

SIR  Andrew  Lloyd  Web- 
ber’s Really  Useful 
Group  and  airport  operator 
BAA  have  polled  out  of  the 
plan  to  reinvent  Battersea 
power  station  as  a huge  lei- 
sure  and  shopping  centre. 
Their  exit,  as  two  of  the 
four  companies  involved, 
could  be  a near  fatal  blow 
to  the  project 
After  long  negotiations, 
the  companies  decided  they 


could  not  work  with  Park- 
view International,  a Hong 
Kong  property  group.  "Un- 
fortunately we  and  the 
Really  Useful  Group  have 
reached  deadlock  in  negoti- 
attorns,”  said  a spokesman 
for  BAA.  The  company 
listed  the  problem  areas  as 
"management  control,  par- 
ticularly influence  over  i 
transport  links,  and  differ- 
ing interests  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  31-acre  site.” 

Parkview,  which  bought  ^ 
the  site  three  years  ago  i 


after  the  original  devel- 
oper, Battersea  Leisure, 
ran  out  of  cash,  and  the , 
fourth  partner,  the  Ameri- 
can Gordon  Group,  have  I 
said  they  will  go  ahead,  but  | 
the  blow  will  be  very  hard. 
BAA  was  to  put  up  a guar- , 
ter  of  the  estimated  £200 
million  that  the  project  win 
cost  and  the  remaining 
companies  say  they  may 
look  for  new  partners- 
BAA  had  earmarked 
£500,000  to  look  Into  the 
possibilty  of  the  park  in  a 


feasibility  study  that  was 
due  to  run  for  most  of  this 
year.  It  is  thought  that  the 
company  has  already  paid 
out  £100,000. 

The  Really  Useful  Group, 
which  was  also  to  have  in- 
vested heavily,  declined  to 
comment  except  to  say  that 
it  backed  all  BAA’s  claims. 

The  plans  for  the  power 
station  were  dramatic,  with 
a 32-screen  cinema,  hun-  j 
dreds  of  shops  and  a ride  | 
through  the  well-known 
chimneys. 


£5,001  - £10,000  £10,001  - £15,000 

14.9%  12.9% 


Rinli  of  Scotland 

£240 

[ £12,000 

19.*% 

Lombard  Bank 

£lB0  ! 

1 £12.000 

17.0% 

Km  Trust  Bank  INI) 

£120 

£I2J)00 

14.4% 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 

£35 

£12,000 

14.7% 

Clydesdale  Bank 

£35 

£12.000 

14-3% 

MBNA 

Nil 

£12.000 

12.9% 

o 


Over  the  past  two  decades  I’ve  thought 
| only  occasionally  about  Clare,  pictured  the 
little  grave  in  a Manchester  cemetery  that 
we  used  to  visit  but  don’t  any  more. 
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4 BRITAIN 

News  in  brief 


1 2 RUC  families 
driven  out  of  homes 


A DOZEN  officers  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  and  their 
Emilies  have  had  to  leave  their  homes  because  of  threats 
following  the  recent  disorder  over  marches  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  scale  of  the  intimidation  was  disclosed  after  a claim 
that  100  officers  had  to  move. 

An  RUC  spokesman  said  yesterday  that  there  had  been  146 
reported  cases  of  Intimidation,  and  12  officers  and  their  fam- 
ilies had  to  leave  home  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Orange  Order 
stand-off  at  Druracree.  loyalist  protests  over  the  police  handling 
of  the  Apprentice  Boys  parade  In  Londonderry,  and  a march  in 
the  village  ofDunioy,  Co  Antrim. 

An  east  Belfast  Ulster  Unionist  councillor,  Jim  Rodgers,  said; 
“Feelings  were  running  high  in  the  community  during  Drum- 
cree and  regretfully  some  people  decided  to  take  out  their  anger 
on  the  SUC.  Those  who  bad  police  officers  living  beside 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  get  them  back.” 

The  Northern  Ireland  Police  Authority  has  already  said  that 
the  cost  of  policing  operations  in  July  could  reach  £10  million. 


Children  die  in  house  fire 

TWO  children  who  died  in  a fire  at  their  home  may  have  been 
playing  with  matches,  according  to  police.  Emma  Neal,  aged  six. 
and  her  sister  Marie,  aged  three,  were  found  dead  in  the  bedroom 
of  their  terraced  house  in  Chelnisfianfl,  Essex,  early  yesterday. 

Police  said  the  fire  started  in  the  bedroom.  Detective  Inspector 
Tom  Harper  said:  “We  have  ruled  out  arson  or  an  electrical  fault  I 
can't  think  of  many  other  options.  They  could  have  been  playing 
with  matches  or  a lighter — although  we  can’t  confirm  that” 

The  girls’  mother.  Helen,  and  their  father,  Phil — who  are  both 
in  their  30s — brother  James,  aged  12.  and  sister  Tracey,  aged 
seven,  were  treated  in  hospital  for  the  effects  of  smoke  inhalation. 

Smoke  was  seen  pouring  from  the  girls'  bedroom  shortly  after 
7am.  A firefightermadfl  a vain  attempt  to  get  into  the  blazing 
bedroom — even  though  he  was  not  wearing  breathing 
apparatus. 


Footballer  on  sex  charge 

A MANCHESTER  City  footballer,  Andy  Dibble,  has  been  charged 
with  indecently  assaulting  a woman.  The  31-year-old  reserve  team 
goalkeeper  will  appear  before  magistrates  in  Traflbrd,  Greater 

Manchester,  next  month,  jointly  charged  with  another  man  and  a 
woman. 

It  Is  understood  the  alleged  victim  marie  a complaint  after  a 
party  in  Hale,  Greater  Manchester,  on  May  18.  Mr  Dtohle,  from 
Bowden,  near  Altrincham,  Greater  Manchester,  was  arrested  In 
June  together  with  Michael  Wood,  aged  37,  from  Woodsmoor, 
Stockport,  and  Barbara  Goodman,  aged  38,  firom  Whitefield, 
Manchester.  The  three  were  balled  while  police  made  Inquiries 
and  were  charged  after  attending  Altrtncbam  police  station  on 
Thursday.  Mr  Dibble  signed  for  the  club  in  1989,  and  went  into  toe 
reserves  the  following  year. 


Under-age  binge  for  Oasis 

A VISIT  to  Corit  by  toe  Manchester  rock  groiqp  Oasis  has 
prompted  the  Irish  city's  mayor  to  call  for  identity  cards  to  be 
issued  to  stop  under-age  drilling. 

A total  ofSOjOOO  fans  flooded  toe  city  for  this  week’s  concerts, 
and  Jim  Corr  said  yesterday:  “I  was  shocked  at  toe  number  of 
young  people,  not  aged  18.  who  were  sitting  in  the  streets  drinking 
beer  in  the  early  afternoon.  I wondered  what  kind  of  condition 
they  would  be  in  late  at  night,  when  the  concert  ended. 

“I  accept  that  these  concerts  are  part  of  youth  culture  today.  But 
we  lave  a problem  with  under-age  drinking.  If  we  had  an  identity 
system  we  could  lean  heavily  on  publicans  who  sffl-ve  people  too 
young." 


Vicar’s  death:  man  remanded 

A 31-YEAR-OLD  man  was  remanded  in  custody  yesterday 
charged  with  the  murder  ofa  vicar who  was  stabbed  to  death  in 
toe  grounds  of  his  church. 

Terence  Storey  made  a nine-minute  appearance  at  Liverpool 
magistrates  court,  and  was  remanded  until  Monday.  He  was 
charged  with  murdering  Christopher  Gray,  aged  32.  at  St  Marga- 
ret’s church,  Anfield,  early  on  Tuesday.  There  was  no  application 
for  bail. 


Libel  trial  set  for  October 

NEIL  Hamilton  MP  and  lobbyist  Ian  Greer’s  libel  action  against 
toe  Guardian  over  allegations  that  they  took  cash  for  tabling 

parliamentary  questions  is  to  go  ahead  at  the  High  Court  in 
October.  The  trial  was  stayed  last  year  because  Mr  Justice  May 
ruled  that  it  would  breach  Westminster's  historic  right  not  to 
have  its  debates  questioned  in  the  courts.  Yesterday  in  the  High 
Court  the  judge  ruled  that  asection  in  the  Defamation  Act  which 
comes  into  effect  tn  September,  means  that  the  case  can  now 
proceed.  The-Guardlan  had  made  an  application  that  toe  new  law 
prevented  a fair  trial 
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the  eyes  have  ft  ‘H^onigiT^  nfTnnv  Blalrr  and  Labour’s  portrayal  of  Norman.  Lament  as  Vatman  in  a 1992  poster 

Tories  pitch  Vatman  against  ‘demon’ 


Rebecca  Smith  era 
Political  Conreepandewt 


THE  controversy  over 
the  Tory  advertise- 
ment demonising 
Tony  Blair  escalated 
yesterday,  when  the  party’s 
former  communications 
chief,  Hugh  Colver.  said  toe 
image  was  unpleasant  and  in- 
effective. 

Labour's  hopes  of  getting 
toe  advertisement  banned  by 
the  Advertising  Standards 
Authority  were  boosted  when 
the  watchdog  chairman.  Lord 
Rodgers,  confirmed  there  was 
a prlma  facie  case  that  it 
breached  the  Industry’s  code 
of  practice. 


But  the  Conservative  Party 
said  it  was  planning  to  launch 
a “robust"  defence  of  the 
imapft,  which  portrays  the 
Labour  leader  — a practising 
Christian  — as  a demon  with 
blazing  red  eyee. 

Mr  Colver  — who  quit  as 
Tory  director  of  communica- 
tions last  year  — said  of  the 
advert  *T  don’t  like  it,  partly 
because  I don't  find  it  particu- 
larly pleasant,  but  also,  more 
importantly,  I just  don’t  think 
it  works.” 

He  admitted  the  thinking 
behind  such  tactics  had 
“partly”  led  to  his  departure 
and  claimed  he  would  have 
argued  against  the  use  of  the 
poster. 

“I  have  to  say  that  although 


one  recognises  that  negative 
campaigning  does  tend  to 
worts; ...  I do  wander  whether 
this  Is  the  right  tactic  for  toe 
Conservatives,  given  toe  un- 
doubted credibility  that  Tony 
Blair  has  personally  and  that 
New  Labour  has  acquired.” 
he  told  BBC  Radio  4’s  World 
atOne. 

But  the  Defence  Secretary, 
Michael  Portillo,  said,  that  toe 
Tories’  submission  to  toe  Ad- 
vertising Standards  Author- 
ity would  highlight  Labour 
rampaign  adverts,  such  as  a 
1992  poster  featuring  the  then 
Chancellor,  Norman  Lament, 
as  "Vatman”. 

Mr  Portillo  y»id  much  of 
the  criticism  was  misplaced. 
"I  think  that  fa  based  cm  a 


complete  misunderstanding 
and  that  is  that  toe  eyes  are 
demonic.  The  eyes  are  not  de- 
monic. They  are  dangerous. 

"What  people  seem  to  be 
very  worried  about  is  that  the 
face  of  Tony  Blair  should  be 
used  with  those  eyes.  - 

“Do  we  really  have  now 
such  a cult  of  personality  in 
the  Labour  Party  that  we  can- 
not do  to  Tony  Blair  what  toe 
Labour  Party  happily  did  to 
us  with  Norman  Lament  in 
1992?" 

The  Advertising  Standards 
Authority  launched  an  inves- 
tigation into  whether  the 
poster  fa  offensive  this  weds 
after  complaints  from  mem- 
bers of  toe  public.  Church 
leaders  have  warned  that  toe 


advertisement's  use  of  Sa- 
tanic" imagery  was  “poten- 
tially dangerous".  Yesterday 
the  Bishop  of  Aston,  toe  Rt 
Rev  John  Austin,  said  toe 
poster  would  be  disturbing  to 
many  Muslims  ds  well  as 
Christians.  And  an  editorial 
in  Reform,  toe  journal  of  toe 
United  Reformed  Church,  lik- 
ened the  attempts  to  demon- 
ise Mr  Blair  to  attacks  on  Is- 
raeli prime  minister  Yltzak 
Rabin  shortly  before  be  was 
shot  dead  by  a religions 

fanatic. 

The  ASA  would  ban  the 
poster  if  it  is  found  to  breach 
the  industry's  code  of  practice 
by  causing  "serious  or  wide- 
spread offence”  or  portraying 
a jMiijtiHan  in  an  “offensive 


or  adverse”  way.  Peter  Man- 
delson,  head  of  labour's  elec- 
tion planning,  welcomed  Lord 
Rodgers'  comments.  "We 
have  fall  confidence  that  the 
Advertising  Standards  Au- 
thority will  reach  the  most 
appropriate  finding  in  this 
raw  The  Tories  certainly 
have  a case  to  answer,  and  we 
hope  this  will  encourage  them 
to  dee"  up  their  act” 

Mr  Mandelson  rejected  the 
Tories’  claim  that  the  poster 
was  in  the  same  vein  as 
Labour’s  image  of  Norman 
Lament 

“We  were  attacking  a sub- 
ject not  a person.  There  were 
no  complaints  and.  Indeed, 
Mr  Lamont's  office  even 
asked  for  a copy  of  it” 


Outspoken  Prescott  endangers  truce  with  Blair 


Deputy  talks  of  party  unease  and 
says  some  MPs  ‘can’t  stomach’ 
certain  shadow  cabinet  members 


Rebecca  SmHfiers 


THE  fragile  truce  be- 
tween Tony  Blair  and 
John  Prescott  appeared 
to  have  been  shattered  yester- 
day, after  the  combative 
Labour  deputy  leader  pub- 
licly expressed  his  concern 
about  toe  speed  of  change 
within  toe  party  and  candidly 
admitted  some  MPs  “couldn’t 
stomach”  certain  members  of 
the  shadow  cabinet 
Just  a week  after  he  had 
rebuked  toe  shadow  overseas 
development  spokeswoman, 
Clare  Short,  for  criticising  Mr 
Blair's  media  advisers  in  a 
magazine  interview,  Mr  Pres- 
cott set  out  his  worries  in  an 
interview  with  toe  Indepen- 
dent — and  promptly  disap- 
peared on  holiday. 

Mr  Prescott  was  entrusted 
to  be  the  party's  “caretaker” 
over  toe  last  two  weeks,  while 
Mr  Blair  has  been  holidaying 
in  Tuscany.  Last  week  he 
took  Ms  Short  to  task  after 


she  warned  In  toe  New  States- 
man that  Mr  Blair  risked  los- 
ing the  general  election  if  be 
continued  to  succumb  to  toe 
influence  of  the  “dark  forces" 
surrounding  him- 

But  Mr  Prescott  warned 
yesterday  that  Labour  grass- 
roots activists  had  been  left 
feeling  “uneasy”-  wito  the 
pace  of  change  in  the  party 
under  Mr  Blair's  leadership, 
and  the  speed  wito  which  toe 
leadership  announced  new 
policies. 

“Sometimes  pniirfeg  seem 
to  appear  rather  quickly.  I 
think  this  has  Left  the  party 
feeling  a little  uneasy.  But 
overwhelmingly  the  party 
wants  to  win  the  next  general 
election. 

“That  Is  Tony  Blair’s  over- 
all consideration.” 

Mr  Prescott  is  known  to  be 
unhappy  that  thp  unifying  ef- 
fect cf  holding  the  shadow 
cabinet  elections  early<and  re- 
jecting the  previous  team 
has  been  largely  undermined 
by  Mr  Blair's  Insistence  on 


announcing  a new  disciplin- 
ary code. 

“That  was  one  of  toe  great- 
est acts  of  discipline  by  die 
parliamentary  party  that  has 
ever  been  recorded.  There 
were  lots  of  MPs  voting  for 
people  they  couldn't  stomach 
but  they  did  not  want  to  pro- 
vide division,”  he  said  in  toe 
interview. 

But  Mr  Prescott’s  use  of 
such  strong  language  to  de- 
note the  unpopularity  of  some 
members  of  the  shadow  cabi- 
net was  thought  to  be  directed 
at  former  health  spokes- 
woman Harriet  Harman,  who 
scraped  in  at  the  bottom  of 
toe  poll  and  has  since  been 
moved  to  toe  social  security 
brief.  Mr  Prescott  wanted  Mr 
Blair  to  sack  her  over  her  de- 
cision to  send  her  son  to  a 
selective  schooL  Mr  Prescott 
has  in  toe  past  made  no  secret 
of  his  loathing  of  toe  “beauti- 
ful people”  and  advisers  who 
surround  Mr  Blair. 

Yesterday  Mr  Prescott’s 
nffti»  said  hi*  comments  had 
been  blown  up  out  cf  all  pro- 
portion. 

They  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  Mr  Blair  had  acknowl- 
edged that  there  are  concerns 
about  toe  speed  of  his  “mod- 
ernisation" of  toe  party. 


No-nonsense  ‘man  of  the  people’ 
finds  it  difficult  to  fit  in  with  the 
‘Islington  socialist’  moderniser 


■ HE  strains  and  tensions 

I between  Tony  Blair,  and 
John  Prescott  are  legend- 
ary, and  have  as  much  to  do 
with  their  contrasting 
characters  as  with  the  New 
and  Old  Labour  politics 
they  represent,  writes 
Rebecca  Smithers. 

Since  elected  as  deputy 
leader  two  years  ago,  the 
former  trade  unionist  has 
been  under  the  spotlight  as 
he  has  tried  to  reconcile  his 
own  no-nonsense  “man  of 
the  people”  approach  to 
politics  with  Mr  Blair's 
modernising  and  brand  of 
“Xstington  socialism”. 

In  January  he  had  a 
heated  argument  with  Mr 
Blair  when  he  demanded 
that  Harriet  Hannan  be 
sacked-  A famous  photo- 
graph, taken  that  day, 
showed  him  glaring  at  Mr 
Blair  at  Commons  des- 
patch box. 

Mr  Prescott  also  let  It  be 
known  that  he  was  angry 
about  his  exclusion  from 


Mr  Blair’s  “inner  sanc- 
tum” of  advisers.  But  the 
pair  patched  thlngk  up  and 
Mr  Prescott  was  rewarded 
wito'  a key  job  in  toe  gen- 
eral election  planning 
team.  Mr  Blair  then  paid 
tribute  to  Mr  Prescott  after 
Labour’s  spectacular  win 
in  April's  Staffordshire 
byelectum. 

The  former  transport 
spokesman  and  rail  work- 
er's son  has,  however, 
scarcely  disguised  his 
anger  over  Mr  Blair's 
“watering  down”  of 
Labour's  policy  on  rail 
renationalisation  — a move 
likely  to  prompt  a bitter 
row  at  the  party  confer- 
ence. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  two 
have  clashed  over  toe  Tube 
strike.  When  Mr  Blair  de- 
cided to  call  on  toe  unions 
to  submit  to  binding  arbi- 
tration, Mr  Prescott  had  to 
deny  reports  that  he  had 
been  so  angry  he  had  to  be 
“scraped  off  the  wall”. 


Watchdog  to  investigate 
‘lost’  coal  worth  £24m 


Rebecca  SmWtieim 


National  Audit  Office 
Is  to  investigate  an  alle- 
gation that  nearly  £24 
million  worth  of  coal,  said  to 
have  gone  missing  from  a 
British  Coal  colliery  two 
years  ago,  has  turned  up  in 
stockpiles  owned  by  the  main 
private  coal  company,  RJB 

Mining 

The  office  agreed  to  study 
ftp  dnlniR  after  receiving  a 
complaint  from  Paddy  Tip- 
ping, Labour  MP  for  toe  Not- 
tinghamshire constituency  cf 


Sherwood,  where  the  coal  fa 
alleged  to  have  been  found  at 
toe  former  Rufford  colliery. 

Mr  Tipping  wrote  to  the  of- 
fice's comptroller  and  auditor 
general.  Sir  John  Bourn,  ex- 
pressing concern  about 
reports  of  hundreds  cf  thou- 
sands of  tonnes  of  surplus 
coal  at  RixSbrd,  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a “windfall  gain” 
(f  more  than  £23  million 
worth  of  taxpayers'  assets 
through  privatisation. 

There  is  speculation  in  the 
min  tog  industry  that  the  dis- 
crepancy may  be  the  result  of 
an  accounting  error.  Esti- 
mates of  toe  disputed  stock- 
pile vary  between  400,000  and 
750 .000  tonnes  — enough  to 
cover  at  least  two  football 
pitches  to  a height  of  six  feet 

“There  is  increasing  con- 
cern in  toe  Nottingham  coal- 
field that  this  is  yet  another 
rip-aff,”  Mr  Tipping  said  yes- 
terday. “We  need  to  establish 
whether  there  is  clearly  a loss 


to  the  taxpayer  and  a loss  to 
the  Exchequer.  The  people  of 
Nottingham  already  feel  be- 
trayed by  the  Government 
over  coal  privatisation." 

A spokesman  for  RJB  said 
yesterday  that  it  had  bought 
most  of  British  Coal's  work- 
ing pits  and  stocks  on  toe 
basis  of  two  stock  surveys  in 
toe  run-up  to  privatisation  at 
the  end  of  1994  — one  for  the 
Government  and  one  for  RJB. 
After  taking  intn  account  sub- 
sequent sales,  torn  was  **00 


There  is  concern 
in  the  Nottingham 
coalfield  that 
this  is  yet 
another  rip-off 


significant  discrepancy"  be- 
tween the  results  of  those  sur- 
veys and  what  was  left  on  the 
ground. 

The  controversy  has  its  ori- 
gins in  a 1994  scandal  within 
BC,  when  a gap  of  600,000 
tonnes  of  coal,  which  would 
fill  20,000  lorries,  was  found 
between  recorded  and  actual 
stocks  at  Rufford.  Two  senior 
BC  managers  — John  Long- 
dan,  the  Midlands  area  direc- 
tor, and  Mike  Gore,  the  Not- 
tinghamshire marketing 
manager — were  forced  out  as 
a result,  amid  rumours  that 
toe  coal  had  been  deliberately 
"disappeared”. 

Mr  Gore,  who  now  works 


for  RJB,  last  night  refused  to 
comment  on  the  new  allega- 
tion. Mr  Longdon  said  that  if 
the  latest  claims  were  correct, 
he  believed  the  problem  was 
the  result  of  compounded 
errors  In  stock  surveys, 
which  were  ''notoriously  dif- 
ficult” and  appeared  to  have 
imripruxrKirmtaH  +ho  quantity 
of  coal  at  Rufford.  There  was 
no  suggestion  of  dishonesty 
on  the  port  of  RJB,  which  had 
paid  for  what  it  thought  it 

was  buying.  But  he  hoped  any 

new  Information  would 
“clear  away  the  shadow  over 
my  own  honesty  and 
integrity”. 

In  his  letter,  Mr  Upping 
wrote:  “I  have  received  sev- 
eral reports  that  toe  coal 
stocks  at  Rufford  were  larger 
than  the  reassessed  assets.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  alleged  that 
the  missing  660,00a  tonnes 
have  now  been  found’  at  Ruf- 
ford." 

RJB  Mining  had  been  “very 
straightforward"  in  its  res- 
ponse, believing  “it  had  only 
acquired  the  assets  it  paid  far 
through  toe  privatisation  pro- 
cess”. But  he  added  that  “toe 
complaint  has  been  made  to 
me  that,  if  these  reports  are 
correct,  then  RJB  Mining  hna 
received  a substantial  asset  at 
no  cost  and  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  taxpayer”. 

A spokesman  for  the  office 
said  yesterday  that  tt  had 
received  toe  letter:  “We  in- 
tend to  try  and  find  out  what 
has  happened,  and  will  proba- 
bly involve  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  in  our 
investigations^. 


Warning  to  colleges  on  ‘poaching’ 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


POACHING  of  students  by 
universities  has  cost  col- 
leges thousands  of  pounds  in 
lost  fee  income  and  provoked 
a warning  from  the  admis- 
sions service. 

Tony  Higgins,  chief  execu- 
tive of  toe  Universities  and 
Colleges  Admissions  Service, 
issued  a warning  to  admis- 
sions tutors  in  toe  current 
round  following  complaints 
from  colleges  and  some  uni- 
versities. They,  said  students 
signed  up  for  diploma  courses 
were  being  lured  away  by 
offers  from  universities. 

This  year's  record  A level 
results  have  lead  to  students 


gaining  places  quicker  than 
in  previous  years  but  some 
engineering  and  science 
courses  are  still  experiencing 
difficulties  in  filling  their 
vacancies. 

A further  drop  in  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  doing 
science  A levels  was  an- 
nounced this  week.  - 

All  higher  education  appli- 
cations for  university  and  col- 
leges are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
cessed through  UCAS.  But  Mr 
Higgins  warned  the  250  insti- 
tutions in  the  service  that 
"over-enthusiastic"  tutors 
who  had  met  their  targets 
might  go  to  students  they  had 
earlier  rejected  and  encour- 
age them  to  apply  direct 

Further  education  colleges 
which  face  intense. pressures 


‘Son’  of  Rab  C.  Nesbitt  dies  . 


John  Arlktge 


'THE  actor  Eric  Cullen,  who 
I played  Wee  Burney  in  toe 
TV  comedy  series  Rab  C.  Nes- 
bitt until  he  was  convicted  of 
paedophile  ft'aH  tn 

hospital  yesterday,  aged3L 

He  was  admitted  to  Hair- 
myres  Hospital,  near  Glas- 
gow, on  Wednesday  and 
underwent  emergency  sur- 
gery for  abdominal  pain. 

The  4ft  tall  actor,  who 
played  Rab  C.  Nesbitt's  gawky 
son  in  toe  BBC  series  starring 
Gregor  Fisher,  was  one  of 
Scotland's  most  popular  ac- 
tors until  be  was  charged 
wito  offences  Involving  chil- 
dren. Police  discovered  child 
pornography  at  his  home. 

With  Cullen  facing  court 
action,  BBC  Scotland  wrote 


him  out  of  toe  Rab  C.  Nesbitt 
scripts.  At  toe  High  Court  in 
Edinburgh  last  year  Cullen 
admitted  four  charges  of  inde- 
cency. He  was  jailed  for  nine 
months  but  released  after  two 
weeks  in  Barlinnie  prison 
after  lodging  an  appeal 

At  Scotland's  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal,  Cullen’s 
lawyers  said  he  had  been  sex- 
ually abused  since  he  was  13 
and  had  become  a target  for 
paedophiles  because  his 
height  mads  him  look  like  a 
child.  His  sentence  was 
reduced  to  three  years'  proba- 
tion. He  later  took,  a drugs 
overdose. 

In  his  last  recorded  inter- 
view Cullen  said:  “Going  on 
stage  helped  me  to  escape 
from  the  darkness.” 
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to  meet  recruitment  targel 
this  year  have  been  partici 
larly  incensed.  Rlchar 
Evans,  principal  of  Stockpoi 
College,  said  that  two  year 
ago  he  lost  100  students  eac 
worth  between  £2,000  an 
£5,000  in  income  from  to 
funding  council. 

He  expects  poaching,  t 
occur  into  the  autumn  tert 
after  students  had  starte 
courses  at  toe  college. 

By  yesterday  190,000  of  to 
expected  290,000  new  entrant 
this  year  had  received  fin 
acceptances. 

• Teesside  University  ha 
been  awarded  £350,000  to  rui 
“summer  colleges”  for  fou 
years  for  studente  to  improv 
their  skills  and  knowledge  be 
fore  starting  degrees. 


Derek 
Malcolm 
reviews  the 
^ latest  film 
releases 
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Farmers  face  ruin  after  collapse  of  talks  on  slaughter  payments  • Old  soldier  attacks  bar  on  muck 


Cash  row 
halts  Ulster 
BSE  cull 


David  Sharroek 
Ireland  Correspondent 

OKTHERN  Ireland's 
beef  farmers  have 
been  plunged  deeper 
into  crisis  as  the 
BSE  cattle  cull  comes  to  a halt 
today  because  of  a row  over 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
Slaughter- 

Negotiations  between  the 
Northern  Ireland  Meat  Ex- 
porters Association  (N3DMEA) 
and  the  Northern  Ireland 
Office  over  payments  broke 
down  on  Thursday  night 

With  90,000  animals  left  to 
be  culled,  farmers  are  far-tpe 
ruin  unless  the  dispute  can  be 
swiftly  resolved. 

Meat  plant  operators  were 
being  paid  £87.50  a beast  for 
killing  the  30-month-old  cows, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the 
Government  is  seeking  to  cut 
the  rate  to  £47. 

George  Trevelyan,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Meat  Interven- 
tion Board,  which  adminis- 
ters the  scheme,  said 
yesterday:  "We  haven’t 
agreed  a new  price  but  the  job 
should  be  done  for  considera- 
bly less,  the  process  is  fairly 
straightforward  and  simple." 

The  Northern  Ireland  agri- 
culture minister  Baroness 
Denton  appealed  to  NTMEA  to  1 
go  back  into  negotiations.  j 

"If  the  cull  Is  stopped,  the  | 
people  who  will  suffer  are  the 
farmers. 

“The  Government  has  put 
£2.5  billion  in  and  more  — 
this  will  just  make  it  so  much 
worse  for  the  formers,”  she 
said. 

“There  is  a massive  backlog 
already. 

“It's  not  enough  for  the  fac- 
tories to  be  killing  just  4,000 
cattle  a week  when  there’s  a 


90,000  backlog,”  said  a former 
yesterday.  "We’re  here  in  the 
middle  of  August  and  the 
autumn  is  coining  forward 
quite  fast.  With  no  rain 
recently,  grass  is  becoming 
scarce  and  these  cattle  may 
have  to  be  housed  again  and 
that  would  be  a complete  di- 
saster,” be  said. 

“Healthy  prime  beef,  young 
cattle,  millions  of  people  in 
the  world  starving  — there’s 
something  ethically  and  mor- 
ally wrong  here. 

“The  Government  don’t 
understand  the  severity  of  the 
problem  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  they  are  going  to  have  to 
do  something  radical  about  it 
immediately.”  i 

The  Ulster  Farmers  Union 
president,  Greer  McCollum, 
told  the  NIMEA  to  “stop  play- 
ing around  with  the  liveli- 
hoods of  our  beef  formers. 

“This  is  another  terrible 
blow  to  the  formers’  morale. 
-But  let  me  say  the  Govern- 
ment, as  for  as  this  cull 
scheme  is  concerned,  had  not 
met  the  commitments  prom- 
ised to  farmers.” 

Mr  McCollum  said  farmers 
were  now  contemplating 
burning  their  animals  them- 
selves, as  happened  during 
the  foot-and-mouth  scare. 
“But  this  is  a route  I would 
not  like  to  have  to  go  down,” 
he  said. 

Leslie  Craig:  chairman  of 
the  local  Agricultural  Produc- 
ers Association,  said:  “We 
would  hope  for  everyone’s 
sake  that  this  can  be  resolved 
quickly  and  before  Monday 
morning. 

“We  are  meeting  senior  offi- 
cials of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture in  London  and  this 
will  certainly  be  on  top  of  our 
agenda  if  it  is  not  resolved  in 
the  meantime.” 


Retired  major  Frank  Homfray  at  work  down  on  the  farm.  ’Orders  for  manure  have  just  disappeared’ 
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Farmer  rails  at  ‘crazy’  Germans 
as  British  manure  is  turned  away 
because  of  mad  cow  disease 


because  they  are  scared  of  I iana  bulls  and  cows  goes 


BRITISH  cow  manure  has 
fallen  foul  of  the  BSE  scare, 
it  was  claimed  yesterday, 
writes  Hannah  Pool. 

Retired  major  Frank 


catching  mad  cow  disease. 
Major  Homfray.  73.  said: 
“We  used  to  sell  12,000  bags 
a year  to  the  Germans,  but 
now  because  of  the  BSE 
scare  and  the  propaganda 


into  Cowbrtge  Concen- 
trated Cattle  Compost, 
which  the  major  claims  is 
Gve  times  stronger  than 
normal  form  yard  manure 
and  does  not  smell.  The 


Homfray,  of  Penllyn  Estate  that  they  have  been  fed  the  farm  produces  300-400 


Farm,  Cowbrldge,  South 
Wales,  can  no  longer  sell 
the  manure  from  his  prize 


orders  have  just 
disappeared.” 

The  manure  from  an  800- 


winning  cows  to  Germany  | strong  herd  of  March! gin- 


just  tonnes  of  fertiliser  every 
year,  most  of  which  goes  to 
800-  local  farms  and  garden  cen- 
igln-  tres.  Major  Homfray  dis- 


missed worries  about  BSE 
as  crazy.  The  National 
Farmers  Union  said:  “This 
is  symptomatic  of  the  Ger- 
man paranoia  about  BSE." 

Major  Homfray  has 
pledged  to  give  £10,000  to 
charity  if  anyone  could 
prove  a case  of  CJD  — the 
human  form  of  BSE  — 
being  contracted  through 
eating  beef. 


‘Absurd  theatre’  as  Old  Master  is  purchased  just  on  deadline 


Dan  Ghhtar 

JUST  as  the  export  ban  on 
Guercino’s  Erminia  Find- 
ing The  Wounded  Tatt- 
ered,expired  at  midnight  on 
; Hnirsday,^ ■'the  final-- £17.500 
was  found  to  complete  the 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland's 
purchase  of  the  painting  for 
£2,043,096. 

The  export  deferral  notice 


had  been  issued  to  prevent 
the  painting  going  to  the  J 
Paul  Getty  Museum  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Standing  before  the  paint- 
ing, Timothy  Clifford,  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Galleries 
of;  Scotland,  -said  yesterday: 
“At  midnight  the  difference  of 
£17,500  was  found  by  an  anon-' 
ymous  benefactor.” 

. The  race  to  buy  the  paint- 
ing had  been  the  subject  of  an 


appeal  once  the  National  Her- 
itage Memorial  Fund  had 
agreed  to  provide  75  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  price.  John 
Paul  Getty  Jnr  contributed  i 
£100,000,  as  did  the  Scottish 
Office.  A farther  £100,000  was 
donated  by  the"  Po  Shing  Woo 
Foundation  of  Hong  Kong. 
Collection  boxes  in  the  gal- 
lery raised  £3,000. 

Mr  Clifford  said  that  the  in- 
terest aroused  by  the  appeal 


had  been  beneficial  “You 
probably  think  this  is  a piece 
of  absurd  theatre,  but  the  ap- 
peal suddenly  got  Into  calm 
waters.  Guercino  is  an  artist 
not  everybody  had  heard  of 
beforehand." 

The  decision  to  buy  the 
painting  had  been  criticised 
on  several  fronts.  The  last 
minute  nature  ctf  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  neces- 
sary fands  bad  been  raised  at- 
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tracted  suggestions  It  had 
been  stage  managed.  The  50- 
y ear-old  Mr  Clifford,  who  de- 
signed the  tartan  uniforms 
worn  by  the  gallery's  atten- 
dants, has  previously  been  in . 
the  news  for  describing  Scot- 
tish art  as  “a  minor  school", 
and  for  injudiciously  criticis- 
ing Mr  Getty  junior  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  ofCano- 
va’s  Three  Graces. 

A letter  in  yesterday’s 
Scotsman  newspaper  from 
Angus  Grossart.  chairman  of 
the  National  Galleries  of  Scot- 
land. cast  doubt  on  Mr  Clif- 
ford’s assertion  that  the  pur- 
chase had  been  a nail-biting 
event  “We  believe  that  the 
purchase  is  a great  triumph 
for  Scotland,”  Mr  Grossart 
wrote,  several  hours  before 
the  deadline-  Mr  Clifford 
revealed  also  that  the  anony- 
mous donor  of  the  £17.500  had 
agreed  to  make  up  the  short- 
foil  whatever  the  figure. 

Mr  Grossart  was  writing  to 


Timothy  Clifford:  criticised 
over  announcement 

address  another  criticism  of 
the  purchase,  that  the  17th 
century  Italian  Old  Master, 
which  has  been  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Howard  family  of 
Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshire 
for  more  than  200  years,  had 
little  relevance  to  Scotland. 


Under  the  headline  "Heritage, 
schmeritage",  Duncan  Mac- 
millan had  asked  in  the  Scots- 
man: ‘Is  it  the  importance  of 
the  purchaser,  the  place,  or 
the  length  of  time  it  hung 
there  that  changes  into  heri- 
tage what  was  once  a lot  in  an 
auction?” 

The  painting,  bought  at 
Christie’s  in  London  by  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  in  1772,  is  not 
regarded  as  an  exceptional  ex- 
ample of  the  artist’s  work. 

"It's  very  nice,  but  it's  only 
sophisticated  wallpaper," 
said  Murdo  Macdonald  lec- 
turer in  cultural  studies  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
"Mr  Clifford  has  an  ignorance 
of  Scotland  complicated  by 
delusions  of  grandeur." 

Dr  Macdonald  said  that  in 
one  way  the  painting  did  be- 
long in  the  gallery.  “It’s  the 
only  thing  that  goes  with  the 
red  walls,"  he  said.  Mr  Clif- 
ford, needless  to  say.  chose 
the  wallpaper. 
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FRENCH  detectives  ar- 
rived in  Cornwall  early 
yesterday  morning  to 
begin  briefing  British  police 
about  plans  to  re  interview 
srhoolfrieniis  of  the  murdered 
Launceston  teenager  Caroline 
Dickinson. 

Amid  continued  uncer- 
tainty about  the  details  of  the 
cross-channel  investigation, 
Caroline's  headmaster  spoke 
of  the  determination  of  chil- 
dren at  the  school  to  help 
catch  her  killer 
Caroline,  who  was  13,  was 
raped  and  suffocated  four 
weeks  ago  while  on  a school 
trip  to  Brittany.  She  was 
among  a party  of  40  children 
and  five  adulfo  from  Launces- 
ton College  staying  at  a youth 
hostel  in  Plvine  Fougeres 
near  St  Main. 

A 30-year-old  vagrant  who 
confessed  to  the  murder  was 
released  from  police  custody 
last  week  after  DNA  tests 
showed  he  had  not  committed 
the  rape. 

Speaking  at  a press  confer- 
ence yesterday,  headteacher 
Alan  wreath  said  children, 
teachers  and  parents  wanted 
to  do  everything  they  could  to 
help  the  police  despite  the 
prospect  of  having  to  relive 
their  ordeal. 

“We  hope  that  these  inqui- 
ries can  be  completed  as 
quickly  as  is  possible.  Above 
all  we  hope  that  there  may 
perhaps  be  some  piece  of  in- 
formation that  may  lead  to 
the  arrest  of  the  man  who  has 
Inflicted  so  much  pain  on  our 
community.” 

Asked  whether  the  families 
would  agree  to  DNA  testing  of 
the  five  teenage  boys  on  the 
trip.  Mr  Roath  said:  "My 
understanding  is  the  parents 
will  co-operate  as  far  as  they 
possibly  can." 

He  said  he  did  not  have  de- 
tails of  the  information  the 
French  police  wanted,  but 
said  they  had  made  it  dear  on 
several  occasions  they  were 
coming  to  Launceston  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  talk  to 
the  children  and  work  with 
them  as  witnesses. 

The  vicar  of  Launceston, 
the' Rev  Tim  Newcorabe,  who 
has  been  comforting  Caro- 
line's family  since  the  trag- 
edy. called  for  the  interviews 
to  be  conducted  with  privacy- 
other  families  he  had  been 
in  touch  with  had  reacted  to 
news  of  the  renewed  question- 
ing with  a mixture  of  feelings 
and  emotions:  “Sadness  that 
this  is  necessary-  relief  that  a 
week  of  speculation  is  oven 
and  hope  that  the  help  they 
could  give  our  own  authori- 
ties and  the  French  authori- 
ties will  lead  to  a conviction." 

The  process  of  checking 
statements  given  by  the 
school  party  in  France  trill 
begin  on  Monday.  Filmed  in- 
terviews with  pupils  will  be 
conducted  by  Devon  and 
Cornwall  police  officers. 
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I was  going 
to  meet  two 
sporting 
giants  and 
I was  really 
looking 
forward  to 
it.  By  the 
time  our 
40-minute 
meeting 
was  over, 

I have  never 
been  so 
glad  to 
leave  an 
interview 
in  my  life. 
Joanna  Coles 
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REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION:  Party  faithful  cheer  lukewarm  wrap-up  in  San  Diego 


Jonathan  Freedland 
In  San  Diego 


Expectations  for 
Bob  Dole's  accep- 
tance speech  had 
been  low  — even  his 
best  friends  admit  he  is  no  or- 
ator — but  anticipation  after 
a week  of  build-up  was  high. 
His  supporters  hoped  and  his 
opponents  feared  the  Republi- 
can candidate  would  deliver 
the  speech  of  his  life.  Yester- 
day it  appeared  his  achieve- 
ment was  more  modest,  leav- 
ing an  audience  not  exactly 
wowed  by  his  performance. 

"I  thought  it  was  all  right," 
said  the  nominee  himself  of 


| his  moment  in  the  national 
spotlight  “I  liked  It." 

But  the  first  reviews  for  his 
performance  were  lukewarm. 
“It  had  a kind  of  interrupted 
eloquence,"  was  the  kindest 
remark  that  Peggy  Noonan, 
the  speech-writer  credited 
with  some  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
best  lines,  could  manage. 

"He  would  build  up  a good 
theme  and  then  drop  it."  she 
said.  Ms  Noonan  alio  faulted 
the  candidate  for  successfully 
sketching  a moral  critique  of 
the  United  States,  only  to  con- 
clude “with  a cheap  'and  it’s 
all  Bill  Clinton's  fault'." 

Other  party  analysts  put  on 
a braver  face.  Kellyanne  Fitz- 
patrick, a Republican  poll- 


ster, said  it  was  a “well -exe- 
cuted speech”  that  pressed 
several  American  "hot  button 
issues."  Ms  Fitzpatrick  said  it 
was  now  up  to  Mr  Clinton  to 
show  why  he  had  the  moral 
authority  to  be  president 

But  she,  too,  concluded  that 
Mr  Dole's  frequent  stumbling, 
his  awkward  body  posture 
and  his  habit  of  treading  on 
his  own  applause  lines  dimin- 
ished his  effectiveness. 

“He  should  have  said  Tm 
not  good  at  this’,"  Ms  Fitzpat- 
rick said,  explaining  that  the 
polls  show  fear  of  public 
speaking  is  America's  most 
common  phobia. 

Bill  Kristol,  editor  of  the 
conservative  Weekly  Stan- 


I dardand  former  chief  of  staff 
to  vice-president  Dan  Quayle, 
was  disappointed.  "It  was  not 
forward-looking  or  optimis- 
tic. It  was  about  an  America 
that  once  was." 

Republican  office  holders 
were  more  effiuive.  The  gov- 
ernor of  California,  Pete  Wil- 
son, told  Mr  Dole:  “You  gave 
the  most  courageous  speech 
I’ve  ever  heard  from  a presi- 
dential candidate."  The  par- 
ty’s majority  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives, 
Dick  Armey,  said:  “This  was 
a 10  or  better." 

Democrats,  however,  seized 
on  the  speech  as  the  first 
lapse  in  an  otherwise  flawless 
Republican  convention,  not- 


ing that  Mr  Clinton  had  not 
even  bothered  to  watch  the 
speech.  A senior  adviser.  ( 
George  Stephanopoulos,  said: 
“This  was  the  most  partisan, 
negative  and  divisive  accep- 
tance speech  since  Barry 
Gold  water  in  1964,"  referring 
to  the  ultra-right  Republican 
nominee  who  famously  de- 
clared: "extremism  in  the  de- 
fence of  liberty  is  no  vice." 

Hie  nation's  pundits  i 
delivered  a mixed  verdict  on 
the  speech.  The  main  televi- 
sion networks  agreed  it  was 
probably  too  long.  Ron  E tv- 
in  g,  the  political  editor  of 
Congressional  Quarterly 
magazine,  said:  "Some  things 
are  good  long  — novels  and 


What  the  papers  — and 
the  networks  — say 


American  dreams  and 
wise  words  from  Bob 


It  was  the  climax  of 
the  show,  and  the 
nominee’s  shot  at 
the  biggest  prize  of 
all.  But  the  media 
were  not  all  swayed 


VINTAGE  PERFORMANCE 

DOLE  looked  visibly  relieved 
and  was  no  doubt  pleased  with 
his  performance ...  It  was  a 
vintage  Bob  Dole 
performance.  — Turn  Brokau'. 
XBC  television 

ENERGETIC  AURA 

DOLE  and  Kemp  are  different 
candidates  than  they  were  a 
month  ago.  with  dramatically 
altered  positions.  Dole  has 
surely  not  forgotten  his 
painful  struggles  to  keep 
supply-side  economics  from 
bankrupting  the  country 

during  the  Reagan  era.  But  he 
steps  on  to  the  campaign  trail 
a bom  again  supply-sirier. 
Kemp  has  just  done  an  about- 
face  on  some  of  his  foundation 
principles,  such  as  support  for 
affirmative  action  and 
defence  of  the  ch  itdren  of 
illegal  immigrants. 

Dole  and  Kemp  now  have  a 
more  energetic  aura,  and  tens 
of  md  linns  of  dollars  in  newly 
released  campaign  financing 


to  buy  advertisements.  What 
they  do  not  have  any  longer  is 
a base  from  which  to  criticise 
Clinton  for  his  well-known 
willingness  to  shift  with  the 
political  winds.  — Leader 
comment.  Xetc  York  Times 

SENSE  OF  PLACE 

IN  A surprisingly 
confrontational  speech.  Mr 
Dole  set  the  stage  for  a 
presidential  campaign  to  be 
fought  on  both  ideological  and 
generational  grounds . . . 

Never  known  as  a 
captivating  orator.  Dole  was 
more  forcefid  than 
charismatic:  yet  he  projected  a 
strong  sense  of  place  and 
conviction  rhat  evoked  a 
powerful  response  from  the 
partisans  in  thehali . . . 

Transforming  a 
president  La  I race  in  a single 
night  may  be  too  much  to  ask 
for  any  address . . . But.  after 
seeming  to  wander  without  a 
clear  direction  for  much  of  the 
past  few  months.  Dole  on 
Thursday  may  have  met  one  of 
his  principal,  if  baseline, 
goals:  to  convince  Americans 
that  the  race  presented  them 
with  "crystal-clear  differ- 
ences". — Ronald  Brownstein. 
Los  Angeles  Times 

LAUNDRY  LIST 

THE  convention  did  better  for 
Bob  Dole  than  Bob  Dole  did  at 
the  convention.  It  was  too  long 
a speech,  it  was  a 
compendium,  it  was  a laundry 


list,  it  had  too  much  in  the 
middle.  — Mark  Shields. 
Public  Television 

FINGERS  OFF 

THE  great  imponderable  now 
is  whether  Dole  converted 
enough  of  his  unseen 
audience,  the  nation's 
politically  agnostic  voters,  to 
give  hiruself  a real  chance  in 
November.  He  spoke  for  57 
minutes,  straining  the  limits 
of  television's  short  attention 
span.  But  at  a minimum,  he 
used  the  largest  audience  of 
his  life  to  give  a much  ftiller 
account  of  what  makes  him 
tick  than  ever  before. 

He  portrayed  himself  as  a 
man  with  his  feet  planted  on 
the  bedrock  of  American 
tradition,  a John  Wayne  or  a 
Jimmy  Stewart  doing  battle 
with  a president  whom  he 
pictured  as  rootless,  glib, 
expedient  and  imprudent . . . 

He  kept  his  finger  off  the 
hottest  of  hot  buttons,  like 
abortion  and  school  prayer, 
and  sometimes  sounded  as  if 
he  were  talking  back  to  the 
platform  his  party  adopted 
this  week . . . 

Richard  Nixon  once  said: 
"There  is  one  thing  solid  and 
fundamental  in  politics:  the 
law  of  change.  What's  up  today 
is  down  tomorrow."  Dole  now 
has  about  1 1 weeks  of 
tomorrows  to  make  that  come 
true  in  the  presidential 
politics  Of  1996.  — R.  W. 

Apple.  Seu:  York  Times 


The  following  are  excerpts 
from  Bob  Dole’s  acceptance 
speech  on  Thursday  night  as 
the  Republican  Party's  presi- 
dential candidate: 


WHO  am  I that  stands 
before  you?  I come 
from  good  people, 
from  very  good  people,  and 
Tm  proud  of  it . . .1  stand,  with 
my  feet  on  the  ground,  just  a 
man  at  the  mercy  of  God. 

This  perspective  has  been 
strengthened  and  solidified 
by  a certain  wisdom  that  I 
owe  not  to  any  achievement 
of  my  own,  but  to  the  gracious 
compensations  of  age . . . 

Age  has  its  advantages.  Let 
me  be  the  bridge  to  an  Amer- 
; ica  that  only  the  unknowing 
call  myth.  Let  me  be  the 
bridge  to  a time  of  tranquil- 
lity, faith,  and  confidence  in 
action.  To  those  who  say  it 
; was  never  so.  that  America 
has  not  been  better.  I say. 

! you’re  wrong,  and  I know,  be- 
cause I was  there . . . 

You  work  from  January  l 
into  May  just  to  pay  your 
taxes,  so  that  the  party  of  gov- 
ernment can  satisfy  its  prior- 
ities with  the  sweat  of  your 
brow  . . . That  has  simply  got ' 
to  stop.  It  is  demeaning  to  the 
nation  that  within  the  Clinton 
administration  a corps  of  the 
elite  who  never  grew  up. 
never  did  anything  real,  never 
sacrificed,  never  suffered,  and 
never  learned,  should  have 
the  power  to  fund  with  your 


earnings  their  dubious  and 
self-serving  schemes . . . 

And  make  no  mistake  about 
it  my  economic  programme 
ts  the  right  policy  for  Amer- 
ica ...  It  means  you  will  have 
a president  and  a Congress 
who  have  the  will  to  balance 
the  budget  by  the  year  2002.  It 
means  you  will  have  a presi- 
dent who  will  reduce  taxes 
15  per  cent  across  the  board 
for  every  taxpayer  in  Amer-  ■ 
ica... 

The  Clinton  administration 
just  doesn't  get  it  — they 
think  they're  in  charge  of 
you.  And  that's  why  they 
have  got  to  go  . . . 


The  Clinton 
administration  just 
doesn’t  getrt — 
That’s  why  they 
have  got  to  go’ 


We  must  also  commit  our- 
selves to  trade  policy  that 
does  not  suppress  pay  and 
threaten  American  jobs.  By 
any  measure,  the  trade  policy 
of  the  Clinton  administration 
has  been  a disaster . . . 

Let  me  speak  about  Immi- 
gration. The  right  and  obliga- 
tion of  a sovereign  nation  to 
control  its  own  borders  is  be- 1 
yond  debate.  We  should  not ; 


have  here  a single  illegal  im- 
migrant. But  the  question  of 
immigration  is  broader  than 
that,  and  let  me  be  specific.  A 
family  from  Mexico  who  ar- 
rived this  morning.  legally, 
has  as  much  right  to  the 
American  dream  as  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  founding 
fathers . . . 

Because  of  misguided  prior- 
ities, there  have  been  massive 
cuts  in  funding  for  our 
national  security.  I believe 
President  Clinton  has  failed 
to  adequately  provide  for  our 
future  defence.  For  whatever 
reason  his  neglect,  it  is  irre- 
sponsible . . . 

On  my  first  day  in  office.  I 
will  put  America  on  a course 
that  will  end  our  vulnerabil- 
ity to  missile  attack  and 
rebuild  our  armed  forces  . . . 
On  my  first  day  in  office,  I 
will  also  put  terrorists  on 
notice:  If  yon  harm  one  Amer- 
ican. you  harm  all  Ameri- 
cans. And  America  will  pur- 
sue you  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  In  short  don’t  mess 
with  us  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  suffer  the 
consequences. 

I will  never  commit  the 
American  soldier  to  an  ordeal 
without  the  prospect  of  vic- 
tory. And  when  I am  presi- 
dent our  men  and  women  in 
our  armed  forces  will  know 
the  president  is  his  command- 
er-in-chief — not  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  or  any  UN  sec- 
retary-generaL 
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Creoles  feel  the 
squeeze  in  Belize 
identity  struggle 


Bob  Dole  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  wave  from  the  podium  at  the  end  of  the  Republican  convention  in  San  Diego.  Mr  Dole’s  daughter  Bohin  is  in  the  background  photograph;  mike  kbson 

Awkward  Dole  fails  to  wow  America 


kisses.  I suppose  — hut 
speeches  are  always  better 
short”  He  criticised  Mr  Dole 
for  delivering  a speech,  "writ- 
ten by  committee",  offering  a 
shopping  list  of  issues  with  no 

mnnw-ting  vision  or  thmw 

But  initial  evidence  from 
focus  groups  of  voters  sug- 
gested that  Mr  Dole's  some- 
thing-for-everyone  approach 
might  have  succeeded  with 
the  electorate. 

One  such  group  convened  by 
the  Cable  News  Network  In- 
cluded a tether  who  liked  Mr 
Dole's  suggestion  of  a 5500-per- 
chiM  tax  credit,  and  a college 
student  who  applauded  his 
proposal  of  so-called  opportu- 
nity scholarships. 


PhilGunson  in 

Belize  City  reports 
on  the  country’s 
painful  transition 
and  the  problem  of 
racial  tension 


TAKE  the  bus  north 
towards  the  Mexican 
border  from  this  tiny  Ca- 
ribbean port  and  you  may 
find  yourself  wandering  what 
country  you  are  in. 

Signs  in  Chinese  line  the 
roadside,  and  the  radio  plays 
a mixture  of  ballads  in  Span- 
ish and  English,  mingjpH  with 
reggae. 

In  the  former  British  col; 
ony  of  Belize,  where  your  Sri 
kjmkan  curry  may  well  be 
served  by  a Spanish-speaking 
waiter  of  Guatemalan  origin, 
the  once-dominant  black  Cre- 
ole population  is  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer 
even  the  largest  minority. 

At  foe  same  time,  with  the 
British  link  becoming  more 
tenuous  since  the  withdrawal 
two  years  ago  of  the  bulk  of 
British  forces,  foe  realities  of 
geopolitics  are  forcing  the 
government  to  adapt  to  the 
requirements  of  Washington 
rather  than  Whitehall. 

Neither  is  an  easy  transi- 
tion. “I  don’t  want  to  come 
across  as  anti-American,  but 
we've  always  been  so  much 
more  comfortable  with  Brit- 
ain in  foe  poet-independence 
era,"  the  deputy  prime  minis- 
ter.  Dean  Barrow,  said. 

Britain  has  handled  rela- 
tions in  “a  much  more  adroit 
way",  while  Washington  can 
be  offensively  insensitive,  he 
said. 

Last  -month  the  Belizeans 
sent  Washington  a sharp  pro- 
test note  after  an  outgoing 
United  States  diplomat  made  ■ 
critical  references  to  the  1 
country’s  record  (Hi  drug  traf- 1 
ticking  arid  alien  smuggling-  i 
"It  was  a shot  across  our 
bows,"  said  Mr  Barrow.  He 
believes  Washington’s  irrita- 
tion dates  back  to  the  Beliz- 
eans' refusal  to  accede  to  a 
1994  request  to  house  Cuban 
and  Haitian  refugees.  Then 
came  an  argument  over  the 
terms  of  a treaty  on  foe 
return  of  stolen  US  cars. 

“We  recognise  they're  far 
too  powerful  for  us  to  be  play- 
ing foolish  games,"  Mr  Bar- 
row  said.  “But  we  don’t  want 
to  be  smothered  by  them." 

With  54  pirated  US  cable 
channels  available  on  local 
television,  and  a street  cul- 
ture heavily  influenced  by 
south-central  Los  Angeles  — 
where  many  Belizean  emigres 
live  — some  might  argue  the 
battle  is  half  lost  already. 

But  it  Is  not  the  US  influ- 
ence that  worries  the  black 
Creole  population.  "The  Chi- 


nese and  Hispanics  get  stuck 
in  and  unite  and  they  get  a 
piece  of  the  pie.”  said  Robert, 
a father  of  seven  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  a "gopher 
— gofer  this,  go  fer  that",  and 
wants  immigration  halted. 

About  16,000  people  from 

central  America,  fleeing  wars 
In  their  own  countries,  came 
to  Belize  in  the  1900s  — a sub- 
stantial figure  in  a country  of 
only  200,000  people. 

In  addition,  foe  government 
handed  out  an  undetermined 
number  of  passports  and  land 
grants  to  wealthy  Aslans 
wanting  to  settle  in  an 
English-speaking  country 
close  to  the  US. 

Chinese  from  Hong  Kong 
and  Taiwan  began  parcelling 
up  the  land  for  sale  to  their 
compatriots,  causing  some 
local  people  to  mutter  that  the 
government  was  selling  the 
country  to  foreigners. 

“It  hasn’t  created  that 
much  tension,  but  It  did  take 
people’s  minds  off  the  His- 
panic issue,"  said  Stewart 
Krohn,  the  managing  director 
of  a local  television  station. 

In  1991,  census  figures 
showed  that  Hispanics  had 
become  the  largest  minority. 
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with  43  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  the  Creoles  had  de- 
clined from  40  per  cent  to  less 
than  30  per  cent 

Emigration  to  the  US  was  a 
big  factor  in  this  dramatic  de- 
mographic shift.  But  to  many 
poor  blacks,  the  Chinese  have 
come  in  and  put  the  Hispan- 
ics to  work,  leaving  Creoles 
on  foe  sidelines. 

So  fer.  however,  foe  evi- 
dence of  tension  is  confined  to 
isolated  incidents,  and  many 
feel  the  country’s  special  cul- 
tural identity  is  strong 
enough  to  survive. 

“Don’t  forget  that  Kriol  [the 
Belizean  Creole  language]  is 
still  the  lingua  franca  even 
for  Hispanics  arriving  here." 
said  Nuri  Muhammad,  direc- 
tor of  a government  youth 
programme. 

But  Mr  Barrow  believes 
that  in  time  Spanish  will  be- 
come an  official  language. 
"The  logic  of  our  geographi- 
cal destiny  Is  impossible  to 
avoid,"  he  said. 


Alberta  site  reveals  traces 
of  ‘first  North  Americans’ 


Reuter  in  Alberta 

ARCHAEOLOGISTS  dig- 
Mfcging  into  a cliff  face  in 
Calgary  have  found  what  they 
say  is  the  earliest  evidence  of 
human  habitation  in  North 
America,  according  to  a 
report  yesterday  by  the  Cana- 
dian Press  news  agency. 

The  site  in  western  Canada 
is  at  least  20.000  years  old, 
based  on  the  geology  and  foe 
artefacts  discovered,  said  an 
archaeologist-geologist,  Jiri 
Chlachula,  who  is  leading  foe 
dig. 

Mr  Chlachula  became  con- 
vinced that  prehistoric  hu- 
mans had  lived  at  the  site 
when  he  found  stone  tools 
and  flakes  earlier  this  year, 
scattered  amid  glacier-depos- 
ited stones.  Characteristic 
flaking  on  foe  crude  stone 
scrapers  and  other  artefacts 
shows  they  could  only  have 
been  made  by  people,  he  said 

He  did  not  want  to  give  the  , 
exact  location  of  foe  site,  to 
prevent  the  curious  from  dis- 
turbing the  find. 


Mr  Chlachula.  a university 
professor  in  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic, acknowledged  that  his 
find  will  be  controversial.  His 
claim  is  backed  by  a Universi- 
ty of  Alberta  archaeologist, 
Alan  Bryan,  who  is  also  work- 
ing on  the  dig. 

Many  North  American  ar- 
chaeologists, however,  be- 
lieve that  Alberta  was  first 
occupied  about  11,500  years 
ago.  8.500  years  later  than  Mr 
Chlachula  believes  his  evi- 
dence indicates. 

U would  be  “very  signifi- 
cant" if  Mr  Chlachula  is  cor- 
rect, said  Gerry  Oetelaar,  a 
University  of  Calgary  archae- 
ology professor.  In  theory,  he 
added,  nothing  would  have 
prevented  people  from  reach- 
ing Alberta  more  than  H,5GG 
years  ago. 

Archaeologists  have  gener- 
ally accepted  that  foe  earliest 
site  of  human  habitation  in 
Canada  is  in  the  Yukon.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  occu- 
pied 17,000  years  ago  by 
people  who  crossed  the  Be- 
ring Strait  land-bridge  from 
Asia  to  North  America. 


HUGE  FOR  HOLIDAY  MONEY 


Going  Places  is  Britain’s  largest  network  of  instantly 
available  foreign  currency  and  travellers  cheques. 
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No  protests  Grave  problem  haunts  Taiwan 

as  Cypriots 
bury  ‘hero’ 
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Chris  Drake  in  Nicosia 


OWING  to  appeals 
for  restraint,  mourn- 
ers at  the  funeral 
yesterday  of  a Greek 


into  the  buffer  zone  after- 
wards. Unlike  Wednesday's 
service  for  Isaac.  President 
Glafcos  Clerides  did  not  at- 
tend. but  was  represented  by 
a minister. 

The  funeral  was  originally 


Cypriot  who  was  shot  dead  by  scheduled  for  today  so  that 
Turkish  forces  on  Wednesday  the  Greek  prime  minister. 


agreed  not  to  demonstrate 
afterwards,  leading  to  hopes 
that  a week  of  communal  vio- 
lence is  over. 

The  victim  Solomos  Solo- 
mon, aged  26,  was  hit  five 
times  by  gunfire  as  he  tried  to 
climb  a Turkish  flagpole  dur- 


C-ostas  Sim  iris,  could  fly  in 
from  Athens  to  attend. 

Instead  of  a morning  cere* 
mony,  which  would  have  left 
potential  demonstrators 
plenty  of  daylight  hours  in 
which  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  television  coverage,  the 


1^ 


ing  protests  that  followed  the  I funeral  was  held  at  sunset. 


burial  of  Ms  cousin.  Tassos 
Isaac. 

Isaac  was  beaten  to  death 


Then,  in  a move  demanded 
by  the  UN,  Greek  police  and 
national  guardsmen  were  in- 


'1 


by  Turks  in  the  same  area  of  I structed  to  make  certain  no 


, 


the  United.  Nations  buffer 
zone  in  south-eastern  Cyprus 
on  Sunday,  during  Greek 
Cypriot  demonstrations  over 
the  island's  partition. 

Yesterday's  burial  rites 
took  place  at  the  same  church 
in  Paralimni,  and  again  it 
was  filled  while  thousands 
packed  the  square  outside. 
Many  people  wept  and  a 


protesters  reached  the  buffer 
zone,  where  Turkish  troops 
were  fully  prepared  for  action 
on  the  other  side. 

Trenches  were  dug  and 
rolls  of  barbed  wire  brought  l 
in  to  block  the  route,  and  for 
the  first  time,  the  police  wore 
riot  gear.  They  were  armed 
with  tpfliffig  and  batons 

The  UN  had  sent  in  addi- 


— — _■  ^ 1 - 


police  band  playing  dirges  led  ttonal  British  reinforcements 
the  procession  of  several  hun-  from  39  Regiment.  Royal  Ar- 
dred  relatives.  tillery,  to  help  the  Austrian 

Witnesses  said  police  and  Hungarian  peacekeepers. 


police 


turned  back  small  groups  of  The  Turkish  forces  were  also 
youths  who  tried  to  approach  told  that  should  any  demon- 
the  area.  Police  helicopters  strators  reach  the  zone,  the 


circled  overhead. 


UN  soldiers  were  to  be  left  to 


In  his  sermon.  Archbishop  deal  with  them. 


Chrysostomos  appealed  to 
young  Greek  Cypriots  to 
refrain  from  further 
demonstrations. 

“Your  demonstrations 
showed  you  have  the  Greek 


Thursday’s  visit  by  Tur- 
key's foreign  minister.  Tansu 
Cffler,  to  die  self-proclaimed 
Turkish  Republic  of  Northern 
Cyprus,  which  only  her 
country  recognises,  provided 


Vt-r-^n 


fighting  spirit  which  leads  some  tough  public  talking, 
you,"  he  said.  “You  helped  but  also  a call  for  the  UN  to 
the  political  leadership  pro-  push  for  a settlement 
mote  the  just  demands  erf  Cy-  Mr  Simitls,  who  arrives  for 
prus  for  justice  and  restore-  talks  today,  is  expected  to 
tion  of  human  rights.  Because  take  a strong  line  too.  but  the 
the  aim  of  the  event  was  emphasis  will  be  on  the  pros- 
achieved,  you  should  avoid  pects  for  peace, 
new  demonstrations.  The  main  difficulty  is  the 

"Soon  you  will  show  again  continued  intransigence 


that  you  are  Greeks,  descen-  being  shown  by  the  two  com- 


bat also  a call  for  the  UN  to  ‘ --  ■■ 

push  for  a settlement  • 7 • ’ • T?£*«r  ' V.‘  " 

Mr  Simitis.  who  arrives  for  ' •>*■*■,  '■  > » ' ’ 

talks  today,  is  expected  to  . . . . "i;  ‘ - 

take  a strong  line  too.  but  the  ‘ Tzm  . «?-  * 

emphasis  will  be  on  the  pros-  • „ 'A 

pet^  for  peace.  ^ ^ 

The  main  difficulty  is  the  * -- -nsu-»— * — * 

continued  intransigence  Chiang Kai-shek  (left),  his  son  and  successor  as  Taiwan’s  president  Chiang  Ching-kuo  (centre),  and  Chiang  Wego,  who  wants  his  father  and  Mother  buried  on  the  Chinese  mainland 
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dants  of  heroes  and  martyrs.” 

Turkish  Cypriots  had 
accused  the  archbishop  of  in- 
citing Greek  Cypriots  to  vio- 
lence in  a fiery  sermon  he 
gave  on  Wednesday. 

The  appeals  for  restraint 
came  from  Solomou’s  father 
and  government  leaders.  The 
ceremony  was  also  altered,  in 
the  hope  of  deterring  mourn- 
ers from  forcing  their  way 


m unities  and  their  reluctance 
to  make  the  concessions  a 
settlement  will  require. 

In  the  north  yesterday,  two 
rightwing  Turkish  parties 
formed  a new  coalition 
government. 

• Turkey’s  Anatolian  news 
agency  said  Abdullah  Ocalan, 
the  leader  of  the  rebel  Kurdi- 
stan Workers’  Party,  had  sent 
a wreath  to  Solomou's  funeral. 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Tzuhsi  on  a 
sovereignly  dispute  centred  on 
Chiang  Kai-shek’s  21 -year  wake 


A 


MID  the  bamboo-  torship  to  unruly  and  irrever- 
shaded  serenity  of  ent  democracy,  have  sug- 
AA  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  gested  moving  the  corpse  to 
J^^Bformer  country  the  still  Communist-con- 
retreat  juries  a grave  problem  trolled  but,  they  hope,  more 


Suharto  rejects  Radicals  held 
growing  calls  in  big  Saudi 


vexing  both  sides  of  China's  t respectful  mainland. 


for  change 


round-up 


unsettled  civil  war:  what  to 
do  with  the  corpse  in  the  liv- 
ing room. 

It  has  been  there  for.  21 
years,  marooned  in  a big 
black,  box  tn  front  of  toe  fire- 
place and  guarded  around  the 


The  same  journey  has  been 
demanded  for  the  body  of  his 
son  and  successor  as  Tai- 
wan’s president,  Chiang 
Ching-kuo  — whose  own 
“temporary”  resting  place  is 
a former  hotel  just  down  the 


mocks  Taiwan’s  democracy 
as  mob  rule. 

Last  month,  claiming  to 
have  consulted  his  step- 
mother. Madame  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  aged  98  — who  quit  Tai- 


Last  week,  under  pressure 
from  KMT  elders.  Chiang 
Wego  agreed  to  rephrase  his 
proposal.  Summoned  to  ex- 
plain himself,  he  said  he  had 
been  misunderstood:  "Even 


wan  in  disgust  five  years  ago  the  most  stupid  person  knows 
and  emigrated  to  America  — it  is  not  yet  time  to  send  the 


he  warned  that  the  bodies 
risk  desecration  in  Taiwan. 

He  sounded  the  alarm  after 
Taipei's  pro-independence 
mayor  demolished  his 


remains  back.  But  it  is  most 
important  to  start  planning 
and  preparing  for  the 
reburial  before  it  is  too  late." 

Bernard  Joei,  the  Genera- 


country  villa.  This  was  the  lissimo's  former  translator. 


John  AgDonby  in  Jakarta  ] Kathy  Evans 


clock  by  soldiers  with  silver  road  from  the  Generalissi- 
hehnets,  unsmiling  faces  and  mo’s  courtyard  mausoleum. 


bayonets  on  their  rifles. 


"We  don’t  care  what  they 


PRESIDENT  Suharto  ruled  QEPORTS  are  surfacing  A florist  arrives  each  week  do  with  their  bloody  bodies 
out  any  change  to  Indone-  fflamong  London-based  at  toe  traditional  courtyard  but  even  to  raise  the  issue  is 
sia's  authoritarian  political  Saudi  dissident  groups  that  home  in  toe  hills  outside  the  an  insult  to  the  people  of  Tai- 
systern  in  his  annual  state  of  hundreds  — and  possibly  as  Taiwanese  capital,  Taipei,  to  wan,”  said  Parris  Chang,  a 
the  nation  address  yesterday  many  as  1.000  — Muslim  radi-  deliver  a fresh  batch  of  white  pro-independence  MP  for  the 


REPORTS  are  surfacing  A florist  arrives  each  week  do  with  their  bloody  bodies 
among  London-based  at  toe  traditional  courtyard  but  even  to  raise  the  issue  is 
Saudi  dissident  groups  that  home  in  toe  hills  outside  the  an  insult  to  toe  people  of  Tai- 


and  warned  that  Communism 
was  again  threatening  the 
fabric  of  society. 


Speculation  has  risen  since  June  which  killed  19 
riots  in  Jakarta  last  month  Americans, 
that  Suharto  might  open  up  They  are  said  to  Include 
the  country's  political  system,  militant  Sunnis  who  fought  In 
But  in  his  speech  the  presi-  the  Afghan  war  .in  the  1980s. 
dent,  who  has  been  in  power  Wahhabi  groups,  and  the  ex- 1 awaits  a final  journey  home, 
for  30  years,  said;  “Let  us  all  tremist  wing  of  the  Shi’ite 
respect  toe  national  consen-  movement  Some  were  do- 
sus  we  have  agreed  upon  with  tained  for  questioning  for  a 
great  difficulty.  And  Jet  us  not  few  hours,  others  for  two 
tinker  with  it  just  for  toe  sake  weeks  or  more.  About  200  axe 


cals  have  been  detained  in  the  chrysanthemums-  opposition  Democratic  Pro- 

kingdom in  connection  with  Such  are  toe  ghoulish  rlt-  gressive  Party.  "It  shows  toe 
the  Dhahran  bombing  last  uals  surrounding  toe  skeleton  Chiang  family  never  really 
June  which  killed  19  of  Generalissimo  Chiang,  the  considered  Taiwan  their 
Americans.  Chinese  ruler  who  fled  the  home.  For  them  Taiwan  is 

They  are  said  to  Include  mainland  in  1949.  spent  toe  just  a Holiday  Inn,  a place  to 
militant  Sunnis  who  fought  in  rest  erf  his  life  dreaming  erf  a stay  before  going  back  to  the 
the  Afghan  war  .in  the  1980s.  triumphal  return,  and  still  mainland." 


* :z-£U.  7.-7  :?. : ■: 


latest  in  a series  of  attacks  on 
toe  waning  privileges  of  the 
once  omnipotent  Chiang  dy- 
nasty. Chiang  Wego  is  widely 
suspected  of  stirring  up  the 
corpse  crisis  to  take  revenge 
on  Taiwan’s  current  leaders. 

Also  perhaps  weighing  on 
his  mind  were  the  warnings 
of  experts  in  the  traditional 
Chinese  art  of  feng-shui. 
Plagued  by  ill  health  and 
other  setbacks,  the  family  has 
been  urged  to  get  the  bodies 
buried  properly  to  appease 
angry  spirits. 

China  is  discomfited  by  die 


has  urged  President  Lee  to 

‘The  Chiang  family 
never  considered 
Taiwan  their  home. 
For  them  Taiwan  is 
just  a Holiday  Inn’ 

pack  off  the  bodies  to  prove 
his  "reunification  bona  tides" 
and  calm  China's  fear  that 


prospect  of  being  burdened  Taiwan  is  drifting  towards 
with  the  bones  of  its  arch  foes  independence. 


and  has  mumbled  uneasily 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe. 


"By  agreeing  to  send  the 
bodies  back  to  the  mainland 


tremist  wing  of  the  Shi'ite 
movement  Some  were  do-  was  put  in  what  was  supposed  Party  (KMT),  the  beir  to 
tained  for  questioning  for  a to  be  temporary  storage  In  a Chiang's  legacy,  and  its  old 
few  hours,  others  for  two  crate-like  marble  casket  — a rival  in  Beijing,  the  Chinese 
weeks  or  more.  About  200  axe  symbol  of  Taiwan’s  determi-  Communist  Party.  With  rela- 


Wtaen  he  died  in  1975  he 


Also  perturbed  are  Tai- 
wan’s ruling  Nationalist 


In  recent  years.  Beijing  has  he  shows  that  he  agrees  there 
stopped  vilifying  Chiang  Kai-  is  only  one  China  and  that  he 
shek  as  a brutal  traitor  and  trusts  Beijing’s  leaders,"  the 
has  turned  his  home  village  of  retired  diplomat  said. 


Soldiers  stand  guard  at  a memorial  statue  in  Taipei.  But 
Chiang  Kai-shek  remains,  onbttried.  at  his  country  retreat 


of  fulfilling  the  ambitions  of  still  in  custody,  adding  to  the  nation  to  recover  the  main- 


individuals  or  groups." 

Currently  only  three  par- 
ties are  allowed  in  Indonesia, 
under  a law  passed  in  1985. 

The  calls  for  change.  Su- 
harto said,  come  from  a resur- 
gent Communist  movement 
The  Indonesian  Communist 
Party  (PKJ)  was  banned  in 
1966.  a year  after  an  abortive 
coup  attempt. 

Suharto  has  blamed  toe 
fledgling  leftwmg  Democratic 
People’s  Party  (PRD)  and  its 
leader,  Budiman  Sudjatmiko, 


400  Islamic  activists  in  jail, 
dissident  sources  said. 

At-Quds  al-Arabi,  the  Lon- 
don-based Arabic  daily  news- 
paper. reported  earlier  this 
week  that  six  Arab  Afghans 


land  and  provide  a proper  slle  teats  and  military  bom- 
burlal  alongside  ancestors  in  bast  of  the  spring,  neither 


the  southern  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Zhejiang. 


lions  still  testy  after  the  mis-  or  undermine  their  one  com-  that  handles  family  and  other 
slle  teats  and  military  bom-  man  cause  — the  eventual  problems  involving  China, 
bast  of  the  spring,  neither  reunification  of  China.  The  furore  originated  with 


Xikou  into  a lucrative  tourist 
attraction.  Allowing  the 
bodies  back,  though,  could 
turn  a harmless  tourist  trap 
into  a political  shrine. 

Taiwan's  leaders  are  also  ill 


Others  believe  that  uproot- 
ing Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his 
son  would  sever  one  of  the 
few  links  still  binding  Taiwan 
to  the  mainland. 

"Lee  Teng-hui  can’t  let  the 


at  ease.  President  Lee  Teng-  coffins  go.”  said  Li  Au.  a Tai- 


side  wants  to  confront  an  "Normally  this  would  be  a Chiang  Kai-shek’s  last  surviv- 


His  family,  though,  is  fed  political  symbolism, 
up  with  toe  marathon  wake.  Neither  Beijing  nor  Taipei 


issue  so  laden  with  volatile  family  affair,  but  in  this  case  it 


is  a national  matter,”  said 
Chang  Liang-jen.  the  deputy 


ing  son,  Chiang  Wego,  an  ail- 
ing former  general  who 
trained  with  Hitler’s  Wehr- 


hui  set  up  a task  force  to  stud}’ 
the  question  — the  customary 


wanese  author  who  has  writ- 
ten scathing  biographies  of 


way  of  burying  uncomfortable  Chiang  K3i-shek  and  Presi- 
issues.  The  KMT  standing  dent  Lee.  "He  needs  them  as  a 


had  confessed  to  the  bombing  Relatives,  alarmed  by  Tai-  can  decide  whether  moving  head  erf  the  Straits  Exchange  maebt  took  part  in  the  inva- 


after  extensive  torture.  Ac- 
cording to  Saad  al-Faqih.  a 
spokesman  for  the  opposition 
Movement  for  Islamic  Reform 
in  Arabia,  the  six  suspects  are 
in  prison  in  Jubail,  a town 
north-wet  erf  Dhahran,  and 
will  appear  on  television  soon. 


wan's  transition  from  dicta- ) the  bones  would  strengthen  | Foundation,  a Taiwanese  body  | sion  of  Austria  and  now 


committee  decreed  that  "the 
issue  is  important  but  there  is 
no  time  pressure”. 


totem.  The  Chiang  dynasty  is 
dead  but  our  leaders  still  need 
tlieir  bones." 


News  in  brief 


for  spreading  Communism  United  States  investigators 
and  trying  to  overthrow  the  have  had  no  contact  with  the 
government  by  instigating  suspects.  Saudi  sources  said, 
tl  ie  riots  on  July  27  and  38.  Ken  Bacon,  the  US  defence 

He  dismissed  the  sugges-  department  spokesman. 


Israeli  army  plans  roads  through  West  Bank 

THE  Israeli  army  has  j spite  an  official  freeze,  the  j government  officials,  has  not 
drawn  up  a secret,  multi-  plan  alarmed  Israelis  opposed  been  endorsed  by  the  eovera- 


tion  that  the  unrest  was  refused  to  comment  on  the  more  than  300  miles  of  roads 
caused  by  a desire  for  greater  report,  but  other  officials  con-,  through  the  occupied  West 


democracy,  calling  the  riots 
"anarchist  actions,  undemo- 
cratic- and  irresponsible”. 

More  than  280  people,  in- 
cluding Sudjatmiko.  have 


finned  that  widespread  ar- 
rests have  been  made.  Thursday.  the  end  of  the  Oslo  agree- 

Saudi  sources  said  y ester-  Coming  on  toe  heels  of  a de-  ment,”  said  Mossl  Raz,  secre- 
day  that  the  Americans  are  ciston  to  let  West  Bank  set-  tary-general  of  the  group 
being  kept  at  arms  length  tiers  acquire  300  mobile  Peace  Now. 


■ drawn  up  a secret,  multi-  plan  alarmed  Israelis  opposed 
million-dollar  plan  to  build  to  expansion  of  Jewish 
more  than  300  miles  of  roads  settlements, 
through  toe  occupied  West  “If  the  government  builds 


government  officials,  has  not 
been  endorsed  by  the  govern- 
ment The  defence  ministry 
acknowledged  the  existence 
of  the  classified  report  on 


Bank,  Israel  radio  reported  on  these  roads,  this  is  going  to  be  Thursday,  but  refused  further 


the  end  of  the  Oslo  agree- 


been  arrested  since  the  un-  from  the  investigation  by  the  homes  as  temporary  shelters 
rest  sparked  by  the  armed  Saudi  security  services.  for  schools,  and  news  that 

forces  storming  the  headquar-  “The  Saudis  don’t  tike  out-  thousands  of  Israetis  have  li- 
ters of  the  Indonesian  Demo-  slders  being  involved  in  their  legally  occupied  vacant 
cratic  Party,  occupied  by  sup-  internal  security  affairs.  Nor  homes  in  the  territories  de- 
porters of  its  ousted  leader,  do  the  Americans  want  to  be  

Megawati  Sukarnoputri.  embarrassed  about  reports  of 


The  51-page  road  plan,  past  week  in  Jerusalem  and  homosexual  advances  are  a I 
reportedly  drafted  by  General  the  West  Bank,  partly  to  make  provocation  for  murder. 

Uzi  Dayan,  the  West  Bank  way  for  roads  already  ap-  It  called  for  the  review  of  I 
commander  of  the  Israeli  proved  to  serve  settlements.  — the  Homosexual  Advance 


comment. 

The  Palestinian  media 
reported  that  nine  Palestinian 
houses  were  destroyed  in  the 


‘Homosexual 
panic’  defence 
up  for  review 

“THE  Australian  state  of  I 
I New  South  Wales  an- 
nounced yesterday  a legal 
review  of  ‘’homosexual 
panic"  defence  in  murder 
trials,  which  argues  that 


Bank  Holiday 
special  offer 
Vehicle  Rescue 


from  just 


£26?° 


for  schools,  and  news  that  reportedly  drafted  by  General  the  West  Bank,  parti 
thousands  of  Israelis  have  II-  Uzi  Dayan,  the  West  Bank  way  for  roads  all 
legally  occupied  vacant  commander  of  the  Israeli  proved  to  serve  settl 
homes  in  the  territories  de-  army,  and  given  to  senior  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Defence  because  of  Its 
growing  usage.  The  defence 
has  been  used  in  13  crimi- 


Mpgflwan  QUKaraupuiii.  ciiiocuia^u  M . _ a m ^ » ■ , __  — w 
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independence,  was  any  men-  The  Sauoi  aumoriues  a™ 
tion  c*f  whether  the  75-year-  also  said  to  resent  US  pres- 


tion  ot  wnerner  me  <o-year- 
old  leader  will  seek  a seventh 

consecutive  term  in  1998.  . 


sure  to  find  an  Iranian  con- 
nection to  the  bombings. 


o 


"For  some  reason  I just 
have  a taste  of  what*s  in 
or  out*  I have  no  particular 
theory  of  why,  I guess 
it’s  just  in  my  blood-  I’m  ^ 
a very  good  anticipator/* 


South  Korean  police  stormed  a 

OFFICIALS  in  north-east  Seoul  university  yesterday  far 
Romania  have  told  toe  third  consecutive  day  in  an 
peasants  to  shout  at  herds  attempt  to  arrest  3^00  students 
of  wild  boar  that  trample  demonstrating  for  reuniflea- 
their  cornfields,  after  farm-  tion  with  North  Korea,  a police 
ers  complained  they  were  spokesman  said 
banned  from  shooting  But  police  failed  to  win  the 
them.  surrender  of  toe  students,  be- 

The  boar,  which  are  pro-  sieged  for  more  than  two  days 
tected  under  wildlife  laws,  at  Yansei  University  in  west- 
come  out  of  Hie  woods  to  ern  Seoul,  and  pulled  back 


/.<  V.,-.  ’ - 


J of  wild  boar  that  trample 
their  cornfields,  after  fann- 
ers complained  they  were 
I banned  from  shooting 
i them. 

The  boar,  which  are  pro- 
tected under  wildlife  laws, 
come  out  of  toe  woods  to 
gnaw  young  corn.  The  daily 
newspaper  Azi  said  they 
were  ruining  a key  cash 
crop  for  poor  farmers. 

It  quoted  officials  as  sug- 
gesting that  peasants 
should  try  shouting  and 
making  “a  loud  noise”  to 
get  the  animals  out  of  their 
fields.  — Reuter- 


Fake  doctor 

A man  posing  as  a doctor. 
Joey  Gatmaitan,  has  been  ar- 
rested In  Manila  for  charging 

money  to  give  more  than  100 
slum  children  fake  anti-den- 
gue fever  shots.  A vaccine 
against  dengue  fever  has  not 
been  developed. — AP. 

New  president 

Leonel  Fernandez  was  sworn 
in  as  Dominican  Republic 


ing  in  death,  five  accused 
pleaded  guilty  to  murder  or 
manslaughter. 

Juries  acquitted  two 
others,  found  two  guilty  of 
murder  and  three  of 
manslaughter. 

“Without  pre-empting 
the  debate,  I would  say  that 
there  are  compelling 
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from  the  campus  several  president  in  succession  to 
hours  later.  — Reuter.  Joaquin  Balaguer.  — AP. 

Parties  banned  Burundi  killings 

Gambia  yesterday  banned  the  Burundi's  ousted  Hutu  party, 
three  main  political  parties  FYodebu.  said  yesterday  that 


from  taking  part  in  presiden- 
tial and  parliamentary  elec- 
tions to  end  military  rule,  two 
days  after  it  had  lifted  a two- 


more  than  5,000  people  have 
been  killed  since  the  Tutsi-led 
army  staged  a coup  last 
month.  — Reuter. 


so-called  homosexual  panic 
defence,  which  can  have 
toe  effect  of  imposing  prej- 
udice on  the  jury,”  Jeff 
Shaw,  toe  state’s  attorney 
general,  said. 

A government  discussion 
paper  on  toe  issue,  released 
yesterday,  said  it  regarded 
the  number  of  cases  using 
the  defence  as  “sufficiently 
high  to  warrant  con- 
cern”. — Reuter. 
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B 4153S  LAOO IM  VARAMO  (T)  (D)  R WMQMr  4-9-9 ■ Mte  3* 

• 0U100  LORDMOH ABIMIAL(7)(D) M KMUft-Bfcl 6-B-0 JMI 

7 1-02140  BAJAMnOH(63)(1>)UBlAmlBnl«-B-6 -JQrtnB 

B CO-MH  cnorraitt  CEUJDH  <aaj  (DJ  B MOlahoo  O Carte  10 

B 11CU-Q  POHTUr  (Ml  (D)  R Guns  44-13  tete01WR<3)  T 

10  40-Offld  QUWOUf  AJULOON(B4)RJ«BWnhoaO«Bri4-B-l5 T<Mm3 

11  4C3UB  TART  AND  A HALF  (fl)(D)  BUaaten44-H) MTaUrA  13* 

IS  D142S0  MAU UBNTUM (9) (D)  B (taWng 64-7 TVprafcall 

(3  154100  CHABWIUHAU. (7) (D)S Baartog 54-5  SDVte  1 13* 

TOP  RMMTIPSi  laid  Mgh  AdaM  B,  OtetaM  Aragoa  7,  Baa-tear  B 

BaMm  1 1-4  Sea  Duar.  6-1  Logo  ft  Varano.  7-1  S*Un«rtD*n  Flyw.  8- 1 CitadaoD  Hafl.  Etajin  Rosa  10-1 

Tan  And  A Hair.  Lord  tagn  MnaoL  OMnon  Aragon.  lAnmaara 


Bangor  (N.H.) 


UBSOlHar* 


Oatap  Oaad  la  fhm.  * DaaaNa  Hakam. 

2.25  TOR  DITimATlONAL  JOTIMU  HURDLE  STD  tel  It  ClbBM 


I 1 n«aHtt.TDNBAIH (IB)  (CDlMPva  IB-13 BMrte>* 

s 3 numuR-mni  (i4)  j cur  10-10 FiArtiPi 

3 JHUII«»DBOVBndrwan»-» Eltepta 

4 0 RBCAUTO MNO (14) USoweotiy  ID-ID J>te4ar(3)A 

• IKRANRftcWi  lU-10 AMapifca 

• ITILLHDIKU  HaUnn-EUs  10-10  IMNaate 

7 3 BAilMMALMMCnS  (IB)  J Peacock  «-5 B Brtate  * 

a U BONO  TOR  JEM  (H)Pj3rd*nW-5 Rlbaaw 

Mta*  6-4  Fnmav  Dnumr.  7-2  Baxrural  PrincMS.  4-1  KHhaaaaaa-Taim.  Sail  Ham.  14-1  UiO  hkjuae 
Bcv.  Skrain.  25-1  Song  For  Jeu.  Recall  To  Umd  Bmnaara 


2.55  PRBTA7YI(  N0VK3  HANDICAP  CHAU 8m  « 110|*  CMD1 


110I.P-P  RNBUMOD *07 («3)K Batov 7-11-10  ... - CUamaBya 

0264-01  3XCUIHOR  (30)  JHadMrtan  7-1 1-fi JtHmtay 

Cai-P4  KIRTMRH  RATION  (19)H  Ctn  B-11-i AMap*a 

aasiKg  niimi  tamwmH  Hntanoao-io-r ptMeypn 

C550-0a00NTOOl«(ia)4WMB6-n)-S - ...ROtaaaa* 


2-1  SMnMod  Bey  9-4  Eictamn.  9-2  NortBam  Naum,  5-1  Graan'9  Soago.  10-1  Do.  Toons 


3^  5 MitrriMenaH  Banca  hovkh  CHAM  sm  4i  i iflyte  (4,331 

1 SJPl-23  HICMRRADO (ZB)  S Braota-lmr  6-1 1-5  _T«Ja» 

3 I11U4,-  AIOAUIAWAAN  (4M)C  Uann  r-»-17 - C Lb. 


4-C  Mu  UadM.  5-4  tMhnada 


3.55  R0VAL  MULCH  ntSIUSRI  IPCAPMURfNS[AMATDBS)9m4l  (3^31 

i OOR8  BY  t3I)(COJJ  Jan  Ura  6-11-10 Altatefflk 

3 MM«-  MTALeMCUl (aa) (ci CD| P Hum 7-10-12 _P3raa(7) 

3 3S3-06L  BATPrtlBUUNt  (19)(C)B  Praaca  7-10-11 Jtea  L BaamB  (J)  + 

A CTO-MI  ROU300NMSR(7)(0)UHiMhmd 4-1W eiaaaar(3) 


5-4  Bountoanar.  7-c  Ruyai  Cam*.  5-1  Cow  By.B-i  Bacy'i  ttaod 


4.2  5 TMUBRAPH  BSmCI  STATMMtt  N99K1 HURBU  tea  41 CUH 

1 0022-13  TIBCANO  (34)  j JmHJra  5-114  Q mat 

2 1139)  J Mate*  S-16-ii TMar 

2 -V  A^mALIOURSTCIB)  W Pay  4-MLB un 

4 P64W1'-  FHtef  BEEC5QO)  F Janun  5-1&-7 |te 


J-*  PROFIT  AMD  IASS  (7S)  (te)  F Mk12<iy  5-1D-7 ABafte 

11-O  Pnffl  »nj  Loso.  7-4  Tutant,  5-1  U«oow  Tallow.  0-1  F«t  Bm.  T4-I  AdaaraTi  CUM 

Sim 


5.00  worrm  novki  handicap  hrmu  a*  u tzam* 

1 ^5*3  .oran  *-12-6 Mr  a Steal 

J ±^2SS,MRW(M)BRalBaW!;-l!M  _ 

• ""wPMRoowrnfiJkwi  vm 


MTO*J4Tmfl|.  6-4 Cain 01  Fttnwrs  11-4 Kpu Time,  10-1 IW. . Ro^  1A-:  fun  PjUy. »! 
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Racing 


Stratford  (N.H.) 


Dettori  delights  with 
420-1  Newbury  treble 


IZODtamondCnt 

aJK)***»an**“ 
X20  Prtaow  Da  Barry 


tCBOWgiteM 

iHMrtrtte 

m«AnU>wll 


•*  , &— 

r\:  - '■  w 


Ron  Cox 


TW  FORM  TRte  eaol  Wga  8,  Rtewal  T.TVWteM  « 

Mtem  IW  Tregjwn.  6-1  fcSrtiiww,  7-1  NevnsL  6-1  Cad  Edge.  Kayvoe.  »-l  Larttno, 

mates.  12-1  Band  Q«  TIib  Hun.  AUI  13  iteiars 


KnnBWeneutLatfee.  12-1  Band  OaTTiaRiti.  AMI  llimnri 

IORM  ausa  • KAYWfc  Headway  Mr  X ma.  ted  fdal  turtong  uim  daw  bama.  Mb  ■ neck  by  Lew 
Coimnusiun  |As20l  71  Wi.  GO-Fml- 

WuifBTI  Chased  leader,  led  31  out  hard  rMda  war  It  out.  ran  on  imIL  won  beat  Tanaan  a (UngdaU 

OBOLTO0&  AJpayn  urorwient  nOflen  ovw  2) ou.  w edra Oral  fartong,  4» cri  id, bin S,  10 BKnatiarg 
iSjndowi  im  hop.  Gd-3H1. 

tejuilOYKRi  Piwtenent  ridden  •not  3 out  one  paw.  te  d 10.  tti  30.  to  Mobcm  MM.  TTCGARON 
rave  SBI,  TSUI.  Kn  P.  B'&mnera  unSI  2 01A  IGoodteod  Un  bcp.  SHinJ. 

■AMD  ON  TKB  RUB  Ctmaa  leaden,  nord  ncUea  over  0 ool  im  an  ona  pwa.  OK  a(  M.  tan  N.  to  Ruznnmi 
iDoeosIgr  in  Bdfnrj. 

UTCHHB  Always  prominent  outpaced  3 oirt.  raa  on  strongty  cteaa  home,  beaten  9 by  Cheeky  Ctwcpy 
litjBngtmmanai  Cd-Fni 


2.30  iWBTTWNUM  STUD  ST  HUGH'S  STAKES  3TO  IteraBTSayd.  C*^M 

| 315  FAWIY-5CtW«(Z8)RHannoJi8-ll PalBdOanfS 

s 5T3I  HEAD  OVER  HEELS  (18)  (D)  J Qosdan  8-11 J.  Dated  0 

3 11315  OLTOP1C1PIIITT  (IS)  (CI)J  Deny  8-11 — O Carte  3 

4 124  aUIEN SCEPTM (21) (D) S Hilb 8-11 MMfcl 

5 10203  BRtOFE INMV3AL (W (D) M Cnennon 84 T(Wte9 

0 1J  SILVER  PURSE  (30)  * Jorww  8-6 -TSpnka7 

T 021  SNAP  CHACA1E  POP  f7]{D)H  Johnaon  hougnioi  W — Pa*  HAdary  4 

8 3 SUMMBMUA (23) P ChappiB-Hyam »-fl JAM* 

g 251340  WHIZZ  UD  (10)  (0)  J Bridger  B-8 JOteal 

TOP  POM  THte  «rttate  Reprisal  B,  Ftenyte  Chelae  7,  Head  Oaar  Heats  0 

BaWagr  7-2  Brides  fteptiMl.  4- lOuesn  Seep  W-WFannys  Choice,  S-IOJynmicSplrlLHaad  Over  Heeta. 

6-1  Surrmierusa. 20-1  SnepCraddO Pup. Shvor  Puna.  Braaaara 

FOM  OUK  - BRUTS  RSPHBALi  Headway  bw  auL  Mag  badly  ML  bit  reponediy  Hipped  DrMgh 
incuOL  3rd  o<  8. 6C1 S.  U kwian  Rocket  (Kayttrck  ff.  0»Fmj 

guw  SCEPTRBi  Led  mttl  two  ouL  me  pace  filial  turtoog,  40  ot  4 Dtn  OL  to  Saetw  (Asooi  ff.  GPFm). 
fAKrrS  CUOK&  SwIHwa  rgjil  exarL  hoadway  over  II  ouL  newer  naarar.  SBi  oM4.  bn  3L  U Mm 
Samper  (Newbury  X 34y&.  Od-Fm). 

OLYMPIC  9MHT1  Led  Over  two  out  utfll  final  luiong.  naawnaiL  Ste  ol  7.  ttn  38. 10  Carmine  Lake 
1 Goodwood  51.  Gd-Fm) 

HBADOVhN  HULA  Led  ippraKling  Inal  turtong  atwnbMbna  Gang  MBkyaarYimiaijttiM43jda.  OUT. 
M— MSA  Hiunmi  n linn  min  Tfnul  imnnim  Trrtnn  tim*T  MMiytnlrtn mull  Gd-Fmj 
■UK  PORSRi  Led  until  not  9nai  luiumB.  nampaiad  near  Biuab.  3rd  ol  4,  Me  31.  to  MM  iwtooaor  «,  CA- 


INE weeks  after 
breaking  his  elbow 
in  tire  paddock  at 
Newbury  after  fall- 
ing from  Shawanni,  an  acci- 
dent which  wrecked  his 
chance  of  landing  a third  con- 
secutive Jockeys’  champion- 
ship. Frankie  Dettori  enjoyed 
a happy  landing  on  his  return 
to  the  Berkshire  course 
yesterday. 

A 420-1  treble  on  Bin  Rosie, 
in  the  featured  Hungerford 
Stakes,  Catechism  and  Green- 
stead  put  Dettori  back  in  the 
headlines  for  the  right 
reasons. 

Earlier  in  the  week  he  had 
been  the  target  of  stinging 
criticism  from  the  owner  of 
Cape  Pigeon  following  his  rid- 
ing of  that  horse  in  Walter 
Swinburn’s  comeback  race  at 
Windsor. 

Shrugging  off  the  attack, 
Dettori  remarked  tongue  in 
cheek  “The  things  I have  to 
do  to  keep  in  the  headlines!” 

John  Gosden,  trainer  of 
Catechism  and  Greenstead. 
added:  “The  whole  thing  has 
been  taken  out  of  proportion 
and  I am  sure  it  will  all  be 
forgotten  now.” 

Nevertheless,  Dettori  did 
appear  fortunate  to  escape 


censure  for  foiling  to  ride 
Cape  Pigeon  out  for  second 
place  at  Windsor. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  j 
fault  with  his  riding  yester- 
day, however,  and  Gosden 
was  fully  appreciative  of  the 
fact  “A  rider  of  his  class  is  a 
big  miss.”  he  said,  “He’s  an 
important  member  of  my 
team  and  gives  invaluable  ad- 
vice after  races.  You  might 
ask  how  Benetton  would  cope 
without  Schumacher.” 

Dettori  reserved  his  best 
effort  for  Bin  Rosie,  executing 
a copybook  waiting  race  to 
land  the  Hungerford  Stakes. 
He  pounced  inside  the  final 
furlong  and  kept  his  mount 
going  well  to  defeat  Mistle  Cat 
by  one  and  three  quarter 
lengths. 

“As  long  as  you  can  hold 
this  horse  up  for  his  turn  of 
foot  he  gives  his  best  and 
Frankie's  done  It  perfectly,” 
said  David  Loder,  trainer  of 
Bin  Rosie. 

“He's  a fun  horse  and  has 
one  or  two  engagements 
abroad,  but  we  thought  he  de- 
served to  have  a crack  at  a 
good  prize  in  England." 

Gosden.  meanwhile,  will 
move  the  progressive  Green- 
stead  up  to  ten  furlongs  after 
his  colt's  comfortable  success 
in  the  Bonosprint  Handicap. 

. The  Newmarket  trainer 


3 01-0525  PHANTOM  HOLD  {SO)  (CJ  Lord  IfcnDngdon  4-6-3  L Dated  3 

4 IK-30  SOHO  OF  TARA  (31)  PCtuppM-Hyam  4-8-3 JRaMT 

B 34-2DS0  WAYHS  COUNTY  (39)  (G)  R MiM  8-8-3 Iteknl 

8 01433ft-  WHITRCMAPEL(9E7) (CO) Lord  Humtagdoa 8-8-0  Thai 

7 131148  SAIMAAM (10) (C)J Dunlop 3-S-6 -MM* 8 

TOP  TOM  TIPS*  PoNdmi  9,  Kay  To  My  Haart  7 

Battegi  2-1  PoaWcnaa.  7-3  Song  01  Tara.  9-3  Phantom  Gold,  5-1  Kay  To  My  Hurt  8-1  Sannan.  10-1 
Wayne  COotUy.  33-1  UMUcMML  7 1— lira 

FOM  HUM- MSBONASl  Lad  ovw  U ON  to  IftUta  luL  Ha  Ml  M by  HoBywood  Oraam.  WUi  PHANTOM 
GOLD  irec  tel  te  away  SBi  [OuswMorl  1m  E.Gd]. 

PHANTOM  QOLDi  PenuMmua  start  headney  31  ouL  M Inal  Rtlong  onM  doaa  home,  bin  9 by  Epoul 
iHaydn*  lnKLOdl. 

KIT  TO  MY  HURT:  LBd.ctarVoul  waned  BpproasNng  But!  furioog.  soon  out»cmL50l  tY3.br  71  to 
TanayE  IHaydock  im  H 120y«b.  Gd-Fm). 

BOMOFTAMiPrammam.  Nsonad  law  bom  two  out  no  aura  Ini  tartona.  5rt  ol  8.  un  SB.  ta  mns 
rCumgh  im  Z.  Gd-Fm). 

BAMRAAlfa  Prommern  lami  airaaouLamiFi2.bn9.taSlMawMlGaa(Modim4LGftFtn| 
MAYNECOUNTYi  PraniDaM  Mi  threa  out  7Di  t»  a Mn  2S  DM  P0STO0NA8  (gm5Sll  fNawnartBllmat 
Gd). 

milBCHAMLi QiaMd  teadsn.  nddea  Bang  aw  Said,  wnakMed  kaal »,  9tfi  0M8.  bw  JOl.ta  Snow 
Prtacus  lOanauar  imE  top.  Gd-Fm) 


3.168HMMII 
ZAdJntVbUn 
3. 15  South  Sm  I 


MUFtateiyl 
4.186— nh  Pi 


Gofag:  Qaod.  * Baa—a  Urtan.  Dm  lam  teat  M A 8t,faMi  fwaarad  lalfc 
2.15  HARROGATE  SSLiMM  BAMDKAP  3YO  Im  Sf  C2.7B0 

1 890  SMTRFOliD  SUPREME  (1 3)  J Bortomley  6-7 JL 

3 052525  ULA  PBNSO(IO)  Was  J Creba  9-0 He 

3 405002  nVMY9n.(33)CaplJMhm  9-7 A F 

4 240020  SHEW  AMPLY  OREAT(31)JOTMIM 

B 003001  T1HOLS  TYRANT  (7)  Mn  A SwMbBHk  6-12 

0 404550  BKKARD  HOUSE  LAD(A)  R HoWnMwad  8 

7 40-0051  CLUB  UP  (7)  (D)P  Brans  0-8 JF 

8 4050  1XBED9MM  (33)  l*i  Pffly  8-7  —AC 

fl  331333  RAOTMteCMKHRL (10) CTtandgnB-S Dai 

10  000000  LAOAE (1 0) P Fatgaki 8-S JKE 


rait—a  1 

WawarlS 

l«MbO}8 

FBgaaA 


11  OftOCU  LAFAM>ANOO(lB)MHEaste by 6-4 0Mkfc(B)144- 

13  50-06  NB3IMDOD  FANTASY  (47)  SMorgin  6-3 LCb—aaklO 

13  404-0  Till  BLACK  BUBB  (34)  J Gubin  8-3 OHaflbmU 

14  000-0  BOU) FUTURE (79) JWii9aB-2 —JCtenflBA 

15  000-06  SMaRMRMDNANmFHBSam 7-12 TVtea—7 

10  650000  BHFBUIL<7>NBytaaA7-10 — GBrndwaBU 

17  0000  BMOW1HPB  PROMISE [91  )MBrtetnT-10 — ICMMatt 

10  OEaaM0LaM0<nCFMrtninfr-flI BK— dy  *8 

1>  00-0000  TOTALLY  DMHMBNTC9)  G Ofeboyd  7-10 HVvtey(3)T1A 

TOP  RMM  TIM  YtePI  OM  6,  BteaMa  7,  CM  Up  0 

Baatagt  11-2  L8a  mstSoo.  fr-i  Yoppy  QW,  ctuad  Dp.  7-1  Urals  TVtbol  6-)  ndianl  Hoom  Lad.  EOpedta. 
Ehapfterds  Dean.  10-1  Bold  Futura,  PMgaBi.  IB  namara 


2.45  KRAiimoROuaHcoNOinoNisniKBxvoorGajna 


3.1  5 BUY  IEVETT  MEMORIAL  CUP  KAMICAP  Im  4180*4*  BIJMI 


1 643004  WAPH1 01)(D) PCMwr 4-10-0 JC-rroBB 

3 000105  80U UP (10){D) (BP) TEOMrhigtan 6-8-0 ICaknl 

0 83-003  SOUTR  SEA  BUBBLE (28) LCumrt  4-8-0 JCOmtoyB 

« 3210-80  BUGARTOLL  (38)  Mrs  M ftewtey  6-8-12 AClteana4 

0 251HJ1  EXACTLY  (ia)(Ciqj  Eyra  3-8-W TUMamT 

0 1D3D-32  MASTER  HYDE  (12)  (D)  (RF)  W Storoy  7-84 NV*riap(3)2 

7 34300-3  CUHMAM MIAPIOOV (13) (D) T Eauarby 8-W  SMI 

B 130361  ORDAMB)(B)E  Maun  3-7-10  — JLovalO 

> 663003  C8AMPAQHE  R DREAMS  [14)  D Nkhalta  4-7-50 — —4  BnaMI  (7)  B 

10  BHB01  COURSimiflNO(1 31  (CD) B McMahon 5-7-10  flOwMil 

TOP  FORM  TIPS.  Sugar  Ml  8,  Mater  Hyte  7,  bate*  0 

lartw  4-1  EucCy.  B-S  Caina  FaMng.  5-1  StwOi  Baa  BidMa.  Hater  Hyoa.  6-1  OnWnad,  13-2 
OnuiqBTie  N Draara.  7-1  Cunorlan  Rhapsody  lOrmmma 


— . -KDmtayl 

II__ — -MitoMcaQS 


3.45  WBAIAH  fflLL  MRAT  ST  WUWB  HAHNCAP  M « 8,900 

1 430240  DOME  BLUE  (IS)  (CO)  MJoftnten  7-10-0 IWMwarlO 


541014  BOLSHOI  (14)  J Berry  * 

I 0314*2  HWHBOM(M){D)pFBlote  7-8-1 KDwteyia 

4 U50Bl<M*TIOMO)W(7)(D}MraJRaffl8dea4-e-2 JLRAal 

0 SMMJ  zxxtrs  OJOtCSR  fl*)  (W  EAJten  5-8-13 J Lute  17 

0 4001RG  SAILORMArre(7)(D}S  Bowimg  54-13 BaauMuKauw 

7 00-3004  PBZKYSTONmEW (13) (D)PCahnr 4-8-13 JCmraiB* 

8 422311  BOLUH  JQAMM  {12}  (CO)  TEatefby  3-8-13 HBbrtlO 

■ 010030  FDR  THE  PRBSBH7  (14)  (CO)  T Barron  8-8-12 JFfartmlB 


10  weooo  umox  lewis  (14)  (0(0)  a Jama  *4-10 rjochh 

11  46MKU  SAMMAR  (38)  I4n  Gwy  KeOewey  4-8-G HCMhrte.2 

IS  511622  FDBrHAITC(118)(D) a Bowrng 34-2 DteObsaallW 

19  WNDC2  THE SCTTHAM (10) fCO) Bob Janai *4-1 — JPMMagS 

14  eooao  FANTASY  RACNW  (7)  (DJUChannaa  *-8-1 j FRw7 

10  0Q2U4  R08BU0H (10) (D) (BF)  0 AibadOIM  B^-t2  OmtelOTBteA* 

10  41105*  DAAWR (7)(D) (BF)  Mra  V Acanley  G-7-10 NCartteBiF 

17  528013  MARI CRCAMHE (90) (D) MW EiOWby B-7-10 N tartar (*)  14* 

TOP  PPM  UPS*  Bakrtpl  8.  Bote  Jaatea  t.  Mwr  0 

NaUag:  S-i  BoisM,  7-1  Beam  Jam.  Samw.  8-1  Highborn,  TIM  Beydnan.  8-1  PHryten  Maw.  W-1 
Double  BHib.  Doflirt  Daicsr.  Fanony  Radog.  U-i  ImnnLewtt.  17 11  aura 


4.1  5 ROTHMAHB  ROYALS  BOHnUOPTH  CHAU  MHIM  HAHPICAF  Ua  H 9^034 

1 231220  XANDMOOM  CHAM08AY  (21)  (DJTEatenrr  6-104 BIBbrtlB 

1 104008  KtRU(7){OMJonratOfi4-«-1D JWaavarS 

S 000005  ROWS SSCftNT (17) (19  JPajroa 4-8-5 HteataaowT 

4 CMKC26  M0RD1C BmU (TO)  A Btliay  *-8-5 4Ftetem14 

0 211100  RAMBQ  WIALT7ZR  (SHq  (C)  □ NrCboRl  *-9-2 AlmOramalB 

0 23033*  OUUJNQt10)U Dads 4-8-2 JFBgowlO 

7 012204  SMiraM  TORDfCT  (13)  (C)  Deny*  Steb  9-ft2 K Fata  9 

B 221150  0OLLBI PRAJ0C (34) T Eulerby 4-0-1 LtekaMI 

0 263*3  HH0M S0A (3) D Nkhad* 3-8-13 ita  i*iM(713 


H Urate  (B)  11 

eitateiei 

Kteriagio 


10  W3714 

11  65*01 

13  siesff 

13  00050 

14  003340 

10  6210-12 

10  S11QS  HAMWAII (0| E Ahun  10-7-0  Jbml 

17  000*68  HOMY 0A3MRS (10) (D) Dos Eflrtco Incte 7-7-«  JOaTUtarO 

TOP  POM  1»Si  liM  Pwty  8,  Bate  mart  7,  MUa  0 

■otte*  it-2  cnacm.  6-1  tarn  a SaoVL  T-l  Lundi  Party.  8-1  QaHRng.  BaSn  Fnu*,  TD-1  Itala,  Buteia. 
Berasx.  T2-1  Bortma  Santffntxy  CAamhrsy  tTnaanari 


4.50  ROBKRIOHIRRni MUDCH STAKES M C3JHM 

1 0CC30*  BARRAMAX (3) 6 UcCaun 4-84 Itewl 

3 069050  BLU0  LUQAHA  (33)  N Bycnit!  4-3-2  RHMmII 

a ar-3  GLAM  OARMOCK  (37)  D Maun*  *4-2 A|«BmM*U 

4 C3  0ATAL0UR (19) MM1J Saw 3-8-0  — PRMaCrtaB 

• 5J]  HAPPY  TRAV0L1MB  (7)  CUtnar  34-0 J Fiyai* 

0 34-6203  RUHR  T1HH  (8)  J Be*ry  3-84 -JCraratA* 

7 28  CHPZ BAHTA  (14)  T Barmn 344  JPWteO 

B POflBnM  HDATION  F NeObet  3-ft8  DteOMlua  7 

• MNLO0MYBMAM8MH»aiorueHt3-B4 KBmtarS 

10  HOMYNAIX  M ByeroA  3-84 J Lavra  10 

11  54330  MRNB.Y(l8)(3F)ieci 8 Hal 3-M KRtatS 

(3  6000  PHARMA  (109  Maa  J Craza  1-8-6 HCnaiirtinl 

19  nU«S  SOPSRBOIIS (1« Mas L Stall  J-B-S OomBtaml 

TOP  PDM 1H  IterBy  B,  Ona  irate  T,  Mnr Tan  B 

SMte>7-3  BanMfc.  M Mainly.  8-1  Rum  Tun.  SnBrinBa.6-1  CnaSdnM.  Gtei  OariMk.  RM  FOrNon 
fielabon.  14-1  Btelaur.  HBppy  Traraav.  U III  ate* 


— K Data*  8 
— JLaaratO 
-KMalt 
— S Cnnitin  I 


Results 


NEWBURY 


Z.IOtefrI.CJLTECMSH.  L Deoon  (8-1): 
2,  HodRlaa  (33-1).  9,  Baga*  Wmrteg 

£6—4  (avV  IB  ran.  4 nk.  (J  Qasden)  Tott: 
E7.10:  G2S0.  C9.30,  Cl. 40.  Dual  Ft  E86J0O. 
Trio-  £87.00.  C$F- 1318^6. 

MO(1b  «>  1,  ORNMMSTIAD,  L Daterl 
a.  Hr— dan  Marti  (20-1):  3,  Yalta 
<3-1  (avi  15  ran  3S  X.  (J  Gosden)  Tote' 
El 0.7O.  E3  40  £520  £1,70.  Dual  F £90.40. 
Trdr  C2S2Ja  CSF:  £i29.4a  Tricast:  £871.18. 
NFtKrisditto. 

XIO  (T»>  1,  STATS  nun,  M HiHa  (4-? 
taut  9,  In  Omrila,  (12-1);  9,  Dava.lcl 
(25-11^5  raa  «.  X.  IB  Mutel  Tow:  £1.50: 
Cl.lO.C2.ro.  DualF  £400  CSF  QBJ4. 

Ob40  cry  Mytefc  1 , UM  aado,  L Dennri 
19-a:  2,  IMoOw  CM  (6-1).  a,  lhgatlwi 

|2S-1|.  4-1  (IV  HaiTMWBtgflL  8 raR.  W,  ti± 

fD  Lodorl  Tow  ES.70:  E1.7Q.  EiJQ,  C4.0Q 
DtartF- Eu«a  CSF  £39  77. 

4.10  (Im  4fR  1,  IflDKm  ISLAND,  J Hold 
(11-21.  a.  Mbda  MteM  ffi-4  lava  a.  Trt- 
ItatfA  Mabdy  (5-3).  B ran.  II.  nk.  (P  OiBO- 
PUF-Hyam)  Tour,  cbsq:  £230.  EiSQ. . Dual  F; 
£4Sa  CSF' £13.48. 

4M  (mil,  «l  YACANCES,  T SpraXa 
(7-17.  2,  bn  (4—1  IMw*  X Sataman 
113-2).  A-tjWaYSwriay  Su«.  Bran,  l.hd  [A 
FiwWfi  Tew  E7  rq  Ci «).  si.80,  E2.5a  Dual 
f'  CIS. TO.  Tna  £48.00.  CSF'  03.14  Trtawt 
Eirsar 


6,1 0 (DY)i  1 , PATSY  QHMMS,  P P Muqtfry 
(9-1);  3.  f.teray  1 — (S-l).  J,  Itamli  old 
1 (tell.  9-4  tav  HtgniArM  FBupoody.  9 ran.  S. 
tt  M Moor*)  Tola-  E1CL30;  E2A  E1.7U 
C2.10L  Dual  f:  £33.70.  Trio;  CSQaO.  CSF: 
CSHfl.TrieartC276.TO. 

JACKPOT!  ei0S.444.40.  C11BJ87J39  oar- 
rlad  ovar  D Newbury  today. 

PULCSPtJT:  C53.5I1  QUADPOT:  £15.40- 


FOLKESTONE 

3LOO  (8f>  1,  STYTOAN,  J □ Smith  (10-11 

lavf  2,  NMtatWBW  114-in  3,  ManRiH  (tea 
6 ran.  tt  tt  IB  Hlk)  Tom:  E2.10;  Cl  JO. 
am.  Dual  P £2040  CSF:  £13.00 
ZJXO  (Of>  1 , SPARKLING  RDQC,  G FBlKl 
citelj:  a.  La  SlmTO*  B-1);  3.  Hod  Sor- 
prtw  1 100-30) . 11  -4 1»  Reno.  11  raa  tt  K. 
(A  Jofttt)  Tote.  £3020:  COW.  £2.10,  Cl  JO 
Dual  F:  C15S.  SO  Trio- £03.00.  CSF:  07  44. 
5^0  (Df>i  1.  MYBR  THINK  TtnCB,  C 
SeaDy  (3-l);9,Sei0Hr  IRdoe  (3-1  tav};aL 
Wry  Prinoa  1&-1).  TO  ru.  at  2.  (K  taory) 
Toa-£0  !R£1J0.  CT  .00.  Cl.TO  OwUftfaBtt. 
Tno  £16.10  CSF:  CZ2.0O  TrkaW  TOO. *3. 
3JO  (Tm  41):  T,  MSUM  SPRAY,  Patf 

Eddnry(11-23;a.DateMii(a>-1).a,Otefa- 
fag  hramter  (W-2).  3-1  tev  ParroCa  HM.  1 1 


had  earlier  hit  the  target 

when  Catechism  secured  the 

Sparaholt  Maiden  Fillies* 
Stakes.  This  was  the  first  suc- 
cess in  Europe  as  a stallion 
for  St  Jorite,  the  lading 
middle  distance  horse  of  1992. 

Gosden,  who  also  won  with 
Sawa-Id  at  Folkestone  yester- 
day, could  be  set  for  a profit- 
able end  to  an  otherwise  dis- 
appointing campaign. 

He  runs  Head  Over  Heels 
(2.30)  in  the  St  Hugh’s  Stakes 
at  Newbury  today,  and  on  her 
last  visit  to  the  track  this 
speedy  filly  finished  third,  be- 
hind Miss  Stamper  in  the 
Weatberbys  Super  Sprint 

That  form  has  worked  out 
well.  Head  Over  Heels  subse- 
quently won  readily  at  Yar- 
mouth and  she  can  set  up  a 
double  for  Dettori,  who  teams 
up  with  Sea-Deer  (5.06)  for 
Chris  Dwyer  in  the  Stratton 
Handicap. 

Dwyer  has  done  well  to 
coax  Sea-Deer  hack  to  his 
best  He  rode  the  seven-year- 
old  himself  at  Haydock  last 
Saturday  when  they  finished 
fast  iTitn  third  spot  behind 
Royal  Dome  in  me  competi- 
tive Coral  Handicap.  A repeat 
of  that  form  should  be  good 
fipongh  in  this  company. 

The  Tripleprint  Geoffrey 
Freer  Stakes  lias  cut  up  badly 
from  its  original  strong  entry. 


Posidonas  (3.00)  is  vulnera- 
ble with  a Gib  penalty  for  his 
Group  One  win  last  season, 
but  Paul  Cole’s  game-  four- 
year-old  defied  the  extra  bur- 
den at  Newmarket  and  has 
since  run  well  In  defeat  in 
Germany. 

He  could  find  the  fbont-run’ 
ning  Key  To  My  Heart  diffi- 
cult to  pass,  but  looks  capable 
of  giving  the  weight  away. 

Tregaron  (2.00).  who  had 
plenty  erf  use  made  of  him 
from  a poor  draw  in  the 

Schweppes  Golden  Mile  at 
Goodwood,  looks  worth  an- 
other chance  in  the  Andover 
Rated  Stakes  Handicap. 

It  may  be  that  Reg  Ake- 
hurst's  five-year-old  is  simply 
too  high  in  the  weights  now, 
bat  it  would  be  no  surprise  to 
see  hhn  leave  his  latest  run- 
ning behind  if  ridden  with 
mare  restraint 

At  Rlpon.  the  William  Hill 
Great  St  Wilfrid  Handicap 
could  go  to  Mick  Chaxmon’s 
filly  Fantasy  Racing  (3.45). 
In  foal  to  the  stable's  former 
top  sprinter  Piccolo,  she  ran 
her  best  race  for  a long  time 
at  Ayr  last  week  and  is  now 
on  a good  mark. 

With  Pat  Haslam’s  stable 
back  In  form,  the  lightly- 
raced  Shepherds  Dean  (2.15) 
is  one  to  note  in  the  Harro- 
gate Selling  Handicap. 


i -arrsa^dc, 

: as  5SSS5n5,i“.!5t£”°  ^ — riVESUd 

7 43  GOOOMUfT VKMtlA  "HoJ Bteohai 

B 54001#-  AdRJMiSKWTOJW)  WOBwriwO  lJ-lte  - — SI*90{S> 

0.  P-5  FATTA5H  (0)  P UoawtelM  — “ Mr  * 

10  644WJ1  J0U1ffl!BAT(|4)VRy.n  W _ T".— ^ ^ t„.  n-1 
Bteta* 6-4  Ofcaund CUL  5-2  Ytertot  5-1  Jwrjarfto?,  6-1  W“S-  UctM<  lOltemn 

Jaffa  taMLtt-1  RtwY  BOOL  38-1  Faa»Mi — 


,-te  t 

" 5 \ 


^Bra,ra.raira..ra«»»"""a?1’?” 

J SjaS^vte^JJ irSSLram 

g P22-21I  JCrtateCT) 

fl  UP^WDHUWWWtTJROttlDWW  OUatea* 

7 COf-HP  THE LORRTMAII 114) N Ute*8S9-»-10 ilSta 

B TSf-06  NWMO  «TC«  CW>  Tha  Blu«  Ite,  Mum 


*!rs 

n^BoteaMMtfi.ateV'TtaiLAriviiaw 


a-2OsiRA3Y0l»-«HLWWP»WI«WW»W^^0^11P^ff1'*” 

1 *030-40  (OITAM  (09)  MnBWariBfl  8-11-6  — .5521.171 

5 :r:rrrj  gS171 

4 D*in»UinO,Su*l«n4-lM ■ 

a aaAfl*TAMMO(17)CCo««ter4-U-2  — 

o 5-52  BHRLAIM«)M4|or w Horn 4-1 M — 

7 0^  ATHBHAN  ALUAMCR  (M»)  J MM SteSlSli  «> 

• B ODOOOI-THHHNMIARA (BOO) JJaUaitoa 6-17-0 * L *** 

0 LILAC  RAW  R Snonfl«  4- W-1 1 — ii  iri  r trnir 

to  MMHHA  (17)  Hltenan  4-10-11  . _ . 

Baotegi  RM1  Zhe  Lmb.  8^  Princa  Da  Barn,  fl-t  Daota*.  «->  TlfllHte-Mw.  »-l 

33-1  Boloi  Amiga 


3.50  STXtBUai RMHAHDSOM BSTAB. HOYIC* HUDU tra M 1 

1 230-013  VRNM (0R) Tftrtter tel !-8  'itaTte* 

a cHoaaiMO  tmi  styx  k wngw  

a 0 HATTA  RMR(Ba)  P DaRon  8-11-0 “ilSSte 

4 BOSKMWBRIOCHCWmaonS-n-O “ miiiim 


1 4-8  eyrowa  0-4  Roatoiw  Briaga.  12-1  Cratenfltt9ay^iD«ft*9f_ 


4.20  PARKWAY IRCHABDBOMiMgMNaWBYIPeAP CHAM  9-  If  IIDnta  C3JW1 

1 6-01111  STATHLY  H0ITO  (7)  (CO)  P Bmhi  8-12-0 5±S52S 

2 2225-62  FULL  0>FHA18E(2a>(BF)PClhiW  9-12-0 

3 P2-8H3  mNA/DWCB(ni4H6ianian18-T1-4 

4 61F5F-4  DAYS  OF  TMUKD0R  (8)  fD)  tel  S Octell  9-W-13 

■ 1323033  FLYRM1  HAD  (IS)  H Manoan  13-104) A Dotal  (7) 

BaBtet  4-7  Sumy  Kama,  9-4  Wn  Mm.  8-1  FhiKifl  12-t  Days  01  Ttaodor 


Wolverhampton  (A.W.) 


4.55  ATLANTIC  WHARF  HNDULRDSONB  CARDNT  ( 
HURDU  Sm  llOyia  0,1  rt 

1 T211— T PBlRMONAlnf  f15)(D)M  Pipe  4-12-0  — 

a P2U4/V4  AXimc  (7)  J Bradtey  8-11-10 

3 114/Pf*-4  0RnUHABC<8)(D)KBaaeyT-41-1O 

■oMBte  avma  Polar  Manmiy.  6-4  Shttllrnr.  11-3  Aterix 


, JOCKNW  HANDICAP 


TJOOShteuwa 
TJO  Kaaa  ABian— 


KAO  teoraok  Yard 
BEOHuwiwalte 


MYTV:  7 JO,  BOO  art  BJQ. 

7:00  ■MTANHO  MABMM  BTAKXBSVD  7IC0JHB 

1 CARETS  OUKSTJHavNo  9-0  MEdte|> 

I COONT TONY SVYOotfa 8-0  HM^jil 

1 42  DRSAM  OF  NURMI  (10)D  Liter  M Rlfc*aa9* 

4 40  HWHWAY  R0B6B1  (13)  J EtaMra  9-0 JTNbI 

B UaRAMDNOUHnRMliBaifrD  ■ Cortona 

0 0 IIIBlMUUM(R)HLJ9«lrtlft4l TOM  I n #■«* 

7 ROHQIRSTA  IFOR  Q Hun  8-0 WJOtarl 

B 03  HOUXROmN(1B)PHaMafll 8-0 J8M7 

• 82  MWULPto) M Pimcott B-8 ODteBafeM 

TOP  FOM  IVBi  Dram  Of  Itewl  0,  Mononga  7,  MaMBwi  > 

■miltai  1 lltTWTn  MltaniW  UadOap.e-1  Skjmmuoa.8-1  H^may  Robber.  RM  Court  Tony,  12-1  La 
Grand  Boater.  9n  l ira 


5.25  nRAiFDRD-aiuivoH  pooob  mahmm  Humu  cdi»  d m noirt  nja 

1 8Ffi5-3Q  AOAMST  THE  CLOCK  (00)  JMlflai  4-11-2 

a P PLAflMBM  SAW  (17)  HMannan  *-11-2 * gRMffl 

3 i nminwwiiniiwi (inn 1 111.181)111 11  rr 

4 00442*  MRMMHftB  FAIR  (IE)  Min  M Raataad  4-1V2 Nara  Lgapa 

0 .HBD4 NHHMf«4)J Rbr 4-11-J  tarty 

« HUNT  HOMED  GSrsiarf  4-1 1-2 2S?!5?SL 

T 0V26J-  ANABRANCH  (IDS)  J JaMnon  5-1 WJ JINaiatajT) 

B 0-  FLAIR  LADY  {Mi)  W Turnar  JPoterCO 

0 CWS LADY JBraifem 4-10-11 R lalrtaa 

- — -r*  “ Anabranch. 7-2 Rteky fkma.8-1  Ha Roi,  10-1  MbnaabU Fan.  16-1  ArtrtaTlte Pock. Flair 
Lad*.  3^-1  CMafaLadY.QaAi|iMg  (ten  ura 


Lingfield  tonight 


K.T  BBbIdm  DmrtAar 


7.30  BBAMlT  HOMflNimAKPJTOInlfTBfteM^il 

1 641200  YROMAR  OUTER  (H)(OBMeMBbon  9-1  


1 3325*1  MUJOVA  (11)  (D)  R HdOnsbOOd  0-5  F Lynch  (3)  7 

2 1 MUMCM  (14)  {BJTTlKmsaii  Janet  0-6 — KDariopB 

■ 23Z10  BOLLERO(R)  (D)4  Barry  0-12 JCamtB2 

4 D BOUINTRlIRr <17| TEaterty 8-11 Nflfertl 

0 31  CAaPUHMOni(7)imAtenNlB-10  — ■JOtimrl 

B 1232  JUBnnatTHNI <14) Cam  JWWann 8-10 IMtal4 

7 (B  RanraBMaLADY(ia)DArbuO«Ml8-6  JR  Cnute—a  3 

TOP  P4NHI TB4I JM  YldUai  0,  Mankte  7 

DaMteg:  M JuM  YriUtaft  8-1  MuiuWl  4-1  Mujora.  9-2  Bertditng  Lady.  6-1  Camlan  Morn.  KM  Bo  Haro, 
SD-1  Bolin  Tony.  7 nanora 


AFON  AWN  S WHaoE  9-0  

THEME  ARINAS  Malar  9-0 

4-JSJ  XAtS  ALHAWA(9)  D Clap  man  B-9  

6 ITO0  DHUMMONDflO)  A JarvteB-8 

0002- 00  TOM  KHKRHIAtn)nClNnirtin  8-6  

003- C1  UAnUL(1ia)(QRHobahateB-4  

030000  HIVnOOIPDUMam(1)THBa0ilUa84 

003000  IGCINnHeDAHCn cm MBMjy 8-0 


ormnuH  4* 

JTnil 

MWtebaral 

* *1i ft — *-*- 

IJOCrtrl 

MlihrtiB 

F Urate  (3)  T 

MOttayt 

JMtet* 


Pawn  IB|ti  hart  raS.15.S40  rate  0NB 

Ooragi  Tart,  trapa  U Ora«;  AW,  atranrara.  MLYTYlI.IBmd  74 

5.1  5 MACKMBRY  LANE  APFWDfnCR  HANDICAP  71 140yteMJ)9a 

1 00-0B5D  JUST  HARRY  (5)  (CJ(D)M  Ryan  5-10-0 „A  McCarthy  (8)  B 

2 040440  SUPRR  PARK  (20)  J Paaita  4-8-11 R Hrirart  (2)  1 

9 030233  ASTRAL H«Aoa(11)(C}M Samlara 4-8-0 PDwO 

4 025555  »1CUB*(24)(0(D)  J Bratiay  B-ft-fl — OtaalraWt* 

9 404018  4NW8HADRR(l)(C9)Kiva>0-8-a  C Scotar  (3)  O* 

« DamnOMBUNDITOCOrtl'M. _J»<te»te(10)  11 


TOP  FOM  nPM  Yaaman  OArar  B,  Ua  M 7,  Raaar  OoV  Dhaaaad  0 

BiltegrO-*  Yaaman  Olmr.8-1  Ua  Fal.7-2Kan/Uba*a.  8-1  Havar  Go*  Dtanond.  HM  Ain  AMan,  14-1 
BhwwIc  Dancer.  Omnraa 


200T33  SP(mMiaRHH({CD{C)  P Hontc  4-8-2  _. 
000203  RHEUPMWO0IQC21HD)  WMumonfl-9-0 


000-400  SWBT  ALLBQIANCE  (13)  Jwe*)  PrtlDO  8-8-8 
000-4*4  PAHKYSUM (IE) NBifiy 3-0-0 — 


34CWS  TAUJOLAHRMIS  (12)  NUtWadm  3-8-3 

Sft-002  HPH  HBYO  (SS4)  A NewcDfnbfl  «-8-2 

OftSt  AUSTAR*  DANCER  (170)  TtagtaS^Ji  . 


8.00  FOLEY  ST1BL1TDCX  HANDICAP  Ira  1fItr**Ca^0O 


1 1434S4  MAPU0AT  (7)(CO)  ABstayT-HW)  PHteartg)1t 

2 003301  ■UPNRHNMI(0)(Q  PHonVog  4-8-11  — -JPate  Eddarf  9* 

8 143434  WAJKBO  BEACH  (3HC)  6 L Moon  5-8-8 * Wta*  4 

4 8871  maOUBfi  BATRN4W(CD)8lilrtliPra«aB3-B-7  OMaHl 

■ 0D3DD  SOUTH EAETHM ITOJfIS) (CO) HOoUngrldga 5-B-7  MIR  » r7 

0 42-201  HALS  PAL  0)  (CO)  DlOdW  3-8-7 R Hortra  8+ 

7 54S204  DCnRTEiRADa <«(« DChapnian 5-8-5 ACrtma H 

8 606800  LE SPTO4T (0) (C)  A Baday 3-8-2  — . — JMadkS 

9 831218  EJ1BAAT  W)  (C)  (V)M  Huteo-QSl  5-9-0  AMoOhMS 

ID  50-1200  COOL PHM(71) S Wood* 3-8-13 DMaaalO 

It  103840  KEAIHYAHDA LADY (10) fWRHoUniiwad 5-6-13 PLgnrtdlll 

12  OSOm  PHOmAR  (22)  JEtNtea  3-0-6 HOrtaaal 

13  5032H)  AnHCAM  PAHP (2) D Haydn  Jonaa 4-8-5 AMmM 

TOPPDW«TMB»Iaitai0iTiraaaBiraB.ElteaMT.StearHHIi0 

■rttegt  ii-i  HaTa  M,  »-1  GerWua  SaaaaUoR.  8-1  Mapia  Bay.  8-t  Soar  Ho*-  *-i  MMd  Baadu 
AHoa-PanL  19-1  PRIIMar.  13  nraoan 


14  40-0000  HAIMAQAR  (43)  Jaadataftai  4-7-12 J Data  18 

is  aMMnMDVPmnasta8)MnLJatefl 4-7-11 ~~‘r  -n~ 

10  SOOD-OO  CARWY1FS  CHOICE  (1 2)  PCrariw  3^-10 JPovte(5)  14 

TOP  FORM  TIPNiTaBrtN  Bala  0,  Aatral  teradra  7.  Sugar  Bare  0 

BaOtawS-l  Sporting  Rh*.8-f  MrCaoa.  7-1  Anal  lnvadar.SwKara.O<vSlwiiM.8-lRliaUpan8liig. 
Supra  Park,  10-1  Fatny  Sura.  .• 


A.  tana  (7)3 

JWfMnaan<3>134r 

.THateCQIB 

DDortyT 

Iteild  tnitel  (3)  4 

OteHnateia 

NntealMaa0Ftt0) 

10  • | 

J Data  10 

RUatate(B>H 

J PovAa  (3)  14  . 


itic 


5-45  SHARON  MASSEY  50IH  BMmMYSMJJMO  STAKES  2YO0I  C2^D1 

1 7100  RETOTO(11(D){HF)8 McMolb 8-12 Tbw4 

■ OOfOailiWIMniFSIORMER  t3)TNaitfnon>-11 —2 

3 3 UNKNOWN TWUNTOHY (IS) MCbteWn 6-11 CRnterl 

4 0680P  PRMKE2S  mDOMH)  (I)  M MeCarnuu  8-6 A CUB 

0 02  MMBUSIKHIS  (B)  R htaanan  8-0 SSradaal 

TOP  FORM  Tlte  Hirartradaaa  10,  Hoaor  OoH  Stermra  B 


Batter  5-*  Burtiurttou*.  8-4  How  GaB  SUnnra.  7-2  mteta.  4-1  Unknown  Trarttaty,  20-1  Primra 
FailBnand  Inman 


8.30  PlYVROI  CATBOIQ  HAEDKAP  7Y  cartel 

1 0-20614  MOYI  WITH  BHI(B}(m  WTunw*-1ft0 D Sraaonay  (7)  0 

2 2435-00  SHAME (900) 0 HaydaJosa 8-0-0 F Ratal 

3 00151  BARRACK  YARD  (31)  (D)  A SHwarl  3-8-7 3WMNmrUl4 

4 016500  08AOOHMY (22) (0(0) NUtmndrai 3^7  RHuteaaZ* 

0 2406*  QUHZE MANTHI (42) (CO) D Hayan Janas 8-8-4 AMateayll* 

0 310000 TWtRCSMKX(1fO}(D)V Soane 5-M  RCrttel 

7 8404B  MAN  OF9tTT(E>  A Jama  3-8-8  SJOtarlO* 

8 3306-20  MBS  OTHER  (23)  Mill  J Bmrar  S-8-0 JQrtalS 

0 133102  PAHTW (8) (OP Evans 6-8-0 JFE0M0 

10  300840  WHAT  A 3KHTMARE(22}(CO)P  HowUng  4-0-12 PraAlrtrayT* 

11  080082  NOHimH  JUDQE(7)B Kanbury 3-&-B JIUEA 

12  D-2B010  AWATOH (21) B MaHor 3-8-7  — MABanaa* 

TOPPPnnPItrtrtiS  MiatliiB,  KamrtYaid  7,  Muva  WBUBdamB 

Brtttaoi  7-t  Barrask  Yard,  8-2  Pander.  8-1  MavaWOi  Edea.  8-1  Oolnia  Marin.  10-1  Mn  01  Nil  12-1 VH 
ANtgttmra.  isiwwan 


6-1  5 OTUIEHI CHALLHWE  FRUItW  HANDtCAP  (AW)  Im  « C2^Ut 

1 23-8080  HS3  HA  VRRSHAM  (B)  C Cyzar  4-10-0 P BteoarttaU  (Hr 

2 SMXM  SHE  SAID  M0  (R3)  (CO)  A Moors  4-ft7 Crawly  Mattel 

3 0050  83QU1MI8 (37)  JGoMM 3-M CAtel 

4 44500-0  ZACAHOON (138) (fl) JHbch^te^a. 5-te* Tlral 

0 123-006  LOTH  ACADEMY  (14)  BHOta  3-8-4  _J  O Smith  (0)  4* 

0 303331  BAKBIB DAIKWTBI (10) (D) ) Arnold 4-8-2  ACMIO 

7 000  EARLY  WARMS  (3S)  C Egstton  34-12 MKaray(3)a 

8 ODD  BDIiTAMOA  (22)  RAraalrong  3-8-11 .RPrioe? 

0 150083  MRR4KHB.(11)D  Mute  3-6-2 S Santera  0 

10  08053  SHmaoOD  (4)  K hmy  3-7-13 Matte  Drayra  (S)  • 

TOP  FORM  TWfc  Rrt—  DraPtei  0.  DBaMteal  T.Shwraaad  B 

■rtfing:  8-4  Baton  DaogUra.  Vi  Sharmood.  OhuUthaL  VI  LaHb  Academy.  10-1  She  SaU  No.  20-1 
EaqrtSna.  MnpaMoa.  lOrooan 


6*45  KALAYA  QATW1CK I 


9.00  3EATTRB  0MLLMNI  STAKES  2YD  Tf  CLOTO 

1 00530  OBOWAIH LAD (3) B Mart l»  VII  MTMrimRB 

2 RAMBO  TAROO  B Csmbtdgo  8-11 ACrtml 

a 006  BEAD  YOUR  CONTRACT  (41)  J Barry  VII  JOtaH* 

4 0334  SORPEM MBIT (28)(HF)  W Tinar  VII  P Sweater <7)4 

5 56153  THKmsu.(a}(CD)Lanl  KunUnodoa  Vtt RHnghaeT* 

4 IB  CANDLE  UtMT  (10U)  A Jam  84 WJOCtenral 

7 3 NOPPSREITA pa) B RaNng 8-6 — T tenter 

0 iCWLY  BUSSED  (22)  J NavWa  M FRataB 

TOP  TOM  TPSt  anuRrtM  teoM  8,  TWtortnl  7,  Kopfrante  0 

tettragi  V4  SwpDM  Era*  7-2  TMarML  vi  Orovart  Lad.  VI  HappareBB.  7-1  Candla  Ugt4.  TV1  Raid 
Yoar  CorttBcL  Bnranan 


9 MALAYA  QA7WKK  MERCEDES  AUCTION  MMDOI STAKRS  3YO  71 140yte  CSJMM 

022  ATLANTIC 0IORM (2S) JGoatea 9-0 Sited B* 

00  DESCTTSCOUT (30) K McAalte 8-6  — — HtteiaraT 

60  M8UBR UNBl (10) C Jum 9-0 Cltater**- 

02&-32S  DtAMOMP SMACM (29) (BF)BHBh VO TQtag 

0 UML  RED  (9)  H CaMnwUge  9-0 U Swrtfaa 

50-0100  MOYLOLMH  ROM  (IS)  J Long  VO Loan  Loral 

ooao  the  orar  weaver  (irai  r now  8-0 suneraa 

003026  BADQEH  BAY  (3)  C Dwyar  V9 *>  Brawn  (7)  3* 

OOSAHOflKtU(B)MRyteV8 ACM4 

RH  TOW.  AteHte  Stem  0,  Badger  tey  T.  Dtamd  terah  0 

VAAtenllc  Stem.  VI  Dtamood  Boacb.  VI  Badgra Bay.  0-1  Datignra  Unas.  SamoraHa,  SO-I 

1 WoMW.  | 


TQtag 


H*  Gray  Waamt. 


9.30  CHMHOUI  ADffiBtVES  NAHM  HUUNCAP  Ira  41 62^84 

1 0904*4  OHIULTO  (tB)  1 Campboa  4-8-12 

I 448  DAZaumflqDO-BlIaa  34-2 

■ 0-30050  ZATOFK  cm  JCrthni>*-V2 — 

4 0-00004  BACKWOODS  (0)  WBrtatWaraa  3-V11 


7.1  5 IIABTOMBE  3BTIRCES  UHRB  STAKES  (AM)  »■  C2.901 

1 40W41  PARADtai  NAVY  (7)  (CO)  c Egarion  7-9-12 TbN4* 

* 163433  JULIASlUiaxanAIin  (71)  (CTO  A Moore  V8-6  Atahl 

3 222114  OLD  SCHOOL  HOUSE  (3)  {D)TNmgM30  3-841  DraraO-MOlB 

4 K131S  MKWTYP«AEnjil(lV)(Cf»Jrt^3-V« 

5 39B44  CHOCOtAT1 103  (laOC  Cyrar  3-8-8 

3 055321  TWLBY(13)P  Cola  V6-7 

TOP  FORM  TfPSi  IMby  0,  IBghtr  Phantom  7 

■rtrtrVlteridta  Navy.  1W  TriMiy,  7-2  UgMy  Pnaraom,  VI  (M  Srtml  Houm.  Vi  DraeaWa  R» 

ZW  JvSAralUHfflOlf,  ^ 


SI30-MO  MAZHULH  (10)  P Uokie  W11 
0202  MOO0MAICHIO  (33)  IBP)  T Eba 


-jODartHaBII 
— RteteaaB 
-ODMBaHf 

0202  HOOHMUaMa  (300  (BfJTEDwraiwaa  WTO DM>— aanlB 

OCWBS  BARON  HRAECWSKV(10)P  Cole  3-44 JFKorai  1ft+ 

0V3I  INDIAN  010HKT  (0)  CEgerion  3-0-8  TStal 

D450P4  ■R»PRA«Mk(10)BLIavNftni3-6-4  ■—  — r~1~ 

B40SBS  TAHYAN  (00)  R HoRMhead  *4-4 PLnrtOIR 

384  NOMMC  HERO  (107)  A Jarvis  3-6-4  — WJO’Craaar* 

OStOD-W  DRAMA  RWon2)SBownag«-a-0 J Ota  BA 

p VI  Uanrtg.  Vi  baton  Sum,  vi  Zuqpte  VI  Bam  Hraboraky.  KM  Dazdrtg. 


T larai  4* 

— »Ortl 
—PtaOUrtfflB 

— TOtaBA 


• Blinkered  first  time:  BANGOR:  2-25  Recall  To  Mind;  3^5 
Batty's  Island;  425  Admiral's  Guest  LINGFIELD:  6.15  Leith 
Academy,  Miss  Haversham;  6.45  Atlantic  Storm,  Badger  Bay, 
Designer  Lines;  7.15  Trilby;  7.45  Arktflsos.  NEWBURY:  4.00 
Classic  Mystery.  RIPON:  2.15  Bold  Future.  Brownie's 
Promise,  La  Fandango,  Lagan,  Swynford  Supreme;  4£0  River 
Tern.  STRATFORD:  2.50  The  Lorryman. 
WOLVERHAMPTON:  7.00  Dream  of  Nurmi;  7.30  Eass 
Alhawa,  Yeoman  Oliver;  6.00  Hal’s  Pal;  8-30  Awafeh.  9J30 
Baron  Hrabovsky. 


7.45  HauMMTORaup  ramncap  i>  at  lotyte  0,120 

1 046030  ARKTIKOS  (14)  JGorts  3-5-10 -BDorttA 

« FATO^H^mflaMSiatearaVva  OLhtag 

? 1 Oman 

4 201360  QETTOOOH  (19)  3 Dow  3-8-5 . 

0 0003  PtHJLTWBOmN(40)  fW)  M Tq^ra  pSSA-  . 

5 ZZZohSJ?"* 

7 <BnmsiuDfaTiHRrv(BB)(C)CSaHdi4-v6  

s OMOO  YmoRDaMoaBmmHtai^  ""ftatau 

TOP  FDHM  THtePa0ara,terrag.raB.Arttete7,Tto,teataB 


THotOa.  Oel  TouglL  a-1  YeSon  Drajym. 


(P  Harris)  Tote:  £2100;  £3.40.  C1.10,  CISC 
Dual  P C4320.  Trine  tMOOrt).  CSF:  E2a28. 
Tricaat  El  34.43.  NFt  Ractefl  Trttorapn.  Tl» 
GLrcyWfinvor. 

V30(1ra  iri4Aynda)>  1 , 0AWA-4D,  Psul 

Bthlary  (n-4);  2.  Varldte,  (9-1);  a,  Ov 
■trartto  (Vi).  B-i  lav  Jeon  Pierre.  B ran.  tt 
at  (J  Gooden)  Tote:  £4  Ht  E1J0.  £2.10. 
£2.10.  Dual  F;  £1020.  Trio;  CIS  ea  CSF- 
CISTS.  Tricart  ESBJ& 

PLACMPcnriCT&EOL  CNMPtfnnua 


£106.00.  Trip:  Clfll,  10.  CSF:  £106.15.  Tricost 

C1.I44N7. 

4-20(W£1,ABSUllPTA.MBJrcb  fS-2);2. 
Jewt  Lori  (11-1);  3,  **•  RraMy  (IVfl. 
100-30  tav  Rad  Twa.  12  ran.  * a (C  Boottil 
Tote:  Cl 40:  £2.00.  0.10.  rom  rv^t  p 
£33.20.  Trta  C0ZJ20L  CSP  EBT.1T. 

4JM(1BI  effcl.LXJYE  AND  *!*«*,  fcfrR 
THomtan  (9-1);  2,  PranaiWway  (6-1);  3, 
Mi  At  Tba  Top  (T-1).  7-5  tm  Ster  Per- 


SOVTHWELL 


(orraor.  M ran.  3.  an  hd.  (c  Cyzar)  Tara: 
EL 7Q;  £2.00,  £2.00.  S2JO.  Dual  ft  £13,80. 

Trio:  ClSttL  CSF.  £41  J3.Trfca*t  £24329. 
PLAcePOT;  C35&.10.  QUAPWOT,  mn  un 
9 SwatesraaritiraBBO*. 


. i20  (In  4f)i  1 . BLOW  ROMUM.  F Lynch 
(8*4  (awl:  2,  Tabtb  (ivi);  3.  TkotaQa 
11 2-1 L ID  ran.  9. 0.  (L  Montagu#  Hall)  Tote: 
£&»  £130.  £3.30.  £220.  Due)  F:  £33.70. 
Trte- JViaBtL  CSF:  O2JO0.  Tncart  CW7^8. 
2*0  (7f>  1,  MHO*  Emma  O Oorraan 
(13-3  tm);  2,  Mm  SDh  {V1R  S,  Tam* 
Dwer  (3V1).  13  ran.  TX,  nk.  (WtTGornun) 
Tote:  E2JQ:  E1JQ.eZ.70,  E3J».Dual  PlEBJQ. 
Trio:  £6800.  CSF:  £114*5.  nr  Saafert] 
OmVnr. 

MOCBOri,  muiDB,  F Norton  (9-1);  R. 
Dteoo  Boy  (12-17.  3,  Hriirthaport  (25- 1L 


SERVICE 

UP  TO  3 MEETINGS  LIVE 
ONLY  £4.99  A MONTH 
WHEN  YOU  SUBSCRIBE 
BEFORE  AUG  31ST. 


ran  3.  31  (C  Morgan)  Tote:  dflt*  CL50. 
er.na  C200  Dual  ft  BB1j80.  Trio:  Eu&m. 
CSF.  C10G57.  Tricatt  £59007.  NR:  U Balls 
Shy  arm*. 

voo  let  18Pyd0)t  9,  UTMOST  ZMML,  <3 
Hind  (1V1);  2,  Rmata.rate  HgU  (13-6 
m»);3i«ai»i(WiteaY  iS-1)-11  ran.  5.1*. 


4.  Ifaplra- «ra  »-1).  VI  (w  Afttt.  Ifl  ran. 
tt  i.  (□  Haydn  Janes)  Tow  C1Z2Q-  C250. 


HJ5a  E4JKI.  £2J0.  Dual  ft  tl  7B.B0.  Trio:  NM 
«nn.  CSF:  £1 1139.  Tricsrt  E2.5tt2S. 

3JO  (imH  1.P0S  aORsm,T  WKUarra 
(5-1 F.  2,  nraoaw  Magia  (12-1 );  3,  CaOrar- 
tea'd  Cbafara  (ivi):  4,  ONifacn  ns-zj.  7-2 


NEWBURY  101  201 

UPON  103  202 

■ANGOR  103  203 

STRATFORD  104  204 
LINGFIELD  I OS  205 

W'HAMPTOH  106  206 


103  203 


<«v  Young  AnnabeL  16  ran.  tt  K.  (J  Eyra) 
Tote:  £12.10;  C240.  0.40,  55,10,  F: 


(£7.50  PER  MOIUTH  FROtVl  SEPT  1ST) 


SWITCH  ON  NOW 
AND  SAVE  OVER  £30, 


»-«♦=  The 
Vm"A  Racing 
lll/D  Channel 


TO  SUBSCRIBE  TELEPHONE 

SATELLITE:  0990  215  215  ^ 

OR  CABLE:  0990  111  777 

OFFER  APPLIES  TO  DOMESTIC 
SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY 


V ■'v. 

’ ^ ■ « . 


^*1^1  iy& 


J L>*  I !&J& 


* 
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Rugby  League 


Offiah  comes  back 
home  with  a double 
mission  on  his  mind 


Paul  Kelso  in  Hackney  with  the  man  the 
Broncos  hope  will  sell  the  game  to  London 


AS  THE  shining  new 
Rover  pulled  up  in  an 
unassuming  Hackney 
street  lined  by  neat 
Victorian  terraces,  the  cam- 
eras were  ready  to  roll  Mar- 
tin Offiah,  rugby  league’s 
best-known  name,  who  signed 
two  weeks  ago  for  the  fledg- 
ling Super  League  team  Lon- 
don Broncos,  was  coming 
home,  and  the  PR  people  did 
not  want  anyone  to  miss  it. 

A London  Weekend  film, 
crew  were  there  to  witness 
his  return  to  the  house  in 
which  he  grew  up;  four  of  Of- 
fiah's did  school  chums  ar- 
rived on  cue;  and  Bntch 
Kemp,  the  Broncos’  reserve- 
team  second-row  and 
“sponsorship  liaison  officer 
with  special  responsibilities 
for  Martin  Offiah”,  kept  a 
wary  eye  on  proceedings. 

The  plan  was  to  spend  the 
morning  with  Offiah,  stroll- 
ing through  the  back  streets 
while  he  reminisced  on  his 
youth  and  talked  up  the  new  1 
lease  of  life  given  him  by 
Barry  Maranta,  the  Austra- 
lian owner  of  the  Broncos. 

But  somehow  it  did  not 
quite  work  out  like  that  Nina 
Offiah,  Martin’s  younger  sis- 
ter. who  has  lived  in  the  fam- 
ily home  while  he  was  away  in 
Widnes  and  then  Wigan,  was 
hospitality  itself,  providing 
the  press  pack  with  cold 
drinks.  But  Offiah  looked  a lit- 
tle jaded.  Some  of  his  smites 
for  the  cameras  were  weary, 
his  enthusiastic  greetings  to 
his  friends  a little  staged,  and 
he  certainly  did  not  fancy 
traipsing  round  Hackney. 

So  the  film  crew  had  to 
make  do  with  recording  a des- 
ultory flip  through  the  family 
albums,  and  a kickabout  with 
an  old  football.  “I  wish  I had  a 
rugby  ball  out  here,"  said 
Kemp.  “It  would  look  much 
better.” 

This  afternoon  at  Chariton 
Athletic’s  Valley  stadium.  Of- 


fiah will  get  to  touch  an  oval 
ball  as  he  fates  flaw  in  a 
Broncos  shirt  for  only  the 
third  tim*  He  faces  Wigan,  tte 
all-conquering  side  for  whom 
he  scored  over  200  tries. 

His  presence  guarantees  a 

boost  to  the  gate  receipts, 
though  how  much  he  will  im- 
prove the  Broncos*  chances 
remains  a moot  point. 

But  as  his  part-walkabout 
proved,  Offiah  is  not  in  Lon- 
don primarily  to  score  points. 
He  is  the  perfect  rugby 
product:  sleek,  rich  and  suc- 
cessful, and  bat*  in  the  Smoke 
as  the  focus  of  the  Broncos’ 
hardsell. 

Kemp  explains:  “For  us  the 
problem  isn’t  winning;  we’ve 
been  winning  and  we’ve  been 
winning  well  Hie  real  prob- 
lem has  been  getting  people  fcn 
the  stadium.  Getting  Martin 
down  here  is  a real  coup.  He’s 
like  gold  dust;  he’s  the  one 
player  Londoners  will  have 
heard  at 

"We’ve  got  other  big  sign- 
ings lined  up  for  next  season, 
but  we  needed  Martin  now  for 
the  publicity  value  and  we  Ye 
going  to  use  him  like  cra^r 
over  the  next  few  weeks.” 
Given  this  attitude,  it  is  little 

wonder  Offiah  looked  jaded. 

Kemp  says  Offiah  is  impor- 
tant to  the  hnwmy 

London  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  Rupert  Murdoch's  Super 
League.  “Maranta  was  really 
keen  on  getting  involved  in 
London,  but  when  it  came  to 
signing  players  from  the  north 
they  didn’t  want  to  cnmp 

“So  we  went  back  to  Mau- 
rice Lindsay  [the  Super 
League’s  chief  executive] 
said:  ‘You've  got  to  let  us  im- 
port some  Australian  players 
or  we  don’t  stand  a chance.’ He 
arranged  a two-year  transfer 
opportunity  far  us  and  we 
brought  in  Aussies.  He  agreed 
because,  without  a London 
team.  Super  League  is  deed  in 
file  water.” 


So  does  Offiah  need  the 
Broncos  as  much  as  they  evi- 
dently need  him?  You  would 
think  not,  given  his  outstand- 
ing record  at  the  highest  level. 
But  toe  suspicion  is  that  his 
star  has  been  waning  for  some 
time.  There  have  been  rum- 
blings for  at  least  two  years 
that  he  has  lost  a yard  or  two 
ctf  pace  — that  most  lethal  of 
his  assets  — and  fact  year  he 
suffered  an  irtfury  that  left 
Phil  Larder,  the  England 
coach,  pondering  whether  to 
hichute  him  in  iha  World  Cup 
squad. 

At  29,  Offiah  talrpw  up  an 
offer  that  should  secure  his 
fixture,  something  he  is  well 
aware  cL  "It  was  a great  time 
to  move,”  he  said,  seated 
among  old  team  photographs 
in  the  living  room  in  Hackney. 
“In  torse  years’  time,  at  the 
end  of  my  contract  with 
Wigan,  I might  not  have  had 
much  left  in  my  legs.” 

What  potency  those  legs 
have  left  will  be  put  to  toe  test 
an  year  round  over  the  next 
three  years.  Apart  from  his 
Super  League  commitments 
Offiah  frag  a four-year  part- 
time  contract  to  play  union 
with  Bedford,  and  one  senses 
that  when  he  says  all  the  right 
fHtngg  about  “new  rTmTIongpy 
and  new  opportunities  in  Lon- 
don”. it  is  the  15-man  game 
that  is  at  the  front  of  his  rnmH 

Had  he  not  left  Rnsslyn  Park 
for  Widnes  there  is  little  doubt 
he  would  have  been  a major 
union  international,  perhaps 
as  regular  a fixture  in  the  Eng- 
land side  as  Roxy  Underwood. 
He  now  relishes  toe  chance  to 
make  19  for  lost  time,  so  much 
so  that  he  was  willing  to  forgo 
a place  in  the  league  Lions 
9quad  that  will  tour  Papua 
New  Guinea,  Fiji  and  New 
Zealand  this  winter. 

So  while  Offiah  goes  in 
search  of  an  England  union 
cap  to  go  with  the  33  he  won  at 
league,  the  PR  machine  will 
continue  to  sell  him  And  who 
knows,  come  the  spring,  Lon- 
doners might  finally  stop 
thinking  the  Broncos  are  an 
American  grid-iron  team. 


Politics  defeat  Innes 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

CRAIG  INNES.  the  for- 
mer Leeds  centre  who 
is  having  an  outstand- 
ing season  with  Manly  in 
Australia,  is  unlikely  to  play 
for  New  Zealand  against 
Great  Britain  on  the  forth- 
coming Lions  tour. 

Like  the  Britons  Gary  Con- 
nolly and  Jason  Robinson, 
Innes  has  signed  a contract 
w^h  the  Australian  Rugby 
League  and  accepted  “loy- 
alty'' payments  and  is  being 
kept  out  of  the  three-Test 
series.  Other  Kiwis  such  as 
Jarrod  McCracken,  Gary 
Freeman,  Jason  l*>wrie  and 
Dave  Watson  are  also  likely 
to  be  affected. 

None  of  these  losses,  how- 
ever, will  hit  New  Zealand  as 
hard  as  the  absences  of  toe 
winger  Robinson  and  the  cen- 
tre Connolly  from  the  Great 
Britain  party.  The  Wigan 
pair,  both  of  undoubted  world 


class',  were^informed  on 
Thursday  that  they  would  not 
be  allowed  to  play. 

These  latest  moves  are  part 
of  the  long  battle  between  the 
ARL  and  Rupert  Murdoch’s 
News  International,  backer  of 
Super  League/  which  has 
been  outlawed  In  Australia 
until  2000.  The  outcome  of  an 
appeal  against  that  ruling  is 
expected  next  month. 

In  June,  Super  League 
refused  to  release  its  con- 1 
traded  players  for  two  sched- 
uled Tests  between  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Eight  Supra- 1 
League  players,  including  Lau- 
rie Daley  and  Andrew  Etttngs-  j 
hausen,  withdrew  from  toe 
series,  and.  toe  ARL  was  forced  ! 
to  cancel  the  games. 

Domestically,  the  first 
English  Super  League  cham- 
pions may  be  confirmed  this 
weekend.  If  London  Broncos 
were  to  beat  Wigan  at  The 
Valley  tonight  St  Helens 
could  secure  their  first  cham- 
pionship for  21  years  by  de- 


feating Sheffield  Eagles  at 
Knowsley  Road  tomorrow. 

Wigan  should  be  good 
enough  to  keep  toe  race  going 
until  the  final  weekend,  when 
they  play  Workington  and 
Saints  meet  Warrington.  But 
they  will  need  no  reminding 
that  it  was  toe  Broncos  who 
struck  what  may  prove  to  be 
toe  total  blow  to  their  title  as- 
pirations when  toe  London 
side  took  a point  away  from 
Central.  Park  In  June. 

Wigan  may  keep  faith  with 
toe  13  players  who  started 
against  Leeds  last  week,  and 
that  would  mean  a place  on 
toe  bench  for  toe  third  succes- 
sive match  for  Shaun 
Edwards. 

St  Helens  have  the  game’s 
leading  try-scorer  Paul  New- 
love  in  action  from  toe  start, 
after  he  was  on  the  bench 
against  Paris.  Saints  also 
hope  to  have  Chris  Joynt 
back  In  toe  second  row,  he 
Has  missed  two  gamps  with 
an  ankle  injury. 


| Glad  to  be  back ...  a smiling  Offiah  outside  the  family  home  photograph:  graham  turner 

Students  pay  high  price 


SOME  of  the  players  in 
the  fourth  Student 
World  Cup,  which 
opens  with  games  at  War- 
rington and  Halifax  today, 
have  made  real  sacrifices  to 
get  here  — none  more  so 
than  the  Japanese,  who 
will  be  playing  in  their  first 
tournament,  writes  Paul 
Fitzpatrick. 

Their  manager  Ken 
Isaacs,  who  was  once  part 
of  the  sizeable  Australian 
contingent  who  played  for 
TTaltfay  in  the  mid-Eightles, 
says  that  some  players  have 
had  to  give  up  their  jobs 
with  no  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  re-employed  when 
they  return  home. 

All  the  squad,  selected 
after  trials  in  Tokyo,  Osaka 
and  Fukuoka,  knew  that 
they  were  probably  giving 
up  their  right  ever  to  play 
rugby  union  again.  They 
are  prepared  to  pay  the 

price,  says  Isaacs.  I 

Even  in  hard-line  Japan,  1 


however,  there  are  some 
signs  of  a softening  of  atti- 
tudes, brought  about  possi- 
bly by  the  Wigan-Bath 
cross-code  matches  in  May. 
Max  Kouno,  chairman  of 
the  Japan  Rugby  Union, 
watched  the  games,  and  the 
scales  appear  to  have  fallen 
from  his  eyes.  At  least  since 
then  Isaacs  has  detected  a 
more  accommodating  atti- 
tude to  the  idea  of  players 
♦airing  part  in  both  union 
and  league. 

A clue  to  the  impact 
Japan  might  make  on  this 
12-team  tournament  should 
be  provided  at  Wilderspool 
this  evening  when  they 
play  Scotland.  England 
meet  France  in  the  opener. 

There  has  always  been  a 
feeling,  particularly  in 
league  circles,  that  the  Jap- 
anese. with  their  fierce 
competitive  spirit,  muscu- 
larity, running  and  hand- 
ling skills,  and  a tendency 
to  be  on  the  small  side. 


would  be  better  suited  to 
the  13-man  code. 

This,  however,  is  their 
first  real  experience  of  it, 
their  previous  involvement 
being  limited  to  the  World 
Sevens  in  Sydney  and  the 
Nines  in  Fiji. 

Even  if  Japan  do  find 
themselves  out  of  their 
depth  the  tournament  is 
structured  to  give  all  the 
teams  as  many  games  as 
possible.  There  are  bowls 
and  plates  to  be  fought  for 
before  the  final  at  The  Wil- 
lows. Salford,  on  August  31. 

The  first  Student  World 
Cup  was  held  in  New  Zea- 
land in  1986  and  was  won 
by  the  host  nation.  Only 
four  sides  competed  then 
but  the  tournament  has 
grown  steadily  since,  with 
Australia  top  dogs  in  1989 
in  England  and  in  1992  at 
home.  They  could  emerge 
triumphant  again  from  two 
absorbing  weeks  of  brain 
and  brawn. 
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Rugby  Union 


Tyrer  follows 
Paul  as  Bath 
keep  spending 


David  Plummer 

BATH  carried  out  an- 
other raid  on  rugby- 
league  yesterday  when 
they  signed  the  goal-kicking 
half-back  Christian  Tyrer 
from  Widnes. 

The  deal  comes  a day  after 
Henry  Paul  joined  the  Cour- 
age League  champions  from 
Wigan  on  a dual  contract  Un- 
like'the  New  Zealander,  how- 
ever. Tyrer  does  not  intend  to 
remain  with  his  League  club. 
He  is  seeking  free-agent 
status  after  six  years  at  Wid- 
nes  and  has  signed  a four- 
year  contract. 

“Widnes  have  given  me  per- 
mission to  go  to  Union  but 
want  to  retain  my  registra- 
tion.” he  said.  “J  am  fighting 
that  decision  because  1 am 
owed  contract  payments  and 
they  told  me  I did  not  figure 
in  their  future  plans.” 

Tyrer  will  become  Bath's 
third  signing  from  League, 
following  Richard  Webster’s 
move  from  Salford. 

Saracens  yesterday  con- 
firmed that  they  have  signed 
two  Irish  internationals,  the 
wing  Richard  Wallace  and  the 
back-row  forward  Paddy 
Johns.  They  join  a squad 
which  includes  15-20  frill-  or 
part-time  professionals. 

Scotland  completed  their 
preparations  for  today's  inter- 
national against  the  Barbar- 
ians in  Dunblane  with  a full 
training  session  yesterday. 
The  game  is  being  staged  as  a 
benefit  for  toe  community. 

“I  was  delighted  that  so 
many  youngsters  from  Dun- 
blane turned  out  to  watch 


us,”  said  Scotland's  coach  Ri- 
chie Dixon,  who  said  his  side 
will  “treat  the  match  as  a full 
Test”. 

The  Barbarians  will  be  cap- 
tained by  the  former  Scotland 
full-back  Gavin  Hastings,  who 
spoke  yesterday  about  what 
will  be  a unique  occasion. 
"This  will  be  a very  poignant 
day  for  us  all,”  said  Hastings. 
“If  we  can  play  entertaining 
rugby  and  provide  an  exciting 
game,  then  we  will  have  done 
our  bit  for  the  people  of 
Dunblane.” 

In  Durban  South  Africa  ap- 
proach today's  first  Test  with 
New  Zealand  plagued  by  prob- 
lems. On  Thursday  it  was  an- 
nounced that  James  Small 
was  to  be  disciplined  for  at- 
tending u night  club  into  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning 
less  than  -18  hours  before  last 
Saturday's  Tri-Nations  finale 
in  Cape  Town.  The  utility 
back  had  already  been  left  out 
or  toe  Durban  Test  and  awaits 
further  punishment. 

The  controversy  does  not 
end  there.  The  booker  James 
Dalton,  sent  off  and  banned 
for  fighting  from  last  year’s 
World  Cup.  is  recalled  while 
the  prop  Os  du  Randt  is 
retained  despite  being  fined 
and  severely  reprimanded  for 
feigning  injury  in  order  to  be 
replaced  in  the  Cape  Town 
Test.  Du  Randt  reportedly  left 
the  field  because  he  was  “fed 
up”  with  the  way  the  game 
was  going. 

Even  more  content  iously, 
Henry  Trotnp.  who  served 
several  months  in  jail  over  an 
assault  conviction  following 
the  death  of  a black  labourer, 
wins  his  first  cap. 


Cycling 


Museeuw  looks 
to  extend  lead 


Kenny  Piyde 

ONE  of  the  best  fields 
ever  assembled  for  the 
Leeds  Classic  includes 
toe  Tour  de  France  winner 
Bjame  Riis  and  his  Telekom 
team.  Also  competing  tomor- 
row are  the  world  champion 
Abraham  Olano.  the  World 
Cup  leader  Johan  Museeuw 
and  the  Anglo-Italian  Max 
Sciandri.  last  year’s  winner 
who  took  bronze  in  the  Olym- 
pic road  race. 

By  way  of  celebration  the 
local  council  has  resurfaced 
the  fierce  climb  of  Holme 
Moss,  though  that  will  be  only 
small  comfort  for  toe  riders. 

This  is  round  seven  of  toe 
11- race  World  Cup  series. 
After  toe  grind  of  toe  Tour 
and  toe  fleeting  visit  to  the 
Olympic  Games  the  cream  of 
world  cycling  got  back  to  toe 
business  of  one-day  Classics 
last  weekend  in  Spain  where 
Telekom,  a squad  of  under- 
achievers transformed  into 
world  beaters  by  the  unas- 
suming Riis  this  season,  tri- 
umphed through  Udo  Bolts, 
who  should  find  the  Leeds 
course  equally  to  bis  liking. 
Museeuw.  not  among  the 
points  in  San  Sebastian,  will , 


be  looking  to  extend  his  slen- 
der 24-point  lead. 

Yet  since  1992  the  145-mile 
race,  held  on  a testing  circuit 
around  the  Derbyshire-York- 
shire  bonier,  has  smiled  on 
Italians  (and  Anglo-ltalians) 
and  there  is  no  doubt  they  are 
capable  of  winning  with 
riders  snch  as  Gianni  Bugno. 
Michele  Bartoli  and 
Francesco  Casa  grande  who 
thrive  on  hills. 

On  toe  British  front  Chris 
Boardman,  the  Olympic  road 
time-trial  bronze  medallist 
makes  his  first  appearance 
but  toe  biggest  cheers  are 
likely  to  be  for  Sciandri’s 
Motorola  team-mate,  the  36- 
year-old  Sean  Yates,  riding 
his  last  major  British  race  in 
his  final  year  in  the  top  flight 

There  will  be  probably  be 
banners  galore  for  Yates,  al- 
though toe  organiser  Alan 
Rushton  is  praying  toe  graf- 
fiti artists  will  leave  the  Tar- 
mac alone;  toe  bill  for  the 
clean-up  operation  takes  a 
considerable  chunk  of  an  al- 
ready stretched  budget 

Although  no  British  teams 
have  enough  world  ranking 
points  to  qualify  for  an  auto- 
matic place,  the  Ambrosia 
Desserts  team  have  been 
given  a wild-card  entry. 


Results 


Rugby  League 

OPTUS  CUP:  Auckland  Warriors  18.  Can- 
terbury 20. 

Golf 

CZECH  OPEN  (Mananeke  Lazne): 
Second  rowwd  waaBflcra  (GWIrei unlaw 
staled,  -amateur):  110  P uncnali  70. 65: 0 
Robertson  67.  68.  IM  A Coltart  67.6fcJ 
Haeggman  ©we)  88. 68;  R Claydon  88.  OK 
P Baker  69. 67. 137  J Lomas  69.  66. 138 
R Boxail  58,  70:  £ Carwntca  (ft  67.  71;  R 
Qoosen  ISA)  70.  58.  Q Orr  71. 67.  G 
70.  8K  0 Emerson  OB,  TO:  J Spence  67.  7i; 
p Price  69.  68:  D Hospital  (Sp)  OB.m  im 
B May  (US)  68.  71;  U Qronberg  (S-el  70. 
SB.  D A Russell  69.  70;  R WeesetaJSA)  7£ 

69.  P Broad* urat  69.  70;  R Russell  69. 70;  D 
Higgins  68.  71:  D Chopra  (Sw»J  70.  U 
TunmcWt  70.  69. 140  P Stefand  (S*m)71. 
6&  n Com  69.  71.  M Roe  72.  6K  P Walton 

70.  70:  T Plane*  ki  (Fr)  69.  71:  J Hawks- 
wort*  7T.  69;  M Benanceney  (Fr)  ».  71. 
141  U Gales  69. 72;  M Mackenzie  70.71; 


WOHDTS  UmSH  OPEN  (Woburn* 
Laadtafl  second  round  scores  JGB/lre 
unieaa  anted,  -amateur):.  134  E KWn 
(US)  68,  6E  139  A Nicholas  68.  71;  A 
Sorenstam  (Swot  88.  70:  K Webb  (Aual  88. 
70.  140  M Hjort*  (SWW)  70.  70:  T Kerdyk 
(US)  70. 70:  R Jones  89. 71:  L Hackney  71. 
69. 141  J Udbaok  (Peru)  66, 73:  P Hamroet 
(US)  71. 7ft  J Piers  (US)  68. 73;  C Johnson 
(US)  72,  69;  K Tamazskl  (Japan)  71.  7ft 

142  A Alcon  (US)  73.  7ft  D Raid  68.  74. 

143  "B  Hacked  72.  71;  K Parker-Gregory 
(US)  70. 73;  L Braoky  (HZ)  70. 73;  T Fischer 
(Gor)  72.  71;  K Marshall  71.  72;  □ Pepper 
(U8)  71.  72:  J Morfey  72.  71.  144  0 Rtah- 
ard  ft©)  71. 73;  H KDbayoaW  (Japan)  ft, 
73:  V Goetzs  (US)  74.  7ft  L Navarro  (Spl 
73. 71;  C Matthew  71. 73;  C Koch  (Swe)  73. 
71;  B Mucha  (US)  73.  71:  C FtgfrCorrter 
(US)  75.  « E Knutft  (Sp)  77.  67;  P Rlgby- 
Jtogtor  (Swe)  72.  72.  14*  8 Farwtg  (US) 
70. 7*  O Andrews  (US)  80.  65:  M BerteotU 
(US)  73. 72;  E Orley  (SwIU)  73.72;  T Ah  ft- 
bol  (Sp)  70.  73;  P Bradley  (US)  70.  75:  J 
Goddee  (US)  72.  7*  H Alfreds**  (Swe) 
69.  7ft  T Barren  (US)  71.  74:  X Wurwetv 
Rutz  (Sp) 73.  72.  AB»  147  L Davies  7275 
NORTHERN  DJCIBC  WWM  (Sta- 
ley Hall):  HaiEng  drot  r«cc»d  eooroe 
(GBflra  unless  stand):  *7  T Horton.  88  J 
Mom* re  A Garritfo  (So).  70  N Ratcllffa 
(Am).  71  H Fraser  (US).  72  T Gate  (A us): 
R Vines  (AuBl;  B Venwy  (SA).  73  D But- 
ler B Wafts*  C Evans  (US);  J Rhodee,  N 
Cote*  D Creamer  M Alvarez  Op);  T 
Grubb.  74  p Leonard;  V Tahabatew  (BAR 
H Boyle;  D Mulsh;  M Murphy:  M Gregson. 


ATP  PILOT  PEN  (New  Hawn.  Conn). 
TUrd  rowed:  Y KaMnBrov  (Rual MA 
Gaudenxl  (ft)  8-1.  6-4;  £ Krsjjoek  (Nsth) 
M P Rafter  (AjjbJ  K5*M ■» 

(8A)  bt  A Chesnokov  (Rus)  6-2.  6-tt  ■ 
Nos sat  (Swftl  W L BUTfrunullK  (Get)  7-3. 
7-fl;  J Warner**  (Nett)  W S BnjBWni 
iGp)  8-4.  &-&  d Voce*  tCft  “ “ 
t Chile)  6-1. 6-1:  M «WP~“*»  < !*“?>  “ 

J Courier  (US)  7-E.  7-6;  A ©HMe-(UB>b» 

C Adame  (U6)  6-a.  2-6,  «■ 

Are  RCA  CHAmoMMonwnmi^ 

IIS):  TWrd  recede  P Bawe|roff.(Us}  M “ 
Ondruaka  (SA)  8-1.  «=  A 


WTA  ACUAA  CLASSIC  j Manhattan 

Beach.  Calif):  TWrd  re—d.  A «wb“ 
(Gsri  bt  F Lflfr**  (Aral  5*1.  IW,  6-S 
SewnTbrs  T&eS.ffil  V*  «■ 

7-&  L Davenport  (US)  bt  N Zvereva  (Be- 
tels) 7^j5^Mte*tesr (SA)  W gwjvg 
Wang  (Talpe#  $-2. 

ibi  Resit**  °rwt  liter)  ft  A FTaxiSf  (US) 

LTA  SATEUITR  (Worming):  jlsro  Send- 
lhri»  (OB  unless  stalsrt  T apMa  (OB) 

bt  P Hand' [SB] 

(GB)  bt  C Singer  (U8)  6-6.  6-7-  *-» 

Baseball 

— f csrmw-  Baltimore  18.  Oak- 
LXAMM:  CmcMnatt  3- 


Diego  2;  PhUSdelpMa  S.  Atlanta  B:  Florida  BANK  OF  AUSTRIA  (Vienna):  Rowed  Ti 
7.  Montreal  ft  Los  Angels*  5.  St  Louis  2.  Ladders:  V Topalov  (BuJ).  B Gelfand  (Be- 
_ _ (ana)  «L  A Karpov,  V Kramnik  (Rus).  P 

BOWIS  Lett)  (Hun)  4:  J Pofgar  (Hun).  A SNrov  (Sp) 

FOXTROT  TOURNAMENT  (London): 

I eoaad  Onm  Veterans  9L  Womens  1A 

Evening  Racing 

! 25-20;  Ireland  (M  Johnston)  N Ft|l  25-14;  CATT ERICK 
Finland  (W  Una)  bt  Malaysia  25-13;  K—  , rn,  n»..nr 

use  bt  NamtaU  2S-23:  ZknMn  ta  Cook  BJB  (1m  Sf  *14ydi)t  1,  COLD  BLADC, 
Is  26-21.  Twer  Wnaapnrs  bt  Spain  2S-23:  h Pyp*  j1?:11  P**0* 

luni  ni  Snuff]  ht  W SArma  25-23:  Mot-  ■osws nwir inw gran. 

Canada  25-2ft  Wales  (R  Jones)  bt  HK  2^.°^  F>  CL£0-  C®*'  t*so-  Triea&t 
25-15;  Pita  bt  Japan  25-2.  Rond  13i  4 .■■mmi.Liu.u 

Section  1:  Indeed  bt  Malaysia  25-Zft 
Holland  U Scotland  25-22:  Cook  to  bt 

25-21'  Bnfand  bf  Araentbis  2&-T&  (1S-1)*  7 4.  h<3.  (P  Ev&rt*) 

nwena  25-14:  Zambia  bt  FIJI  25-22;  He-  _ 

edbie  M US  26-22.  Deo.  Norfolk  Is  bt 

Jao&n  55-ist  SnsAnd  bt  W Samoa  Fbencn  \2-lJw  *1  iianl  TOamr  (&-?)>  *» 
> Wahi  bt  Softbl  U KK  Jifffriy  ABOttwcrid  (7-4  FbvJ.  0 im.  Sid, 

2Ki  ll (PE™*)  Toto:  ME1.1A  C1.BD.  Cl.W. 
b?C ww  Due!  F.VJXi.  CSFr  C12J8  TrteMC  MM 
mTL. llbMNOdlle  Z1*  j?  *™*»*KW.  F Norton 

im  MMI,  m SMZJltntf  21-19:  trhiUMwnn  M (7-23.  *•  of  Spwdoo  {S-1% 

HK  24-10;  Rostand  CN  Shaw.  J Bakdr.  G 

FHzgsraid.  N Pries)  bt  Hottand  31-11:  Ire-  k 

IMI(PMack)e.  C Gorman.  H Taylor.  P ji1  m C1M'6°: 

Nolan)  bt  Malaysia  29-lft  Scottaod  (M  7rtast  W61.72.  NR:  Oesen 

Lotham.  J Forrest  B Forsyth.  S Bouriay)  bt  ywt  .f-„w  , 

US  2ft-ft  Zmofata  U Kenya  91-17;  tans!  tJSS  (Mk  1,  PALACCOATE  TOUCH,  J 

25-19:  Norfodi  ta  bt  Jersey  (S  Noel.  K ^Horoco»A»(W).i3raft.M.a. 
Hor  man.  J Jones.  S Syvretj  23-16;  PRO  bt  ^ CUM.  C2.1D, 

W Samoa  34-24;  AdrtroKs  bt  Namibia  DmUFOTg;  C3jj  . . 

24-1S  MZ  bt Spakt  35-7)  Oasnamp bt hv  •**_<}* 7} ll 
rflA  30-14:  cmhiIr  ht  Jioin  35-10.  Bo»d  Oiampck  Fbv).  So  dirt  of  Swords 
isM  Ireland  17-11: 

Itafayita  bl  HoHand  3V15;  Botswoos  M 

Zambia  23-1*.  SA  bl  Singapore  33-ift  n T M56.B0.  CSF.  £2041. 

Rngland  bt  Kenya  26-9;  SaraaSsod  bt  K-  Jrt^C1K.WL 
TW  23-13;  US  bt  HK  21-20  Twos  Mb-  Ono*wttW.sa  PbaapcttC&OQ. 

idNs  M Japan  37-ft  AuitisSs  bl  W UAVDOCK 

Samoa  25-1S  "P  bl  Guonwy  17-ISi  , . 

Stales  (A  Sutherland-.  A Oatnton;  J Wnoit,  *L4C  (In  34  SOOpdst:  1,  REACAMES- 
B Morgan)  M Norfolk  Is  20-15:  Pitt  bt  Q»»  S Drowns  t*-1);  *.  Cntn  tansn 
India  18-17;  Cooeda  bt  Argantfna  15-15;  CM/**  f»P»****f  ^ f 

Jersey  W Spain  21-2D.  RRP* 12  211  n 70  F 

Equestrianism  a.10(6r>1.RgUQUAirr,Pal  Eridary  (4-6 

SILK  COT  DOST  WSTIM  (Hfcfcstaad):  g^nfifSt^tsSr ) Trtr^lTfc  (L«! 

**  Sm  P*  C1.10.  E2Jft  Dual  F:  Cl  SO.  Tno.  SB.  BO.  CSF: 

nn.  GB)  dr.  ffl^Ssoc;  4 Touchdown  (M  j-tr? 

WMtaksr.  GB)  clr.  E(L4ft  3.  Oeglna  (U  Rob-  qjIO  (lea  af  izoidsli  1,  tUMERAL 

SJfff-JSS  « P SWdFftmn53rISfcE.aB-.ed- 

Stocfctlafe.  GB)  clr.  61.BB.  (20-1).  3,  Minster  Oktay  (11-11.  7 tan.  ll 

Unobou  8L  (P  Evans)  Tola:  £2.70;  C1J5.  EAEO.  Dual 

noHcy  F.  quo  csf  e trier. 

INTEnumoMAL  ll-il  TOURNAMENT  7.10(5*  1,  BOLD  AFRICAN,  J F Egan 
Wvght  Hefty  nos  Oman/  1.  PafaKin  (H4tAi— ta>BNsiCtalwnaM|H, 
2.  Btaiand  2.  Netherlands  1.  Wr  un.Bar-  Dhdde  And I Rota  (12— n.  3-1  Fav  Sous  Le 
many  1.  SA  1;  England  1,  Nathertanda  2.  NBZ.8ran.lK.A(PEvBna)Toir£460;£1jB0. 
INTHRMaTIOMAL  U— IB  Tnneoient  E42ft  040.  Dual  F:  07.10  Trig  E27J.2C 

CheSS  Weaver  (7-4  Fairt;  2.  Are  of  The  Diver 

Bdrrm.  . ..  .im.nui.im  MO-I)-*, Jurt Me P-H  10 tan. Hd. » (J 

y™*,  f IU-l"”n."*llT  2“™®"““*;  Berry)  Tote:  £2J0;  EiSft  £2.70.  CI  S).  Dual 
Rmd  Itfc  C Ward  1.  Q Buckley  ft  J f.  Trw  nS.10.  CSF;  rvim  mR, 

Parker  1.  A Summaracala  ft  M Sadler  1.  J rLSSTGIoS  ftSnw.  ^ 

Wilson  ft  J Emms  L M Hsbdan  ti  C Cobb  ■ .#.  SOydak  J,  CELEBRATION 

X.  M Fergaeon  Ifc  L UcSltane  1.  D Maaon  ft  SaKE,J  i.  FMcon^  Flsros 

G La*  1.  R Pert  0.  Rond  1 1r  M Hefiden  X Hl-4Favi  3,  Dofie  VaMtao  (9-1L  12 
C Waros-J  Parker  1 M SatferftASum.  Us-haiM^LPerralli Tote. ESOftn.Tft 
merswta  1.  L McShane  0.  Final  taaiSug  C1  gj  n>  at  DualF  £S70  Trio-  £28^0.  CSF: 
Booran  Ward  ft  Pariw*  8X.  Summorecal?  tis.gj.Tteaat  CB3.43. 

8:  Sadler  7i  Quedpobm  ID  Ptacoeot:  135  40 


Sport  in  brief  Weekend  fixtures 


Hockey 


INTERNATIONAL  ll-»t  TOURNAMENT 

(Vught  Hefty  Maas  Germany  1,  Ptfaatan 
2 Big  land  2.  Netheriands  1.  EMac  Ger- 
many 1,  SA  1;  England  1,  Netherlands  2. 
INTIOMATIONAL  li-IB  Tnamenint 
(Ca^e  Town*  England  0,  Australia  2. 

Chess 


BUTTON  CHAMPIONSHIP  (NHIftflhefll): 
Rood  to:  C Ward  1.  Q Buckley  ft  J 
Parker  1.  A 8ummaracala  ft  M Sadler  1.  J 
Wilson  ft  j Bun  X.  M Hsbdan  ti  C Cobb 
A M Ferguacn  S L McShane  1.  D Mason  ft 
G Laa  1.  R Peri 0.  Rooid it r M He&den  K. 
C Ward  & j Parker  1.  M Sathar  ft  A Sum- 
merscata  1.  L McShane  0.  Final  taaiEng 
Booran  Ward  ft  Paiker  BC  Sununsrecale 
8:’ Sadler  7X 


Athletics 

The  Olympic  100m  champion 
Donovan  Bailey  enjoyed  a 
commanding  victory  over 
some  of  the  world's  best 
sprinters  at  the  Cologne 
Grand  Prix  last  night  The 
Canadian  clocked  10.03sec, 
ahead  of  the  American  Den- 
nis Mitchell  (second)  and  the 
Olympic  silver  medallist 
Frankie  Fredericks  of  Na- 
mibia. Bruny  Surin  of  Canada 
was  fourth  and  Trinidad's 
A to  Boldon  fifth. 

Cricket 

Australia  have  confirmed 
they  will  compete  in  the  four- 
nation  Singer  series  in  Co- 
lombo but  Shane  Warae  with- 
drew from  toe  squad  after 
failing  to  recover  from  finger 
surgery. 

Ice  Hockey 

The  Solihull  Blaze  owner  Neil 
Ratcliffe  is  to  take  the  Cana- 
dian forward  Craig  Lyons  to 

court  over  his  refusal  to  join 
the  Premier  Division  club,  for 
whom  he  had  signed  a con- 
tract Lyons  is  to  take  up  a 
full-time  post  with  a roller 
hockey  team  in  Los  Angeles. 

Chess 

Chris  Ward,  28,  from  Kent, 
won  toe  British  Champion- 
ship in  Nottingham  last  night 
when  he  drew  his  final-round 
game  and  finished  with  nine 
points  from  II  games,  writes 
Leonard  Barden.  Another 
half-point  would  have  secured 
hhn  the  grandmaster  title. 

The  Cambridge  student 
Jonathan  Parker  took  second 
place  when  he  beat  the  holder 
Matthew  Sadler,  and  Luke 
McShane.  12,  lost  in  his  at- 
tempt to  break  Sadler’s  re- 
cord for  toe  youngest  UK  mas- 
ter result. 


t3J>  unless  BUtOdl 

ia-i  = aH-Uckaii 

Soccer 

PA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal  v Weal  Ham  (a-l) 

Blackburn  v Tottenham 

Coventry  v Nottm  Forest 

Derby  v Leeds  — 

Evert  on  v Newcastle 

Middlesbrough  v Liverpool 

Sheff  Wed  v Aston  Villa 

Sunderland  v Leicester 

Wimbledon  v Man  Utd  (a-t) 

Southampton  v Chelsea  14.0)  P"1 

CM  VAUXHALL  CONFERENCE:  Altrinc- 
ham v Rushden  & O’ moods.  Kayes  v 
Southport  Hednestord  v Dover  Kidder- 
minster v Gstesneao:  Macclesfield  v Ket- 
tering: Morecsn.be  v Woking:  North wtc*  v 
Bath;  Slough  v SUlybrldge:  Stovensgo  v 
Halifax;  Telford  v Femboroug*.  Welling  v 
Bramstpcva. 

uraeoND  LEA  BUS.-  Chrtsnge  Shield: 

Bomber  Bridge  v Hyde  Uld 
ICtS  LFMME  Premier  Dtabtec  Brom- 
ley v Stables:  CarshaHon  v Enfield:  Cheri- 
M»  Tn  v Hoybrtdga:  Dag  8 Red  v Harrow 
Bor.  Dulwich  v Yoadino;  Grays  v Yeovil; 
Hendon  v Sutton  uid.  Hltctun  v Aylesbury. 
Kings  ton  Ian  * Borebam  Wood;  Oxloid  C v 
Bishop's  Stortford;  St  Albans  v Purheel 
First  DMrim  Abingdon  Tn  v Whytefeafe: 
Aiderehoi  Tn  v Bog  nor  Regs  Tn.  Barton 
Rvrs  v Uxbridge,  Basingstoke  Tn  v Thame 
Uld:  Barkhansted  Tn  v Wokingham  Tn: 
Groyaon  v Leyton  Pennant  Hampton  v Bli- 
lericay  Tn;  Maidenhaad  Uld  v Convey 
bland.  Marlow  v Tooting  A Mltctiam  UU. 
Walton  fi  Henftam  * Chesham  Ltet  Wot. 
thing  v Motoaey.  Eaaowd  DMd»  Ban- 
•lead  Am  v Bedford  Tn.  Barking  v Poricmg: 
Cha  titan  St  Paler  > EUgvon  Tn;  Cnsahunt 
v Leighton  Tn;  Hemet  Mom  pa  lead  v 

wnhsm  Tn;  Horsham  v Eg  ham  Tn:  Hunger- 
ford  Tn  v Tilbury,  Leatherhosa  v Were.  Mel 
Polled  v Bracknell  Tn;  Windsor  & Eton  v 
Collier  Root.  Wnrcnhoe  Tn  v Wembley 
TNrd  Division.  Aveley  v North  mood;  Last 
Thurrock  UW  v Harlow  Tit;  Hertford  Tn  v 
Fuckwell  Hth.  Homchurcn  v Epsom  3 
Ewell,  Lewes  v Braintree  Tn:  Southall  v 
Kingsbury  Tit  WsaWstona  v Camber  ley 
Tn.  W m gale  8 Finchley  v Clapton. 

N-W  COUNTIES  LEAGUE)  Fwst  Div- 
ision: Atnenon  ColliBnes  v Mossiey; 
Blackpool  Rvra  v KUagrovo  At*:  Bootle  v 
PtbsccT,  Chadderton  v Buracough:  Cllth- 
oroa  v TrtftwJ,  OtaBsap  HE  v VsukhkU 
GU.  Mamo  Road  v Darwen;  Nsntwlch  Tn  v 
Holier  OB;  Newcastle  Tn  v Rossendale 
UU;  Fenmn  « Eastwood  Hanley.  Si  Helene 
Tn  v Salford  C. 


LEAGUE.  IWt  DMMaro  BedLngton  T v S 
Shields;  Crook  Tn  V Consult  Gulsbomigh 
Tn  v Durham  C:  Morpeth  Tn  v Brllmgham 
Byn;  Murton  v Chester  Le  Street  RTM 
Nawcasile  v W Auckland;  Beaham  RS  v 
Wntakham:  Shlldan  v Dunston  Fed;  Stock- 
ton  v Easingbn:  Tow  Law  Tn  v Whitby  Tn. 
ULSTER  CUP;  Wrat  ronnd.  that  tag:  Bal- 
fycSare  v Portadovnt.  BaHymona  v Crusad- 
bis.  Bangor  v Qian  tor  an:  Carrsk  v Arda. 
OtaUUory  v Llnlletd.  Lame  v Cllttorwiao: 
Newry  v Coferaine.  Omign  Tn  v Glenavon 


MATtONWIDE  LBAOUE 
FlrotDtatatan 

Bradlord  C v Pammoutn 
Gnmsby  v Wolverhampton 
Huddersfield  v Charlton 
Norwich  v Swindon 
Oldham  v Stoke 
Port  Vale  v Bolton 
OPR  v Oxford  Uld 
Reading  v Shell  Utd 
Sckittiend  v Tranmore 
Wee.  Brom  v Barnsley 

Tomorrow 

Slmkngnam  v C Palace  I lb) 

Second  Pivfafa- 

BlockooOl  v Cheeterlleld 
Bournemouth  v WaRord 
B.isiol  Rvts  v Peterborough 
Bury  v Brentford 
Crewe  v Stockport  (a-l  l 

Gillingham  v Bn  tool  C 
Luion  v Burnley' 

Ulliwall  v Wrexham 
Nods  CP  • Preston 
Plymouth  v York 

Walsall  V Roth  Of  ham 

Tomorrow 

ShrBWstHtay  v Wycombe 

Third  Mvtafan 

Brighton  v Chess* 

Cambridge  Utd  * Bamel 
Goto  hosier  v Hartlepool 
Doncaster  v Carlisle 
Fulham  v Hereford 
thill  v Darling  ion 
L Orient  v Scunthorpe 
Uansflefd  v Exeter 

Scarborough  v CardSt 

Swansea  v Hochdaie 
Torquay  * Ltiktoln 
Wigan  v Northampton 
DR  MARTENS  LEACUBi  Pnmlir  Dtv- 
Mo«  as  Word  v Gloucester  C:  Atheratone 
v DotchesUii;  Burton  v Cambridge  C; 
Che  Den  ham  v Stttmgboume:  Crawley  v 
Halesowen:  Gravesend  IK«  Salisbury; 
Hastings  * Graaley  Rvra:  Maclhyr  v Kings 
Lynn;  Newport  AFC  v Chehnstord:  Sudbury 
v Nun  Baton-.  Wortasiar  C v Baldock.  MM- 
tod  DtvWttac  Bod  worth  Utd  y Bitaion; 
Corby  v Moor  Grn;  Dudley  v Shepehed 
(tonmno.  Hinckley  v V8  Rugby.  LmcoMar 
Uld  y Stourbridge;  Raunds  v Tam  worth, 
HsddiKh  UW  v Grantham;  Robiwetl  v 
Paget  Rngra;  SdUun  Boro  v RC  Warwick: 
SUdlord  Rngra  v Evesham  Utd;  Smfcxi 
Coldfield  v rikeeton.  Southern  DhWoK 
Cuxlertofd  v Dairtord.  Cirencester  v New- 
port (loW):  Clevedon  v Fisher  83;  Erhh  & 
Belvedere  v Forest  Gm.  Farehem  v Trow- 
bridge: Fleet  v Wesen-S-Mare:  Havant  v 
Witney:  Margate  v Yale;  Tonbridge  Angela 
v Sash  ley.  Wawrteoviile  v Bt  Leotard*. 
Way  mouth  v Buckingham. 

5-E  COUNTIES  (11.01-  Flrat  Diutataro 


West  Hem;  Mil  (wall  v Fulham:  Harwich  C v 
Southend  Uld:  Portsmouth  v Wadard-.  OPR 
v Gillingham.  Tottenham  v Chelsea. 


BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAOUE 
Promtar  Dhtaioa 

Cohk:  v Ranh 
Dundee  Utd  v Hibernian 
Dunlermllne  v Ranger  u 
Hearts  v Kilmarnock  13.01 
Motherwell  v Aberdeen 
SCOTTISH  LBAOUE 
First  Division 
East  Fife  v Sl  Mirren 
Greenock  Monor  v Clydebank 
Parnck  v Dundee 
SI  Johnstone  v Faltork 
Stirling  v Alrdrlo 

Ssoood  Dtvfelon 

Ayr  v Hamilton 

Clyde  v Berwick 

Dumbarton  v Stranraer 

Livingston  v Queen  of  South 

Stanhousemuir  v Brechin 

THrd  Dtvtaton 

Altoon  v Forfar 

Arbroaih  u Ross  Co 

tnveinees  C Thtatta  v Cowdenboabi 

Montrose  v Alloa 

Queen's  Pk  v East  Stirling 

LEA  BUB  OF  WALES:  Aberystwyth  v 

Welshpool;  Briton  Ferry  v Carmarthen  Tn. 
Caernarfon  Tn  v Porthmadog.  Caerawa  v 
Newtown.  Ceman  Bay  v Banger  C; 
Conwy  v RhyL  Cwmbran  » Ebbw  Vale: 
Holywell  v Flint  Tn;  Inter  Cabte-Tel  v Ton 
Psnire;  Ltansantffraid  v Connoh  s Quay. 
FA!  NATIONAL  LBAOUE  CUP]  SecOon 
Ai  Cobh  RamWere  v Kilkenny  C (7.0) 
Saetteti  Bi  Finn  Harps  v Deny  C (7  30); 
Sligo  Rvra  v Fanad  Uld  (7.301.  Seetton  t 
Home  Farm  Everton  v Sheftourne  (7.3ft. 
Tomorrow:  Section  ft  UCG  v Limerick 
IS  15).  A UCD  v Bray  Wndrs  (3.151. 

Rugby  Union 

• DUMBLANR  INTBRNATtONAUi  Scotland 
V Barbarians  (MurrayliekH. 

CLUB  MATCHRSi  Borouohmulr  v Nonh- 
ampton  (11  JO):  Leeds  v Swansea  (4  0. 
Hoadlngley.  Leeds  RL). 

Rugby  Loague 

STOWES  SUPER  LBAOUE:  CBaflefOrd  v 
Paris  (BJD.  London  v Wigan  |6i».  Tam. 
row:  Bradford  v Halifax  (SO);  Leads  v 
Wortdngton;  SI  Helm  » Sheffield  (7  JO). 
STUDENT  WORLD  CUP:  Pool  ft  New 
Zealand  v W Samoa  (£.30.  Halfex).  Pool 
ft  England  v Francs  (Warringtoni:  Scot- 
land v Japan  (5.0.  Warrington).  Tornor- 
rowr  Poo)  A:  Australia  v Wales  (LoMit. 
South  Africa  v Rusala  (Fee menacing).  Pool 
ft  US  v Irsland  (6.0.  Northampton). 
BARLA  TETLEV-BAA8  CUP.  Fhaah 
Leigh  Miners  v Wigan  Si  Pal's. 
ALLIANCE:  First  Din  London  v Daws- 
bury;  Workington  <r  Bailey.  Saetaidi  Bon 
row  v Blackpool:  Rochdale  » Whtnhaven. 
Tomorrow 

STORKS  SUPER  LEAGUE:  First  Dfv- 
tataw  Dewsbury  v WskeHeu  jam  Hull  v 
Feemaramne  (GO).  Keigmoy  v Widnes 
13-38):  5 afford  v Batley;  Whltenavan  v 
Rochdale  (3J0).  Second  m>tolnn  Bram- 
ley  v Doncaster  (5.0);  Hull  KR  v Leigh 
(Uo>:  Hunstn  v Cariteie  paft;  Prawol  v 
York;  Swfnun  v 8 Wales  (6_30). 


- >• 'V  :>  1 • iKi  «- 
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10  SPORTS  NEWS 


Cricket 


Stewart  unwilling  TOTAL 

to  keep  Russell  out  275  6 T6 


Guardian  Saturday  August  17  l9gg 


Couniy  C’ship:  Gloucestershire 


v Yorkshire 


Yorkshire 
| crumble 


ch 


Mike  Selvey  on  the  limited  options  open 
to  the  selectors  for  the  third  Test  at  The  Oval 


THE  perennial  post- 
Botham  problem  of 
trying  to  fit  a quart 
into  a pint  pot  will 
again  confront  the  England 
selectors  when  they  meet 
today  to  pick  their  squad  Tor 
the  final  Test  of  the  summer 
which  begins  at  The  Oval  on 
Thursday. 

England  need  to  win  the 
game  to  square  the  series 
against  Pakistan  and  ideally 
they  would  like  a full  hand  of 
bowling  options.  But  in  the 
absence  of  an  all-rounder 
capable  of  bowling  Test-qual- 
ity spells  and  batting  at  No.  6 
against  arguably  the  most  po- 
tent attack  in  the  world  — 
Ronnie  Irani  meets  neither 
criterion  and  although  Mark 
Ealhara,  injured  in  any  case, 
cm  do  a job  with  the  ball  he  is 
a No.  7 or  8 at  best  — some- 
thing has  to  give.  In  this  case  I 
it  will  be  either  Jack  Russell, 
requiring  Alec  Stewart  to 
keep  wicket  or  a top-order 
batsman. 

Dropping  Russell,  albeit  as 
a temporary  expedient,  would 
not  be  a popular  move  within 
the  selectors'  ranks,  and  it 
could  take  the  last  unilateral 
decision  of  Raymond  Illing- 
worth's chairmanship  to  do 
it.  fn  justification,  however, 
Illingworth  could  point  to  the 
Lord's  Test  against  West 
Indies  last  year  when,  with- 
out consultation,  he  made  a 
last-minute  decision  to  send 
Steve  Rhodes  home  and  told 
Stewart  to  keep  instead;  Stew- 
art performed  brilliantly  and 
England  won  the  match. 

Yesterday,  however,  Stew- 
art lent  his  support  to  RusselL 
'in  my  view,"  he  said,  “Jack 
has  done  nothing  wrong  for 
the  last  12  months.  Tm  his 
biggest  fan."  But  Stewart 
who  completed  his  rehabilita- 
tion with  a century  of  the 
highest  class  at  Leeds,  is  not 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  Championship 

(Second  day  of  lour,  today  11,01 
GLOUCBSTEHSHIHE  * YORKSHIRE 
Bristol:  GldilC03torShKB  I23pts)  beat  York- 
snlre  |4|  by  HI  v»ic*o«. 

YORKSHIRE:  First  inning*  198  (C  WhllD 
74.  Walsn  0-221. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Hrat  hnnriim*  uwemighc  211-0) 

R P Davis  c Bvas  b Silverwood  .-  - 19 
LI  W Alloyne  c Blakey  b Hartley  ....  30 

tR  C Russell  not  out  30 

A M Smith  c Bukey  b Harney  IS 

•c  A Walsh  b Sllmwmood 39 

E'tras  Ib13  IM.  nbIBl  . 30 

Total  189.5  overs.) 339 

Fall  of  wtofe aU  coat:  234.  249.  275. 
BewflfHF  Gough  24-0-72-2:  SMveiwood 
M5-S-7B-5;  Hartley  2D-MW;  Slemp 
.--0-27-0,  While  14-0-69-1. 

YORKSHIRE 
Second  Inriaga 

M □ Mo- on  c Synwnda  b Walsh  1 

M P Vaughan  c Symornh  b Alleyne  30 

-0  Byna  e Alleyne  b Walsh 3 

A McGrath  b Smllh  . ...  3 

R A honieborougli  ibw  b Walsh  ...  7 

C While  b Smith  30 

Tfl  J Biakov  not  oul  ...  03 

0 Gouijti  t>  Smith  4 

P .1  Hanley  c Alleyne  b Davis  30 

C E W Sllvcrwood  (lb  Davis  ...  . 0 

R D SUm'p  C Wills n b Davis 0 

Eilra-i  (ibJ  nblJI  ...  so 

Toltl  iW.’  OverM  179 

Fa*:  3 ; 22  30  58.  HU  108.  171.  171 
Bowling!  Smllh  13-2-54-3.  WjtSh 
12-2-17- J HlevOO  12-5-29-1.  Lewis 
7-2-17-0  Davis  8 2-1-11-3.  Symonda 

1- 0-5  41 

OLOUCESTERSHIRE 
3enon4  hmlngo 

□ R Hi'w-^'ii  net  oul  0 

MON  WinO.-rra  not  oul  . . 10 

Rrir.isiwli  1 

Tolil  ,lcf  0 4 1 ovrfsi IT 

BowMlUr  OoinJh  i'  -0-7-0.  jilvrmecod 

2- 0-10-0 

Uwiph!!!  G I Burguffi  and  A A Jon  no 

LANCASHIRE  v HAMPSHIRE 
OH  Trriforti  Hampno-rn  yfpBi  bail  Lan- 
cashire t6i  by  1 14  runs  win  three  hrst- 
innmtjs  '(tamtirig 

LANCASHIRE 

Rral  Innings  loveinighl  303-31 

IW  K Hikji}  c Maiu  b Renstiaw  40 

p J Marlin  >'ll  smohensun  . . 37 

u Koedv  nni  out  - ....  O 

Eit'.l*  Ilb7  wt  nbJi  . 13 

Tot.ii  1127  Oversl 343 

Fn*  of  nriehsts  conti  319 
Soon  at  130  was  9-027 
BowiOngi  TWnHirfd  11-1-15-0.  Renshaw 
Vi-5— 12-3  ycctiensan  23-8-64-3.  Udal 
J1-H-  liK-3  Ujru  24-10-61-!:  Whitaker 
h-i-1  R-tJ 


Fkutbmtogm 

'J  P 'ireuheusoti  c Hegg  b Alsrtin  . 7 

C,  W While  Ibw  b ClwepNf H 

P R Whilakei  c ABiurton  b ChaopW  . 10 

n A Tj-iim  t>  Mman IT 

W S Kendall  c Konfy  b Watklnson  03 

M h*'i*_l.  nni  r»ut  041 

TA  N Avme-.  b VV.iitinson  . O 

5 D LU  H c Hogg  t Galltan  ..  ..  10 

M J ThiiroficIO  not  out 4 

C »lia.  ib2.  IW.  

Tei.,l  ,fci  7 aaoversl.  . ..  . .338 
F4k  Hi  20  48  143  107  160  2l7. 

To  bat:  n J Maru  a J Rnnatiaw. 

BosiHngi  Marlin  17-10-21-3:  Chapels 
IS-:— 12-2.  Walklntun  1ft-3-?l-2  Kandy 
2 l-C — 1 4 — 0 Green  1 1-  1-22-G.  Athortan 
2-0-7 -o  Haitian  4-1-10-1 
Unmboaj  J D Bond  and  B Dudlsston 

WDOLXSEX  v WORCESTERSHIRE 
Lonfn  Mttdlcee,  i3pe)  irall  Worcester- 
'Jiire  ill)  by  207  runs  with  lour  llrsl-lrmtnBS 
nickel?  oHrxIinq 


Rnl  iniringa  ijvrwmgltl  328-71 
S a L ampin  Ibw  b Mewtn  ...  30 

R K 111  ln.yvmih  e Carr  e>  Fraser  ...  S3 

i#1  Ems  b Him nt  lO 

A ttficnyar  not  oul  ..  a 

SiJrjsflpJI  nCW/  . . . . 15 

Mai  |12&5  ovnrr.l 300 

Patl  si  afalub  oonb  34S.  355 
Soar*  at  190  OWIW  8-355 
Bawllngi  Fraser  33  5-8-80-3;  Fey 
27-7-70-2.  Johnson  n -0-70-0:  Hawltt 
23-5-72-1  Tufrwll  26- V 1-43-2.  Wovkes 


P N Wrvwrn  e Mlc!  0 Snoriyi-  g 

J C Panin-  C W»sl on  b IIIHigwnilh  . 49 
L)  H namprjJ,y»h  s Hick  b ff/if>.jwortri  «4 

-L4  W Onhing  b LampiH  aO 

J D Carr  net  oul  . . 14 

in  H Brunn  c Sunnn  b UunpiR  _ _ O 
2 P Hr  win  Ibw  b Illingworth  . . ..  10 

R L Jabiison  not  out ...  o 

Erirj?  ilb5.  w4|  g 

Total  |lpi  6 82  ovdt.1  147 

FaM  of  vWutu  a B2  ■ 33  143  143  167 
To  baft  H A Fay.  ARC  Ftasof.  P C R 
Tlifnpll 

Bawling:  aheriyar  14-3-30- 1.  Ell.s 
8-1-22-3  Moody  6-0-13-0,  Lamp, 11 
l’j-2-M-C  iilinjucrirti  27-10.4V3.  Soianyi 


blind  to  the  possibility  that  he 
might  be  asked  to  chancp 
roles.  ‘TU  do  what  Tm  asked 
to  do,  and  if  me  keeping  is  the 
way  they  want  to  do  it  then  I 
will  do  so.  But  I’ve  always 
said  I enjoy  and  prefer  batting 
in  the  first  three." 

Whether  this  would  be 
practical  in  a dual  role  is  an- 
other matter.  By  nature  Stew- 
art is  Impatient  to  get  to  the 
crease,  and  the  longer  he 
waits  the  more  unsettled  he 
appears  to  become.  Further- 
more his  Test  average  drops 
by  almost  a third  when  he 
keeps  wicket  So  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  would  try  to 
convince  Mike  Atherton  that 
in  the  first  Innings  at  least  he 
could  bat  higher  In  the  order. 

The  alternative,  should  it 
be  decided  that  four  bowlers 
are  insufficient  is  for  Nick 
Knight  or  John  Crawley  to 
miss  out;  though  with 
Knight’s  excellent  hundred 

balanced  by  Crawley's  obvi- 
ous literacy  in  reading  Mush- 
taq's  leg-spin  this  would  not 
be  an  easy  decision. 

Should  five  bowlers  play,  a 


Stewart . . . keeping  again? 


DERBYSHIRE  * NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Darby:  Derbyshire  (7ptsj  lead  NotUng- 
hamsmre  (7)  by  73  runs  with  all  thoir 
aecond-hmlnga  wfcheta  standing. 

DERBYSHIRE 

First  l—togs  [overnight  310-8) 

D G Cork  c Johnson  b Bowen  97 

K J Dean  not  oul  - 3 

D E Malcolm  b Bowen 1 

Exmis  [bio.  Ib9.  nblS)  — 39 

Tatol  1111.2  avers) 3*1 

Fri  at  ulik  coafc  339. 

Bawling:  Cairns  29-8-10S-2:  Evsns 
22-3-74-1;  Bowwi  30.2-10-53-5:  Tollny 
21-2-67-U  Afford  9-2-23-2. 

MOmMQHAMSHIRE 
First  barings 

P R Pollard  c Sub  b DeFrwtaa  ■ 

H T Robinson  c Knhksn  b OeFreltas  S3 

A A Metcalfe  fey.  b Dean  18 

■p  Johnson  c Knkkon  b Mateobn  B3 

U Aizaal  Ibw  b DeFretos O 

C L Calms  c O'Gorman  b Malcolm  . 75 

C M Tolley  b DeFreiiaa S7 

K P Evans  e Adam?  b Dean 9 

fW  M Noon  not  oul 9 

M N Bowen  ibw  b Doan 4 

J A Afield  Ibw  D OeFrellW O 

Extras  IblS.  Ib3.  w2.  nb20) 40 

Total  |78-5  oversl - ...  BIT 

Mb  12.56.  115.115.244.281  W1.30a.312. 
PewUsgi  Malcolm  19-1-106-D  DeFrmus 
20  5-4-54-5.  Cork  14-2-53-0:  Oetn 
17-4-47-3;  Vandrau  1-0-17-0:  Barnen 
7-2-20-0 

DERBYSHIRE 
Be  pond  buUnga 

K J Barnett  not  oul X9 

M J Vandrau  nol  out  — — ..  19 

Extras  ibl.  102).  . 4 

Total  llor  0.  15  overs)...  . _.  . . 49 

Bowllngi  Cairns  6-1-23-0;  Bowon 
7- 1-21-0.  ADorO  3-1 -1-0 
Umplrani  R Palmar  and  H A While 

KENT  v SOMERSET 
Canterbury]  Somerset  I3pta|  trail  Kent  |JI 
by  497  runs  wirn  seven  tusHwilngs  «uck- 
«ls  sLinding 

KENT 

Rnl  Innings  lovermgnr  J13-4I 
M J Walker  not  oul  ...  .....  S7B 

U V Flem.n.j  ; Harden  b Bc-Jd  - 38 

TS  C Willis  uni  b Pose  ......  1 

M LI  Pjiei  b Lee  ....  14 

D W Headley  nol  oul  ..  ...  03 

EitrjSfDS  1014.  ntC61  49 

TpLH  [lor  7 doe.  151  3 cvoisl  ..  - 919 

Fan  of  wfchata  oonb  a;a  436.  479 
DM  not  tmu  M J MoCague  T N wren 
Score  at  ISO  cwrs  7-162 
Bowling:  Pose  27-5-92-2  Lee 
35-3-159-1.  Kerr  27-3-143-2,  Ballv 
413-11-123-2.  Parsons  12-7-lC-O  Tres- 
cOtTutk  9-1-37-0 


First  borings 

M N LaViwell  c Fulton  b Headley  . . 43 
M E Trescotfinrk  Ibw  b Headley  8 

K A Parsons  c.  Wilhs  b Headley  - * 

n J Harden  nol  oul - 39 

S C Ecclestone  not  oul  . ..  19 

Entraa  (06.  w4.  nb2' 11 

Toul  dor  3 59  ove«si — 119 

Fa*  of  widuris)  22.  28  90 

To  bat:  ~P  D Bowler.  S Lee  rP  J Turner.  G 

D Rose  J 1 O Kerr.  J D Bony. 

Bowflnv  McCaguo  7-3-16-0.  Headley 
13-5-23-3:  Wren  a-3-22-0.  Palei 
22-10-34-0  Hoooer  0-3-19-0 
Umptroai  B Laadbwarer  and  A Clarkson. 

WARWICKSHIRE  « aiAMOROAM 

, Brigh— ton:  Glamorgan  i5cta)  trail  War- 
wickshire |8)  ty  2-W  runs  snBl  nine 
9econd-<nnings  wickeis  standing. 

I WARWICKSHIRE 
First  Innbius  lovemighl  4)2-7) 

S M Pollock  nol  out  ,ao 

NHK  SmiBi  c Meson  b Wafldn  . — 30 
A f Giles  C Maynard  b Waftln  _ . _ 1 

*T  A U union  b GiMol) 1* 

Eifros  [DIO  IblJ.  wl.  nb161 - ...40 

Toul  (125.4  oven) 493 

Foil  of  sricfcnta  eotob  400  *6* 

Scare  at  190  ttiwtl  6-172. 

Bowling:  walkm  M-7-116-J.  Gibson 
26  4-2-122-3,  Parkin  15-3-56-1.  Dlls 

11- 2-39-0;  Croll  J6 -7-110-3.  hemp 
2-O-lf-C.  Maynard  1-0- l-C 

OLA  MORGAN 
Mrathwtaga 

S P Jamas  e PmeU  0 i <fhtsn  ...  90 

H Morns  c CsOrir  0 Gil«  ■ T 

a L Hump  e Piper  b Muncm  11 

■M  p Maynard  si  Poor  0 Giles M 

P a Coney  0 Penney  b CMes 1 

A Dale  c Ostler  b Smith  — - * 

Q D Gibson  lew  a Giles  J 

R D B Croll  c Ostler  b Smith ® 

tC  P Merson  b Giles  — — ® 

S L VVatkin  not  out  . • — — — — 3 

, O T Parkin  o GUM  ** 

E*bas  ibc.  ib3.  nb2) - • * 

Taiaf  iL87  c»er»i. 

R-B.32.J5.  158.  173  W.  I SO.  1®  J95  JSS, 
Bowllngi  Pollack  10-3-38-0:  MuQlcn 

12- 2-54-1;  Giles  26  2-8-83-8.  Smllh 
18-3-52-3 

GLAMORGAN 


l'j-3-M-Z  'iiingwonh  27-1B-4V3.  3 
1 1-4-26-C 

uintrinai  j h Hgrna  and  R Julian. 


S P Jamm  not  oul  .. 14 

H Morns  c Oitler  0 Munich  — ® 

D L Homo  not  oul  . — — — 1® 

Exiraa  fnbfli  . . . ...  - ® 

Total  [hjt  ),  13  ovgrs).  33 

Pan  of  «riebo«  16 

Bowling:  Pollock  J-J-8-0.  Munion 
5-1-16-1;  Giles  3-8-10-0.  Smrth  l-O-'-t 
MmpirwFJ  J Butter  stone  and  V Holder. 


! Likely  balance  would  be  four 
seamers  and  a spinner,  al- 
though two  spinners  should 
not  be  discounted. 

Recent  history  has  shown 
The  Oval  pitch  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  pace  and  bounce 
second  only  to  Perth,  but  last 
year  a pedestrian  track  spoilt 
a fitting  nil  wire  to  the  sum- 
mer. Moreover,  heavy  rain 
flooded  the  pitch  last  week 
and,  although  the  grounds- 
man Paul  Brind  insists  that 
the  anticipated  good  weather 
will  bring  It  up  to  standard, 
there  remains  a possibility 
that  it  will  again  prove  to  be 
slower  than  normal  And  that 
will  not  suit  England. 

Not  one  of  the  seamers  at ; 
Headingley  came  out  of  the 
first  innings  with  any  credit, 
all  of  them  failing  to  exploit 
the  early  conditions  that  held 
the  key  to  their  game  plan.  By 
the  end  of  the  Test,  however. 
Dominic  Cork,  Andy  Caddick 
and  Alan  Mullally  had  all 
clawed  something  back.  Not 
so  Chris  Lewis,  who  consis- 
tently bowled  too  short 

He  also  suffered  a high- 
profile  failure  in  Surrey's 
NatWest  semi-final  defeat 
by  Essex,  where  his  hideous  I 
two  for  71,  with  a plethora 
of  no-balls  and  wides,  was 
a major  factor  in  the  defeat  1 
He  will  be  fortunate  to . 
survive  now.  Favourite  to 
replace  him  would  be  Darren 
Gough,  although  visits  by 
selectors  to  watch  him  have 
tended  to  coincide  with  him 
being  outbowled  by  Chris 
Silverwood. 

The  chances  of  Phil  Tufloell 
again  being  recalled  are  slim, 
and  the  slow-bowling  options 
probably  lie  between  the  leg- 
spin  of  Ian  Salisbury  and  the 
off-spin  of  Peter  Such.  But  the 
latter,  who  might  usefully 
exploit  the  rough  left  by 
Wasim  Akram  and  Mullally. 
is  no  favourite  of  Illingworth, 
the  chairman  believing  him 
to  be  a softie.  Unfair,  but  on 
such  irrational  prejudices  are 
careers  made  or  broken. 


Tour  matchos 

LEICESTERSHIRE  V PAKISTAN  XI 

(riuiito:  Pakistanis  won  by  101  runs. 
PAKISTAN  Xb  First  innings  221  (Brunson 
4-39). 

LEICESTERSHIRE:  Flint  innings  199  (Mo- 
hammad Akram  7-61). 

PAKISTAN  XI 

Soaoari  balings  (overnight;  221-3) 

Shahid  Anwar  (bw  b Parsons  89 

Salim  Malik  run  out . 02 

Asri  Mujtaba  nol  out  12 


tMom  Khan  c Clarks  b Ptorson 11 

Saqlam  MushUq  not  oul 11 

Extras  IblO  Ibl,  w2) 13 


Toul  (lor  6 doc.  63  overs) — 981 

Fall  of  ariakats  cone  223.  226.  245. 
Bowling:  Miline  5-0-15-8;  Parsons 
21-8-62-3:  Brlmson  19-0-74-8;  Clarks 
7-0-42-1.  Pierson  16-2-58-1. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  Second  koriogi 

0 L Maddy  c Mom  Khan 

b Mush  tag  Ahmad  — — 16 

1 J Sulci  the  c Mushteq  Ahmed 

5 Mohammad  Akram 1 

B F Smith  Ibw  h Saqlaln  Mushtnq  ._.  43 
GJ  Parsons  Ibw  b Mohammad  Akram  lO 
A Habib  c Mohammad  Akram 

b Saqlain  Muahtaq 97 

TP  A Mixon  c Aamk  So  hall 

b Saqlam  Musluaq 21 

V P Clarke  c As  It  Mu|UM 

b Saqlaln  Musmaq  . _ O 

■V  J Walls  c Ala-ur-Rahman 
b Saqlam  Mushuq  - - - O 

0 J Minus  Ibw  o Aamlr  Sohau  29 

ARK  Piorson  c Asll  Muitaba 

0 SaqUih  Musfttoq  ..  - — 11 

M T Brlmson  nol  out  lO 

Extras  |b7.  IW.  nttll 18 

Toul  1664  overs).. 183 

Falh  6.  48.  82  BO.  113.  113.  125.  128.  150 
BowOog:  Ala-ur-Rehman  4-1-12-0,  Mo- 
hammad Akram  13-2-46-2.  Musniaq  Ah- 
mad 16-5-17-1.  Asri  Muitaba  2 -1-4-0: 
Saqlain  Musmaq  25-7-52-4:  Aamlr  Sohail 
6 4-3-1-1. 

Umfriroai  M J K Ben  on  and  G Sharp. 

TCCB  XI  v SOUTH  AFRICA  A 
Cti—lsr  is  9«faal:  South  Africa  A load 
TCCB  XI  by  114  runs  with  lour  second- 
Limriiqs  wickets  a landing. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  Ai  FlrM  innings  302  (N 
Boje  65.  G F J Uatwnberg  54.  M W Pringls 
52  Salisbury  4-82) 

TCCB  XI 

Ftrst  koriwga  lovemlgtiL  Bi-R 

R R Mcntoomsrie  run  out ..  4B 

A P Walls  c Sub  b Klussiw _ 27 

J A Daley  c Pcfhas  b Smith 78 

a D B»own  c Bojo  D Prlnglo  79 

•A  J Hcilioaks  Ibw  t>  Pringto  1 

th  j Rollins  ibw  o Pnngie  o 

D R Law  c Gibbs  b Prlnglo 10 

1 D K SainCu't  c Pomas  0 Klusener  1 

A F -^aan  e J a Klussnsr tl 

R J Klrtlov  not  oul  . . - 7 

EiL-aS  1ST  ISO  vrl  nb36) 92 

Toul  |81  2 ovonj.,  . aaa 

Fa*  of  nfckrix  cant:  I1B.  134.  264.  27a 
236  300.  309  323 

Bowling.-  Pringle  30-5-123—9;  Gilder 
3.4-1-3-a  Smith  164-5-W-i  Klusener 
74-1-03-3.  Bo|a  7-1-37-0. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  A Stocoad  barings 

G F J LieSen&erg  c Rollins  b Klrfley  1 
TN  PoBlas  b cowan  - ...  . Si 

H H Gibm  b k'lrtley  1 

H C ACkorman  c Rollins  Q Klrfley 9 

*J  B CommiiK  nol  out  . 80 

□ N Crookes  e UonlQOmona  b Law  33 
L Klusener  c Montgomerie  b Law  ..  12 

N BO|6  not  oul ...  . . _ - *o 

Extras  iBjII.  wi»  12 

ToUl  itor  6.  27  oversl . . .........  150 

Fall  at  uricAeto:  I S 5.  29.  80.  1Q1 
Bowllngi  Goajn  B-1-19-1;  Kirlley 
11-3-31-3;  Law  7-1-36-2;  Salisbury 
8-1-0-43.  Hollloake  3-0-10-0. 

Iknpkwi  H D Bud  end  U J Hams. 

Second  Youth  Test 

Wore  mm  ton  Enguno  U-13  l?P  (O  A Snaft 
69.  Sewell  6-47)  and  110-4  New  Zealand 
' U-19  329  iG  J Hopkins  79.  M D Ball  G6; 
Hoggaro  5-851 

Minor  Counties 
| Championship 

Snoot  Staffordshire  249-4  ,-p  srtaw  94.  D 
Pash'ey  57 1 arm  784-a  im  Humphtlas 
fiKno.  S Doan  52)  Sutton  ’?6-4  p Ram 
da<t9H  and  32-3  Suitor  datura  (Epta)  drew 

wim  Suffolk  1 5) 

O Ashloy  Guos,  tne  Warwickshire  I eft -arm 
ipmner.  captured  *m  wickets  tor  the 
second  time  mis  week  to  leave  Glamorgan 
facing  a heavy  oeteal  at  Eogbasun.  Giles, 
wtio  was  awarded  Da  county  cap  after  hta 
six  t=r  45  against  Durham  on  Monday,  took 
in  lor  63  yesierdav  as  Glamorgan  col- 
lapsed from  159  tor  two  to  214  an  oul  and 
were  made  io  (allow  an  284  runs  adnft  of 
, Warwickshire's  lirst-innings  468.  Hugh 
Morris  was  caught  at  second  jlip  they 
manned  35  for  Ono  at  Die  ctoae. 

Starting  today 

TOUR  hatch  717.0.  three  days; 
XhebnafBrrt  Eaaex  v Pskisan  XI. 
OTHER  MATCH  ;ii.O.  throe  days)  Uo- 
Btfagaw  iBognaii  CCi  ScoHand  v Ireland. 

Tomorrow 

AXA  EOUfTY  8 LAW  LBAOUE  (2.Q  un- 
less siaied)  Pailiin  Derbyshire  « Natung- 
hsmshira,  Bilstok  Gloucester  shire  v 
vrjrkshire  Csatorburyi  Kent  „ SomereeL 
OM  Tmitardi  Lancashire  v Hampehve. 
Lonrc  ucdiessi  V Worcestershire  Edg- 
baatore  Warwid^nira  v Glamorgan  (1.CT. 

| MINOR  COUHTieS  CHAMPIONSHIP! 
New  DHjbkxe  Cheshire  y Hmuorihpuro. 
Doan  Pokt  Dorset  v Berkahim.  Trpw- 
bridga:  WilHhire  v Wakn 
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David  Foot  at  Bristol 
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Mike  Selvey  at  CanteriHiry 


THERE  is  nothing  like  a 
good  wind-up.  At  a quar- 
ter to  three  yesterday 
Trevor  Ward  clapped  his 
hands  and  brought  a halt  to 
Kent’s  first  innings.  Out  in 
the  middle  Matthew  Walker, 
who  had  been  batting  since 
the  start  of  the  match  on 
Thursday,  shook  his  head  and 
thought  unkind  thoughts. 

At  lunch  his  team-mates 
had  informed  him  that  no 
Kent  player  had  scored  more 
than  277  on  the  ground,  and 
now  here  he  was.  unbeaten  on 
275.  “I  thought  it  was  a bit 
harsh,”  he  said  later. 

And  so  it  would  have  bran. 
But  Walker,  in  only  bis  third 
championship  match  of  the 
season,  had  indeed  written 
himself  into  the  history  books. 
It  was  73  years  ago  that  an- 
other more  willowy  left- 
hander caressed  the  ball 
across  the  St  Lawrence 
Ground  turf  against  Middlesex 


before  holing  out  at  square  leg. 
Now  Frank  Woolley’s  record 
has  gone,  beaten  by  Walker 
after  more  than  9V,  hoars'  ex- 
ertion in  the  sun.  Woolley  had 
actually  made  270. 

Several  more  records  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  Walker. 
Before  lunch,  when  216.  he  be- 
came Kent's  highest  scorer 
against  Somerset  His  final 
tally,  made  from  439  balls  and 
containing  41  resounding 
fours,  has  been  beaten  in 
Kent  annals  only  by  Bill  Ash- 
down (twice)  and  Les  Ames, 
both  right-handers.  He  is  in 
exalted  company. 

It  had  been  an  outstanding, 
cocky  effort  highlighted  by 
the  way,  with  176  carried  over 
from  the  first  day,  he  belted 
the  first  ball  of  the  day  to  the 
extra-cover  boundary. 

‘‘Only  when  they  an- 
nounced it  was  a new  record 
as  I walked  from  the  field  did 
I realise  what  I had  done,"  he 
admitted.  “The  hundred  was 
great  and  the  two  hundred  as 
well  To.  have  passed  one  of 


the  greats  is  fantastic.  But  I 
have  never  batted  so  long." . 

That  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, his  legs  were  starting  to 
ache  is  no  surprise.  He  is  on 
the  chunky  side  of  chunky 
and  mid-season  had  been  or- 
dered on  to  the  county  tread- 
mill to  work  some  of  it  off.  He 
is  said  to  have  lost  a stone  In 
a month.  It  is  not  readily  ap- 
parent where  from. 

His  innings  was,  of  course, 
the  major  contribution  to 
Kent’s  617  for  seven,  their 
highest  total  on  this  ground; 
though  after  three  wickets  had 
fallen  in  the  first  hour  Walker 
and  Dean  Headley  added  an 
unbroken  137  for  the  eighth 
wicket,  with  Headley  hitting 
nine  fours  in  his  unbeaten  63. 

Headley  then  came  out 
roaring  with  the  new  ball, 
removing  Trescothick  and 
Parsons  in  his  opening  burst 
and  returning  after  tea  to 
have  Lathwell  too.  There 
were  no  more  alarms  for  Som- 
erset but  at  119  for  three  they 
have  a long  way  to  go.  ■ 


Gooch  receives  England  callasA-team  coach 


THE  new  England  order 
came  a shade  closer  to 
fruition  yesterday 
with  the  announcement 
that  Graham  Gooch  will 
coach  the  England  A tour- 
ists in  Australia  this  year. 
writes  Mike  Selvey.  It  fol- 
lows hard  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  greatest  friend. 
John  Emburey.  as  assistant 
to  David  Lloyd  on  the 
senior  tour  to  Zimbabwe 
and  New  Zealand. 


Golf 


The  A tour  will  be  man- 
aged by  Gooch’s  co-selector 
David  Graveney,  and  the 
whole  thing  comes  close  to 
squaring  the  circle  created 
by  the  South  African  rebel 
tours  of  the  80s.  Any  team 
talk  given  by  Emburey, 
who  went  on  two  rebel 
tours,  or  by  Gooch,  who 
captained  the  first,  on  the 
merits  of  loyalty  to  the  Eng- 
land cause  should  be  worth 
listening  to. 


Dignified  Lendl  bounds  out 


Miefiaef  Britten 
in  Marians ke  Lazne 

IVAN  LENDL  made  a digni- 
fied exit  from  the  Czech 
Open  yesterday,  his  second- 
round  76  stamping  him  a cut 
above  the  average  celebrity 
player.  The  former  tennis 
world  No.  1 missed  the  cut 
that  mattered  of  course,  by  15 
strokes,  but  before  heading 
back  to  the  next  US  Celebrity 
Tour  event  in  Boston  he 
promised  to  play  again  next 
year. 

‘It  took  me  quite  a while  to 
pluck  up  courage  to  compete 
here  but  I don't  regret  it  at 
alL"  he  said  after  starting  and 
ending  his  second  circuit 
with  birdies. 

In  between  he  again  drove 
out  of  bounds  for  a seven  at 
the  3rd,  this  time  with  a 
safety-first  three-iron,  to  de- 
part with  a 16-over-par  total  of 
158.  But  his  marker,  the  regu- 
lar Tour  professional  Andrew 
CoUlnsou,  was  impressed.  “He 
is  a bit  one-dimensional  be- 


cause he  hits  everything  with 
a draw.  But  Ivan  has  a good 
short  game  and  his  concentra- 
tion Is  excellent  A 76  with  a 
triple  bogey  Is  good  goff" 

Lendl's  gallery  has  switched 
its  allegiance  to  another  expa- 
triate, who  may  ultimately 
replace  him  as  the  chief  reci- 
pient of  Czech  sporting  affec- 
tion. Alexander  Cejka  was 
bom  in  this  Bohemian  spa 
town  and  spent  his  formative 
golf  years  here  before  leaving 
the  old  socialist  regime  and 
settling  in  Munich  to  become 
a German  citizen.  He  is  now 
one  of  Europe's  finest  techni- 
cians, numbering  the  Volvo 
Masters  among  his  three  wins 
last  year;  this  season,  his  first 
in  championship  golf,  he  is 
the  only  European  Tour 
player  to  complete  72  holes  In 
all  four  majors. 

Cejka  had  four  birdies  in 
the  space  of  five  inward  holes 
for  a 68,  and  with  the  70  quali- 
fiers — led  by  Peter  Mitchell 
(65)  and  Dean  Robertson  (68) 
— covered  by  only  eight  shots 
it  Is  still  anybody’s  title. 


It  is  also  the  first  step  that 
Gooch  has  taken  towards 
extending  his  cricket  career 
beyond  his  playing  days.  He 
is  43  and,  as  he  says,  there 
cannot  be  much  petrol  left 
in  the  tank. 

His  tour  of  Australia  as 
England  captain  was  aus- 
terity itself  and  he  prom- 
ises to  be  a hard  taskmas- 
ter: tourists  can  forget 
about  days  off,  frivolity  and 
fly-pasts  in  Tiger  Moths. 


Equestrianism 

Sublime  victory 

for  Skelton 

— — . 

John  Karr  at  Hiefcstoad 

NICK  SKELTON  and  Sub- 
lime won  a seven-horse 
jump-off  for  the  Silk  Cut 
; Derby  Trial  here  yesterday, 
his  first  success  in  the  cur- 
tain-raiser for  the  £120.000 
spectacular  which  takes 
place  tomorrow.  * 

Michael  Whitaker  and 
his  new  partner  Touch- 
down had  looked  likely 
winners  until  they  were 
overhauled  by  more  than 
two  seconds  for  the  fastest 
of  five  clears.  Michel  Rob- 
ert was  fractionally  behind 
In  third  on  Degina. 

Skelton  was  also  fifth  on 
Cathleen  and  Whitaker 
seventh  on  Gammon,  his  ab- 
sent brother  John’s  experi- 
enced 18-year-old.  Whitaker 
goes  for  a fifth  Derby  win 
tomorrow  while  Skelton, 
whose  pair  will  be  tanirimfr 
the  course  for  the  first  time, 
is  after  his  fourth. 


Graham  gooch 

cams  to  watch; 
though  not,  despite 
rumblings  of  native 
concern  at  NevU  Road,  to 
soften  up  Jack  Russell  psy- 
chologically for  any  Test 
reshuffle  that  would  mean  the 
little  wicketkeeper  from  the 
Cots  wolds  had  been  rejected, 
once  more. 

por  Gooch  it  was  more 
likely  to  be  a routine,  dutiful 
visit  despatched  to  check  on 
the  Yorkshire  bowling  pair  of 
the  patently  promising  Silver- 
wood  and  the  less  productive 
Gough,  as  well  as  Vaughan 
and  White.  Symonds  and 
Smith. 

What  the  Test  selector  did 
not  see  was  Yorkshire 
remotely  at  their  best  They 
lost  in  two  days  by  10  wickets. 
Would  anyone  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  differences  between 
this  almost  rag-tag  side,  com- 
pleting their  third  miserable 
defeat  in  a row,  and  the  one 
that  not  long  ago  was  proudly 
heading  the  table  and  gener- 
ating idealistic  notions  back 
fit  Leeds? 

Silverwood  at  least  did  him- 
self no  harm  with  final  fig- 
ures of  5-78.  Gough,  though, 
mfWte  little  impact  with  his 
bowling  and  than  lasted  only 
two  halls  as  a batsman.  Sy- 


monds bad  produced  the  most 
discriminate  and  attractive 
batting  of  the  match,  but  a 
day  too  early  for  Gooch. 
Smith  prised  deftly  through 
foe  defences  erf  McGrath  and 
White,  passed  the  200th  first 

wicket  of  his  career  and 
then  lost  his  length. 

Gloucestershire  would 

never  have  been  allowed  to 
build  a first-innings  lead  ca 
163  by  some  of  the  more  com- 
petitive and  harder-hearted 
Yorkshire  teams  we  can  re- 
call. Catches  again  went  down 
and  there  was  a stand  of  54  for 
the  last  wicket. 

The  question  became 
whether  Yorkshire  would  go 
down  to  defeat  by  an  Innings, 
the  enforced  departure  of 
Sevan  for  Australia  clearly 
having  left  them  with  a glar- 
ing batting  deficiency. 

But,  as  Walsh  added  three 
wickets  to  his  six  first  time 
round,  Blakey  coped  well 
Again.  He  was  on  52  at  the 
end,  reaching  his  half-century 
as  he  was  bowled  by  a no-ball 
from  Smith.  That  was  bitter 
irony  for  Smith,  who  had 
knocked  over  Blakey’s 
stumps  with  a no-ball  in  the 
first  innings. 

In  a late  token  gesture  of 
defiance  Hartley  belted 
successive  sixes  off  Davis, 
who  then  dismissed  him  and 
Silverwood  in  the  same  event- 
ful over. 


Derbyshire  v Notts  Tour  match 

TCCB  vS  Africa  A 

Malcolm’s 

season  of  Brown  nudges 

discontent  selectors  for 

one-day  place 


Board  Walker . . . Kent's  top  scorer  at  Canterbury  passes  before  the  record  tom  jenkins 

Kent  v Somerset 

Walker  in  the  sun  leaves 
Woolley  in  the  shade 


Paul  Weaver  at  Derby 

IT  IS  Malcolm  season  once 
more,  that  time  of  year 
when  grounds  are  brown  and 
shadows  Long,  when  The  Oval 
is  being  rolled  and  a Test 
series  is  being  lost  . . . and  a 
selector’s  fancy  might  turn  to 
Devon. 

This  time  Malcolm  is  un- 
likely to  get  the  nod,  but  he 
remains  optimistic.  On 
Thursday  evening  he  bought 
drinks  for  everyone  in  sight 
in  the  Derbyshire  pavilion, 
grinned  and  said:  “The  Oval 
is  my  ground.” 

Malcolm  again  steamed  in 
with  some  purpose  yesterday, 
as  if  he  fully  expects  destiny 
to  tap  him  on  the  shoulder 
once  more,  but  he  was  let 
down  by  fumbling  fingers  and 
a slow  pitch. 

In  bis  second  over  he  had 
Tim  Robinson,  on  one,  badly  j 
dropped  by  Dominic  Cork  at 
slip,  and  later  he  had  Paul 
Johnson  put  down  by  Kevin 
Dean  at  third  man.  He  took 
his  first  wicket  at  4.23pm, 
when  Johnson  was  caught  be- 
hind, and  finished  with  two 
for  108  from  19  overs. 

Phil  De Freitas  took  five  for 
54  and  Dean  also  finished  with 
the  superior  figures  of  three 
for  47.  The  Groundhog  Day 
image  was  of  Malcolm  taking 
his  sky-blue  bat  from  the  um- 
pire at  the  end  of  an  over  and 
disappearing  to  the  outfield 
with  the  weary  trudge  of  a 
motorist  who  has  run  out  of 
petrol  20  miles  from  the  near- 
est service  station. 

Derbyshire  had  resumed  on 
310  for  eight  and  Cork  foil 
three  short  of  his  hundred, 
caught  by  Johnson  at  wide 
mid-off.  They  finished  on  341. 

Nottinghamshire  ditwd  at 
58  for  two  but  made  192  in  40 
afternoon  overs  as  Johnson 
and  Chris  Cairns  cut  loose. 
Johnson,  whose  previous 
eight  innings  had  yielded  99. 
hit  14  fours  in  his  82  which 
came  off  106  balls.  Cairns 
struck  two  sixes  and  eight 
fours  in  his  75  before  getting  a 
top  edge  off  Malcolm. 

They  lost  their  final . five 
wickets  far  36  runs  and  were 
all  out  for  317.  Derbyshire 
were  49  for  no  wicket  at  the 
dose,  73  ahead. 


David  Hoppe 

at  Chestor-le-Street 

A LLY  BROWN’S  champian- 
Mship  form  has  been  poor 
mough  to  m»kB  the  most  ro- 
bust England  selector  blanch. 
Only  two  first-class  fifties 
since  his  eventfril  Texaco  Tro- 
phy initiation  against  India 
this  summer  have  left  his 
Test  ambitions  in  ruins. 

His  summoning  to  the 
TCCB  ranks  for  the  climax  to 
the  South  African  A tour. has 
indicated,  however,  that  his 
reappearance  in  the  oneday 
series  against  Pakistan'  is-  not 
out  of  the  question.  His  high- 
est first-class  score  this  sea- 
son, 79  from  81  balls,  fortified 
a faltering  cause.  \ 

Brown's  blooding  at  In- 
land level  included  a restive 
attempt  to  pinchrhit  onl  a 
seaming  pitch  at  The  Oval,  a 
second-ball  duck  at  Heading- 
lay  and.  Just  as  the  Jury  was 
settling  upon  a guilty  verdtt 
an  invigorating  century  lat 
Old  Trafford  which  sent  thin 
back  into  emergency  sessioi . 

While  half  the  count  y 
seemed  to  be  debatiig 
Brown’s  batting  technique.  1 e 
slipped  into  what  he  d - 
scribed  as  “a  subconscioi » 
desire  to  bat  more  carefully  . 
Yesterday,  happily,  he  exhi  - 
ited  his  old  insoucianca 
Three  months  ago  his  exit  to  i 
catch  at  long-on,  as  he  tried  u 
launch  Pringje  into  the  Rivet 
Wear,  would  have  been  com 
deemed  as  recklessness;  nova 
it  was  proof  that  bis  spirits 
were  still  intact  1 

The  TCCB's  motley  crew] 
are  well  placed  to  inflict  al 
first  defeat  on  the  visitors.) 
James  Kirtley,  Sussex's  21- 1 
year-old  greenhorn  seamer,  1 
wrecked  the  top  order  with 
three  wickets  in  his  first  two  I 
overs  and  South  Africa  closed 

on  150  for  six,  a lead  of  114. 

The  story  erf  the  TCCB’s  338 
was  much  about  Jimmy 
Daley,  whose  mishaps  make 
Brown's  experience  sound 
like  a breeze.  The  Durham 
batsman  has  broken  three  fin- 
gers on  this  square  In  the  past 
two  seasons  but  when  .he  was 
last  out  for  76  all  his  digits, 
remarkably,  were  still  intact 


Saqlain  spins  himself  into  Test 
contention  with  six-wicket  haul 


SAQLAIN  MUSHTAQ, 
Pakistan's  19-year-old 
Spin  bowler,  sent  Leicester- 
shire reeling  to  defeat  at 
Grace  Road  yesterday.  He 
took  six  for  52  as  the 
county  were  bowled  out  for 
183  to  lose  by  101  runs. 

Saqlain  bowled  25  im- 
pressive overs  on  a pitch 
giving  him  plenty  of  assis- 
tance, and  the  Leicester- 
shire wicketkeeper  Paul 
Nixon  said:  “He  looks  a 
class'  act  All  the  Pakistani 
boys  say  he  is  one  of  the 
best  young  players  coming 
through.” 

Despite  Saqlain's  efforts, 
the  fast  bowler  Mohammad 
Akram  won  the  Man  of  the 
Match  award.  His  first-in- 


nings haul  of  seven  wickets 
was  followed  by  two  for  48 
for  match  figures  of  wing 
for  99,  and  that  perfor- 
mance makes  him  a strong 
candidate  for  a place  in  Pa- 
kistan’s side  for  the  third 
Test  against  England  at  The 

Thm^dayStartine  next 

Q^tJV«orcest.er*  England 
are  facing  a huge  task  to 
s*™  off  defeat  In  the 
second  Coder- is  Test,  after 
New  Zealand  built  a first- 
innings  lead  of  153  by 
nwWng  329  and  then  saw 

reduce  the 
nome  side  to  110  for  four  in 
foefr  second  innings  by  the 
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With  £1 00  million  splashed  around  on  close-season  refits,  the  new  Premiership  season  promises  to  be  more  open  than  last  time,  writes  David  Lacey  |*^  g 

Chase  is  on  for  silver  if  not  gold  than 

ideal 

UNLIKE  his  team  football.  Me  talked  a lot  about  cord  means  that  the  odd  mil-  companies,  it  will  add  an-  back  will  be  pursuing  some-  Sasa  Curcic  from  Bolton  this  chances  of  staying  up.  The  big 

i ]T~  r &tm  T the  “product".  He  could  have  lion  or  two  will  no  longer  buy  other  dimension  to  the  Pre-  thing  potentially  better  than  a week  was  a smart  piece  of  foreign  imports  will  hold  * J 

New‘  been  discussing  a new  soap  very  much.  Prize-money  apart,  miership  contest.  This  sea-  Uefa  Cup  place.  business  by  Brian  Little.  much  of  the  early  attention,  NMMMMEiMMl^ 

casue  united,  was  powder.  however,  the  spin-ofls  that  son's  runners-up  will  not  only  For  Manchester  United  the  Newcastle  will  set  off  and  on  the  speed  with  which 

in  exceptionally  Not  that  1c  snnilihia  curpdfla  hHnas  ara  onmo  tn  ha  Mrafna  ir.pt  nnw  M milltra.  In  tapir  nf  pnmhininn  thaif  kunnivi  ho  tha  thraiaht  that  thou  eattla  rir,im  — E 1 1 11 Llortin  Tknt 


UNLIKE  his  team 
Sir  John  Hall,  the 
chairman  of  New- 
castle United,  was 
in  exceptionally 
good  form  this  week.  His 
brisk  enthusiasm  Glled  the 
late-night  airwaves  during  a 
radio  discussion  on  the  state 
of  English  football. 

According  to  Sir  John  the 
game  has  never  been  health- 
ier. Grounds  are  about  to  be 
filled  to  bursting  point  by  ec- 
static crowds.  The  entertain- 
ment will  be  better  than  ever. 
The  money  will  continue  to 
pour  into  club  coffers. 

One  or  two  dissidents  who 
pointed  out  that  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  in  the  Pre- 
miership was  threatening  to 
leave  the  rest  impoverished 
were  dismissed  as  moaners 
and  groaners.  From  where  Sir 
John  stands,  never  a discour- 
aging word  is  heard  and  the 
skies  are  not  cloudy  all  day. 

Of  course  some  sleepy  lis- 
teners could  have  been  for- 
given for  not  realising  that 
Sir  John  was  speaking  about 


football.  Me  talked  a lot  about 
the  “product".  He  could  have 
been  discussing  a new  soap 
powder. 

Not  that  there  is  anything 
intrinsically  wrong  in  mar- 
keting the  game  aggressively. 
Certainly  for  the  1898-97  Pre- 
miership programme  which 
begins  today  the  hype  has 
been  more  strident  than  ever. 
And  there  is  even  more 
money  on  offer. 

In  a year’s  time  the  new 
BSkyB  windfall  comes  frilly 
on  tap,  guaranteeing  each 
Premiership  club  at  least 
£9  million  a season  until  2001- 
This  season,  just  to  tide  them 

Over,  the  tanm<i  finishing  in 
the  top  li  will  each  get  at 
least  £1  million  in  prize- 
money,  with  the  champions 
receiving  more  than  double 
that  Even  the  bottom  club 
will  earn  over  £100.000. 

Set  against  the  £15  million 
that  has  made  Alan  Shearer 
the  world's  most  expensive 
player  these  amounts  may 
seem  modest.  Newcastle's 
shattering  of  the  transfer  re- 


cord  mftarw  that  the  ndd  mil- 
lion or  two  will  no  longer  buy 
very  much.  Prize-money  apart, 
however,  the  spin-ofls  that 
success  brings  are  going  to  be 
mere  lucrative  than  ever. 

This  season,  for  example, 
the  runners-up  in  the  Pre- 
miership will  quickly  be  able 
to  turn  silver  into  gold.  As  ex- 
pected, Uefa  has  decided  to  ex- 
pand Champions' 

from  16  teams  to  34  freon  1997- 

companies,  it  will  add  an- 
other dimension  to  the  Pre- 
miership contest.  This  sea- 
son's runners-up  will  not  only 
receive  just  over  £2  million  In 
prize-money  but  will  also  get 
the  chance  to  earn  £10  mil- 
lion, possibly  more,  in  the 
Champions'  League. 

Such  a prospect  would  have 
done  much  to  ease  Newcas- 
tle’s disappointment  last  time 
when  they  failed  to  win  the 

back  will  be  pursuing  some- 
thing potentially  better  than  a 
Uefa  Cup  place. 

For  Manchester  United  the 
fack  cf  combining  their  de- 
fence of  the  title  with  a desire 
to  do  better  in  the  Champi- 
ons' League  will  be  eased  by 
the  knowledge  that  craning 
second  is  no  longer  a commer- 
cial turn-off.  Yet  the  scrap  for 
the  runners-up  spot  could  be- 
come no  less  intense  than  the 

The  scrap  for  the  runners-up  spot  could  become 
no  less  intense  than  the  struggle  for  the  title 

98.  The  English  runners-up 
could  fill  one  of  the  extra 
places  if  they  get  through  the 

qualifying  matehes. 

Though,  the  measure  may 
be  unpopular  with  those  who 
feel  that  the  most  prestigious 
European  tournament  is 
being  diminished  by  these 
continual  sops  to  the  big 
clubs  and  major  television 

championship  after  leading 
Manchester  United  by  a 
dozen  points  in  late  January. 
Uefa  has  given  Sir  John  Hall 
an  even  better  chance  of  see- 
ing a quick  return  on  his 
£15  million. 

It  will  be  surprising,  how- 
ever. if  Old  TrafFord  and 
Tyneside  again  have  the  race 
to  themselves.  Those  further 

straggle  for  the  title. 

A fourth  championship  for 
Manchester  United  in  five 
years  is  on  the  cards,  but  Liv- 
erpool are  fancied  by  many  to 
run  them  much  closer  this 
time,  or  even  fake  the  title  if 
Ferguson's  team  become 
bogged  down  in  Europe. 
Aston  Villa  may  also  mount  a 
stronger  challenge.  Buying 

Sasa  Curcic  from  Bolton  this 
week  was  a smart  piece  of 
business  by  Brian  Little. 

Newcastle  will  set  off 
bugged  by  the  thought  that 
even  after  winning  nine  of 
their  first  10  league  games 
last  season,  and  12  of  their 
first  15,  they  still  failed.  A 
couple  of  early  defeats  this 
time  and  Kevin  Keegan's 
hahitiml  air  of  professional 
optimism  could  show  signs  of 
strain. 

Last  Sunday's  FA  Charily 
Shield  may  have  laid  a false 
trail,  but  in  losing  4-0  to  Man- 
chester United  Keegan's  team 
revealed  familiar  defensive 
flaws  as  well  as  failing  to  pro- 
duce the  passing  patterns  that 
have  distinguished  so  many 
of  their  performances  over 
the  past  three  seasons. 
Shearer  alone  will  not  be 
enough. 

Premiership  clubs  have 
spent  something  in  the  region 
of  ginn  million  on  transfers 
this  summer,  and  in  many 
cases  clubs  have  bought  sim- 
ply to  strengthen  their 


chances  of  staying  Up.  The  big 
foreign  imports  will  hold 
much  of  the  early  attention, 
and  on  the  speed  with  which 
they  settle  down  will  the  suc- 
cess of  a number  of  teams 
depend. 

This  particularly  applies  to 
the  Italians,  who  are  used  to 
more  gentle  autumns.  By  the 
time  the  clocks  go  back  at  the 
end  of  October  Vialli  and  Ra- 
vanelli  may  have  plaved  11 
league  games  each  for  Chel- 
sea and  Middlesbrough  plus 
three  Coca-Cola  Cup  matches. 
In  a similar  period  in  Italy 
they  would  expect  to  play  no 
more  than  eight  in  Serie  A. 

At  least  the  overseas  sign- 
ings will  not  be  plagued  by 
men  in  green.  This  season 
Premier  League  officials  are 
reverting  to  a black  strip, 
which  will  please  not  only  the 
purists  but  devotees  of  that 
timeless  air  which  questions 
a referee's  identity  while  of- 
fering a singular  opinion  of 
what  he  does  in  his  spare 
time.  It  never  sounded  the 
same  in  green. 


Martin  Thorpe 


TOP  AND  BOTTOM:  David  Lacey  predicts  this  season’s  finishing  order 


1 Manchester  Utd 

Manager: 

Alex  Ferguson 

Last  season:  1st 

Manchester  United  are  a good 
bet  to  win  their  fourth  champion- 
ship in  five  seasons.  With  a fresh 
batch  of  foreign  sign  rigs  to  add 
depth  to  hrs  squad,  Cantona 
available  from  the  start  this  time, 
and  Beckham.  Butt  and  Schotes 
maturing  fast,  Ferguson  has  the 
means  to  retain  the  tide  and  do 
rather  better  in  Europe. 
Strength:  The  Emperor  Eric 
Weakness:  Bruce  wiH  be 
missed 

2 Liverpool 

Manager: 

Roy  Evans 

Last  season:  3rd 

Last  season  Liverpool  passed 
the  bal  sweetly,  but  an  inclina- 
tion to  rest  on  their  oars  cost 
them  points  which  would  have 
put  more  pressure  on  the  two 
front  runners.  If  Thomas  and  the 
new  arrival  Berger  can  give  the 
midfield  more  solidity,  McMana- 
man.  Fowler  and  Coflymore  wifl 
be  even  more  effective. 
Strengths  Passing  and 
movement 

Weakness:  A tendency  to  loaf 
around 

3 Aston  Villa 

Manager: 

Brian  Little 
Last  season:  4th 

Utlie's  transformation  of Vffla 
was  one  of  the  better  achieve- 
ments of  last  season.  The  team 
locks  settled,  Yorte  is  one  of  the 
Premiership’s  outstanding  for- 
wards, and  If  Milosevic  takes  a 
higher  proportion  of  his  chances 
VHa  should  make  a significant 
challenge.  Curcic  is  a particu- 
larly good  buy . 

Strength:  Yorke's  nous 
Weakness:  McGrath's  knees 


Curcic . . . good  buy 


Shearer . . . great  finisher 

4 Newcastle  Utd 

Manager: 

Kevin  Keegan 

Last  season:  2nd 

Predicting  fourth  place  for  Kee- 
gan’s team  would  be  heresy  on 
Tyneside  but  as  the  Charity 
Shield  demonstrated,  the  arrival 
of  Shearer  wffl  not  hide  the  de- 
fensive flaws,  especially  at  full- 
beck.  which  led  to  Newcastle's 
failure  last  time.  Too  much  still 
depends  on  home  form.  Away 
they  remain  beatable. 
Strength:  Shearer's  finishing 
Weakness:  Generosity  at  the 
back 

5 Everton 

Manager: 

Joe  Hoyle 

Last  season:  6th 

Royte  is  steadily  getting  things 
together  at  Goodtaon  and  though 
Everton  may  not  be  champions 
in  the  making  they  could  win 
something  this  time.  Much  will 
depend  on  Ferguson's  fitness, 
and  the  team  tends  to  be  work- 
manSke  rather  than  Inspiring. 
But  if  Speed  settles  in  quickly 
Everton  may  do  rather  wefl. 
Strength:  Ferguson’s  class 

Weakness:  Lack  of  attacking 
alternatives 

6 Tottenham 

Manages? 

Gerry  Francis 
Last  season:  Bill 

Francis  is  adept  at  making  the 
best  of  what  he  has  got,  and 
with  an  attack  inducting  Ancler- 
ton,  Sheri ngham  and  Armstrong 
Spurs  are  better  equipped  than 
most  Tottenham's  busy  mid- 
field, fortified  by  Campbell  and 
further  strengthened  by  Nietean, 
should  again  shield  a slightly 
flabby  defence. 

Strength:  Sberingham’s 
speed  of  thought 
Weakness:  Mis  lack  of  pace 
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7 Arsenal 

Manager-in-waiting: 
Aratee  Wenger 

Last  season:  Sth 

Uncertaritios  off  the  field  can 
easily  lead  to  dressing-room  un- 
rest if  the  teem  make  a bad 
start.  Wright  and  Bergkamp  still 
need  more  imaginative  support, 
and  Adams’s  latest  knee  opera- 
tion has  underlined  the  impor- 
tance of  Seaman  *8  goalkeeping. 
The  French  revolution  at  High- 
bury will  not  alter  this  state  of 
affairs. 

Strength:  Wright's  goals 
Weakness:  Pedestrian 
midfield 

8 Blackburn 

Manager: 

Ray  Harford 

Last  season:  7th 

Rovers  may  have  received  £15 
million  for  Shearer  but  money, 
in  the  era  of  Jack  Walker,  was 
never  a problem.  Harford  has 
the  unenviable  task  of  finding  a 
formula  to  mate  up  for  the  loss 
of  a prolific  scorer  against  a 
[ background  of  disenchanted 
support.  A few  early  defeats 
and  his  position  will  bea  little 
shaky. 

Strength:  Hendry  in  defence 
Weakness:  No  Shearer 

9 Chelsea 
Manager  Ruud  Gullit 
Last season:  11th 

Vialli  for  Furlong,  thoroughbred 
for  journeyman,  seems  a fair  ex- 
change and  already  Leboeuf  is 
looking  one  of  the  summer's 
better  imports-  A lot  is  going  to 
depend  on  Italian  attitudes — Di 
Matt  bo  as  much  as  VtalH  — but 
the  new  managerial  combina- 
tion of  GulBt  and  Graham  Rix 
looks  well  balanced. 

Strength:  Gullit's  inspiration 
Weakness:  Shortage  of  Italian 
perspiration 


Martyn . . . first-class  goalkeeper 

10  Nottm  Forest  1 12  Leeds  United 
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Leboeuf. . . solid  import 


Manager: 

Frank  Clark 
Last  season:  9th 

The  arrival  of  Dean  Saunders 
should  restore  to  Clark's  attack 
something  of  the  cutting  edge  it 
lost  when  CoHymore  departed 
for  Liverpool.  Saunders  was 
never  a prolific  scorer  but  he 
works  hard  off  the  ball.  Forest 
are  due  to  get  a more  consistent 
season  from  Roy,  and  Woan 
will  be  important  to  the  side 
whatever  happens. 

Strength:  Pace  on  the  break 
Weakness:  Inconsistencies 
upfront 

11  Middlesbrough 

Manager: 

Bryan  Robson 

i Last  season:  12th 

Afters  strong  start  last  season 
Middlesbrough  stopped  de- 
fending, slid  rapidly  down  the 
table  and  eventually  finished 
only  five  points  off  relegation. 
With  yet  another  Brazilian,  Em- 
1 erson.  supporting  Jurtinho  from 
midfield  and  Ravanefli  up  front 
they  are  better  equipped  to  | 
take  the  lead  more  often  but 
j may  still  struggle  to  hold  on 
! when  in  front 
! Strength:  Quality  in  attack 
Weakness:  Defence  stfll 
wobbly 


Manager: 

Howard  Wilkinson 
Last  season:  13th 

New  owners  and  a fresh  injec- 
tion of  money  have  given  Wilkin- 
son greater  dout  in  the  market 
and  he  will  not  stop  with  Mar- 
tyn, Bowyer  and  Sharpe.  The 
experience  of  Rush,  signed 
from  Liverpool  on  a free  trans- 
fer, will  be  valuable  but  can 
hardly  balance  the  loss  of  McAl- 
lister. The  defence  still  looks 
vulnerable. 

Strength:  First-class 
goalkeeper 

Weakness:  Second-class 
defence 

13  Coventry  CHy 

Manager: 

Ron  Atkinson 
Last season:  16th 

Coventry  played  some  enter- 
prising football  last  time  but 
conceded  shoals  of  silly  goals 
and  again  ended  the  season  liv- 
ing on  their  nerves.  McAllister's 
vision  in  midfield  should  provide 
a better  platform  for  Dublin, 
Whelan  and  Ncflovu  but  the 
team  need  to  work  much  harder 
when  they  have  lost  possession 
of  the  ball. 

Strength:  McAllister's  vision 
Weakness:  Defence’s  lack  of 


14  West  Ham  Utd 

Manager: 

Harry  Redknapp 
Last season: 10th 

West  Ham  used  to  think  they 
had  madea  foreign  signing  if 
they  bought  somebody  from 
north  of  Watford.  Now  Upton 
Park  rs  a veritable  Tower 
of  Babel.  At  least  the  latest  sign- 
ings. F litre  and  Raducioiu. 
should  not  be  foreign  to  the 
West  Ham  style,  and  in  Hall 
they  have  one  of  England's  best 
young  centre- backs.  Redknapp 
appears  to  have  a strong  base 
for  an  effective  counter-attack- 
ing game- 

Strength:  Sound  defence 
Weakness:  Communication 
difficulties 

15  Wimbledon 

Manager: 

Joe  Kinnear 

Last  season  :14th 

Wimbledon  will  begin  to  worry  if 
nobody  predicts  their  demise 
this  time.  Bucking  the  odds  is 
their  stock-in-trade  and  last 
season  they  again  flirted  with 
relegation.  But  Kinnear's  team 
is  better  than  any  of  the  pro- 
moted sides  and  the  arrival  of 
Thatcher  from  Min  wall  should 
bolster  a flagging  defence. 
Scoring  should  not  bea  prob- 
lem but  the  goals-against 
column  needs  to  be  improved. 
Strength:  A settled  squad 
Weakness:  Lapses  of  concen- 
tration at  the  back 

16  Sunderland 

Manager:  Peter  Reid 
Last  season:  promoted 

Sunderland  will  surely  struggle 
but  they  may  not  do  so  in  vain. 
Reid  had  them  playing  some 
imaginative  football  last  season, 
as  Manchester  United  nearly 
found  to  their  cost  in  the  FA  . 
Cup.  and  they  wilt  stfll  have  the 
Rolcer  roar  at  their  backs.  So 
much  depends  on  the  team's 
ability  to  defend  collectively. 
Confidence,  which  will  stand  or 
fall  on  early  results,  will  also  be 
a crucial  factor. 

Strength:  Reid's  management 
Weakness:  Lack  of  Premier- 
ship quality 

17  Derby  County 

Manager:  Jim  Smith 

Last  season:  promoted  | 

Doubling  the  Croatian  Intake, 
with  Asanovic  joining  Stimac, 
should  help  Jim  Smith’s  team 
cope  with  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween First  Division  and  Pre- 
miership, and  provided  Derby 
do  not  leak  points  at  home  they 
should  survive.  The  worry  wUl 
be  a defence  which  conceded 
51  goals  in  winning  promotion. 
Strength:  Smith's  know-how 
Weakness:  Again,  lack  of 
proper  quafity 


Booth . . . good  in  the  air 

18  Sheffield  Wed 

Manager: 

David  Pleat 

Last  season:  15th 

If  a big  name  is  to  go  this  time  it 
could  be  Wednesday,  who 
nearly  fell  through  the  trapdoor 
last  season.  Pleat  is  still  turning 
the  side  around  and  blending 
youth  with  experience.  Booth, 
newly  arrived  from  Hudders- 
field, is  strong  in  the  air.  But 
Wednesday  cannot  afford  to 
start  drifting  again. 

Strength:  Pleat's  patient 
team-building 

Weakness:  He  does  not  have 
much  time 

19  Southampton 

Manager: 

Graeme  Souness 

Last season:  17th 

Souness  signed  up  his  new 
charges  lor  some  army  training 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  put  Le 
Tissier  on  jankers  rf  he  feels  the 
player  Is  malingering.  Sou  ness’s 
abrasive  style  of  management 
may  be  what  Southampton 
need  to  survive,  but  money  is 
tight  and  Hall's  strength  in  de- 
fence wflt  be  missed. 

Strength:  Le  TTssler  on  a good 
day 

Weakness:  Le  Tissier  on  a bad 
day 

20  Leicester  City 

Manager: 

Martin  O’Neill 

Last  season:  promoted 

Leicester  decided  some  time 
ago  that  they  were  a First  Div- 
ision dub  who  would  spend  the 
odd  season  in  the  Premiership. 
So  they  have  not  mortgaged 
their  future  in  order  to  survive 
and  it  will  be  a considerable 
achievement  by  O'Neill  if  they 
do  so  this  time. 

Strength:  No  illusions 
Weakness:  Not  good  enough 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE:  Michael  Walker  on  the  prospects  for  the  underprivileged 

Rocky  road  to  the  promised  land 


« ■ WITH  a fine  disregard 
Vflf  for  the  art  of  under- 
mm  statement  Alan  Ball, 
the  manager  of  Manchester 
City,  this  week  declared  that 
after  last  season's  relegation 
“I  am  on  ftie  cross"  for  the 
next  few  months. 

It  is  a sentiment  which 
most  of  the  other  71  managers 
will  no  doubt  share  at  some 
stage  during  the  retitled  Na- 
tionwide League  season,  al- 
though they  might  express 
themselves  differently. 

Ball’s  team  have  been  in- 
stalled as  100-30  favourites  by 
the  bookies,  but  having  sold 
I Nlall  Quinn  and  Keith  Curie, 

! both  experienced  battlers, 

! they  look  bad  value  at  the 
price.  They  have  retained  the 
best  player  in  the  division, 
though,  tn  Georgi  Kinkladze. 

His  appearance  at  Bolton 
on  Tuesday  will  serve  to 
remind  Wanderers  of  the  im- 
mense loss  of  Sasa  Curcic  to 
Aston  Villa  on  Wednesday. 
Bolton  have  also  parted  with 
Alan  Stubbs  to  Celtic  and. 


with  no  replacements  bought, 
their  fans  must  be  concerned 
about  the  usefulness  of  money 
in  the  bank. 

Birmingham  City  followers 
have  no  such  worries  with 
their  new  manager  Trevor 
Francis  spending  freely,  but 
wisely,  on  a strong  spine. 
From  front  to  back  Mike  New- 
ell, Paul  Furlong.  Barry 
Horne,  Gary  Ablett  and.  most 
significantly.  Steve  Bruce 
represent  a solid  backbone. 

Crystal  Palace,  last  season's 
! play-off  final  losers,  have  kept 
the  bulk  of  their  squad  and 
brought  in  the  England 
, Under-2l  goalkeeper  Chris 
1 Day  for  the  departed  Nigel  1 
Martyn-  Broke  Stoke,  how- 
ever. will  do  well  to  repeat 
fourth  place  and  might  keep 
Oldham.  Portsmouth  and 
Southend  company  at  the  bot- 
tom end 

Moving  up  past  them  next 
May  from  die  Second  Division 
could  be  two  of  last  season's 
drop-outs,  Watford  and  Mill- 
wall-  Jimmy  Nicholl  has  dis- 


pensed with  the  Russians  Kul- 
kov and  Yuran  and  gone  back 
to  Kirkcaldy  for  Raith’s  Davie 
Sinclair,  Steve  Crawford  and 
Jason  Dair.  Nlcboll  played 
with  BiHy  Hamilton  and  Nor- , 
man  Whiteside  at  interna- 
tional level  so  he  knows  a 
thing  or  two  about  hard  men. 
Millwali  fans  must  have  been 
impressed  when  he  said  of  Sin- 
clair: ’’He’s  so  hard  he  has  tat- 
toos on  his  teeth." 

According  to  Sporting  Life. 
Millwali  are  the  "class  act”  of 
a poor  division.  Graham 
Taylor,  a classless  individual, 
would  probably  not  disagree. 
Back  at  Watford,  who  won 
four  of  their  last  six  games  in 
a vain  attempt  to  stay  up.  the 
former  England  manager  will 
concentrate  on  doing  it  his 
way. 

He  has  the  know-how  at 
this  level,  as  does  Neil  War- 
nock  who  brought  Plymouth 
up  from  the  Third  Division 
via  the  play-offs  and  who 
could  lead  the  Pilgrims  there 
again.  Notts  County  and  the 


annual  witherers  Crewe  con- 
tested a memorable  play-off 
match  in  May  and  that  is  a 
realistic  option  again. 

York  City  had  the  most 
remarkable  result  of  last  year, 
a 3-d  win  at  Old  TrafFord,  but 
they  stayed  up  only  after  their 
delayed  victory  at  relegated 
Brighton,  who  may  in  turn 
struggle  again.  The  Seagulls 
may  have  lost  one  elegant 
midfielder  in  Liam  Brady  but 
Jason  Peake  from  Rochdale  is 
an  underrated  one. 

Other  centres  of  elegance 
should  be  found  at  Darling- 
ton, Wigan  and  Leyton  Ori- 
ent. Darlington  have 
recruited  from  Liverpool, 
Sunderland  and  Sheffield 
Wednesday  reserves;  Wigan, 
with  a rich  backer,  have  kept 
their  three  Spaniards;  and 
Orient  have  signed  Alvin 
Martin, 

At  the  other  end  Torquay  . 
and  Scarborough  will  have 
noted  that  Stevenage  now 
have  their  Broadhall  Way  sta-  i 
dium  frilly  commissioned.  j 


Punishment  for 
Brighton  is  put 
on  back  burner 

BRIGHTON  were  yester- 
day found  guilty  by  the 
Football  Association  of  fail- 
ing to  control  their  crowd 
after  trouble  flared  during 
the  match  against  York 
City  on  April  27. 

The  Third  Division  club 
will  have  three  champion- 
ship points  deducted  and  be 
ordered  to  play  one  match 
behind  closed  doors,  but 
both  penalties  are  sus- 
pended until  the  end  of  the 
current  season.  They  will 
be  enforced,  in  frill  or  in 
part,  if  there  is  any  serious  . 
misconduct  involving  : 
Brighton  supporters  at  I 
home  or  away  in  the  new  I 
season. 

The  FA  disciplinary  com- 
mittee met  Brighton’s  chief  | 
executive  David  BeUotti  at 
the  Goldstone  Ground  for 
three  hours  before  deliber- 
ating among  themselves  for 
a further  hour. 

The  match  against  York 
was  abandoned  after  16 
minutes  when  both  sets  of 
goalposts  were  wrecked. 


SO  THE  tan's  peeling, 
the  thermals  are  dust- 
ed down,  and  off  we 
go  for  another  nine  months 
of  trying  to  balance  six 
cups  of  steaming  tea  on  the 
lid  of  a Wagon  Wheel  box. 

Well,  you  do.  Journalists 
have  different  problems. 
Like  this  line  in  bourgeois 
pretension  from  Leicester 
City.  Promotion  to  the  Pre- 
miership not  only  gone 
to  their  heads,  but  journal- 
ists’ necks  and  legs. 

The  Foxes,  uniquely, 
have  implemented  a dress 
code  “for  all  journalists 
using  our  facilities  which 
requires  collar  and  tie  and 
strictly  no  denim’*. 

Now  the  notion  that  a 
piece  of  cloth  round  your 
neck,  or  one  weave  of  cot- 
ton trouser  instead  of  an- 
other, makes  you  a better 
or  a more  acceptable  per- 
son says  much  about  those 
who  hold  such  beliefs. 

It  is  difficult  to  know 
what  the  club  have  against 
denim.  All  the  Leicester 
City  press  officer  Paul  Ma- 
cey  keeps  replying  to  the 
question  is:  “It  is  part  of 
the  dress  code  for  that  area 
of  the  ground."  What  about 
grey  or  black  jeans?  “With- 
out seeing  the  trousers  I 
can't  say.”  Will  journalists 
be  banned?  “We  would  use 
common  sense."  Now  that 
will  bea  first. 

A THOUGHT  for  this,  the 
season  of  the  wealth 
gap:  “Money  is  like  muck, 
not  good  except  it  be 
spread”  — Francis  Bacon, 
1561-1626. 


CHANT  of  the  pre-sea- 
son: “Four-one  to  the 
Ingerland"  — Exeter  fans 
greeting  Ruud  Gullit  in 
Chelsea's  friendly  at  St 
James’  Park. 

BIG  MAL  is  back.  Cen- 
tury Radio  has  rein- 
stated Malcolm  Allison  as  a 
sranm  arise r after  showing 
him  the  red  card  last  sea- 
son for  using  the  F-word  on 
air  when  Newcastle’s  Les 
Ferdinand  scored  the  win- 
ner against  Big  Mai's  old 
dub  Middlesbrough. 

Allison  had  already 
angered  the  station  bosses 
with  a derogatory  comment 
about  Catholics  during 
Middlesbrough's  game  with 
Manchester  United.  “I’ve 
promised  to  clean  up  my 
act,"  says  Allison.  "If  I get 
frustrated  again  1*11  just 
have  to  use  hand  signals." 

According  to  John 
Simons,  the  programme  di- 
rector: “Big  Mai  said  what 
every  Can  thought  when  the 
goal  went  in.  It  was  just  un- 
fortunate he  had  the  micro- 
phone  at  the  time.’’ 

CANT  quite  Imagine  it 
really:  “Oi.  assistant 
referee.  You  effing  blind  or 
what?" 


EATING  humble  pie. 

When  Steve  Jones 
re-signed  for  West  Ham  be 
told  his  manager  Harry 
Redknapp:  “Am  I happy  to 
get  out  of  Bournemouth. 
This  restaurant.  Lorenzo's, 
is  after  me  for  leaving  with- 
out paying." 

“Really?”  replied  Red- 
knapp. a former  Bourne- 
mouth manager.  “I  own 
that  restaurant/' 

^■UNNY,  the  mixed  mes- 
■ sages  society  gives  out 
about  alcohol.  The  day 
after  Glasgow  banned 
drinking  in  the  street, 
Celtic  yesterday  launched 
their  own  beer.  No.  it  is  not 
called  Green  Stripe. 

STAND  UP  Ram  Wallace, 
the  teacher  who  told  the 
young  Alan  Shearer  he 
would  never  make  the 
grade  as  a footballer.  He  of- 
fered the  same  career  ad- 
vice to  a young  guitarist 
who  also  wanted  to  turn 
professional.  His  name? 
Mark  Knopfler. 

HARD  to  believe,  but 
someone  has  started  a 
CLive  Tyldsley  fan  club. 
Look,  this  column  is  not 
condoning  it,  just  reporting 
the  facts. 

PJRANCK  LEBOEUF  has 
™ no  problem  communi- 
cating, given  all  the  for- 
eigners at  Chelsea.  “I’ve 
had  dinner  with  Vialli  a 
few  times  and  though  we 
murder  the  English  lan- 
guage we  can  understand 
one  another.  The  same  goes 
for  Di  Matteo.”  Leboeuf  s 
problem  lies  elsewhere.  “I 
cannot  understand  a single 
word  of  Dennis  Wise.  You 
need  a decoder  to  make 
sense  of  what  he  is  saying.” 

A ND  finally.  Why  are  the 
#%Arsenal  board  like  the 
crew  of  Apollo  13?  Because 
every  time  they  have  a 
problem  they  call  Houston. 
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PREMIERSHIP  KICKS  OFF  AFTER  £100  MILLION  SUMMER  ENRICHMENT 


Money 


men  lace 


moment 


of  truth 


David  Lacey 


AFTER  a mountain 
of  hype  and  deafen- 
ing hullabaloo, 
English  football  will 
begin  to  put  things 
into  better  perspective  today 
when  the  leagues  take  over 
from  teg-stretch tng  friendlies. 

The  Premiership  alone  has 
paid  out  about  £100  million  in 
transfer  fees  and  its  clubs  are 
about  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  a 
spendthrift  summer. 

Nowhere  will  the  anxiety  of 
anticipation  be  more  acute 
than  among  Newcastle  United 
supporters  at  Goodison  Park 
where  Alan  Shearer,  who  be- 
came the  world’s  most  expen- 
sive footballer  when  he 
moved  to  Tyneside  from 
Blackburn  for  £15  million, 
will  trust  that  last  Sunday's 
4-0  defeat  by  Manchester 
United  in  die  FA  Charity 
Shield  was  merely  a hiccup. 

Middlesbrough’s  £7  million 
signing  from  Juventus,  the 
silver-haired  Fabrizlo  Ravan- 
elii,  faces  Liverpool  at  the 
Riverside  Stadium  along  with 
Emerson,  a £4  million  snip 
from  Porto  who  has  joined 
Juninho  and  Branco  in  Tees- 
side’s  Brazilian  colony.  Jun- 
inho, recovered  from  the  knee 
injury  he  suffered  in  the 
Olympics,  is  expected  to  play. 

Chelsea's  new  men,  the  Ital- 
ians Glanluca  Vialli  and  Ro- 
berto Di  Matteo  and  the 
Frenchman  Franck  Leboeiff 
face  Graeme  Souness’s  South- 
ampton at  the  Dell  tomorrow. 
Dean  Saunders,  who  was  with 
Souness  at  Galatasaray.  is  set 
to  lead  Nottingham  Forest's 
attack  at  Coventry  today. 

Leeds  United,  in  need  of  a 
good  start  after  last  season's 
decline,  have  Nigel  Martyn, 
the  former  Crystal  Palace 
goalkeeper,  Ian  Rush,  Lee 
Bowyer  and  Lee  Sharpe  avail- 
able for  the  visit  to  newly  pro- 
moted Derby  County.  Rush 
came  from  Anfield  on  a free 


transfer  but  the  other  three 
represent  an  outlay  of  nearly 
£9  million. 

Not  that  Howard  Wilkin- 
son's problems  are  over.  Hav- 
ing lost  Gary  McAllister  and 

Gary  Speed  to  Coventry  and 
Everton,  he  is  now  without 
Yeboah,  Dorigo  and  Pember- 
ton because  of  injuries. 

The  summer  baying  has 
been  frenetic  but  a calf  strain 
is  still  a calf  strain  «nd  a 
number  of  new  signings  are 
nursing  injuries. 

Florin  Raducioiu,  West 
Ham's  £2.4  million  signing 
from  Espanyol,  has  a calf 
problem  and  wiw«i  this  after- 
noon's game  against  xnana- 
geriess  Arsenal  at  Highbury. 
Fernando  Nelson,  Aston  Vil- 
la’s recruit  from  Sporting  Lis- 
bon. is  a casualty  at  Hillsbor- 
ough and  Sasa  Cirrcic,  for 
whom  Brian  Little  paid  Bol- 
ton £4  million  hag  yet  to 
receive  a work  permit 

Tottenham  await  the 
arrival  of  Allan  Nielsen  from 
Brondby  and  will  be  without 
Dean  Austin  at  Ewood  Park 
after  a knee  operation.  Kevin 
Gallacher  and  Graham  Fen- 
ton are  expected  to  lead 
Blackburn’s  attack. 

Manchester  United,  who 
open  their  title  defence 
j against  Wimbledon  at  Sel- 
I hurst  Paris,  will  be  at  fell 
strength  if  Ryan  Giggs,  Roy 
Keane  and  Nicky  Butt  shake 
off  minor  niggles.  Karel  Po- 
barsky  and  Jordi  Cruyff  may 
stay  on  the  bench.  Roy  Evans 
is  not  expected  to  draft  Patrik 
Berger,  his  £3.25  million 
Czech,  straight  into  the  Liver- 
pool side  at  Middlesbrough. 

Nor  is  there  likely  to  be  an 
j immediate  sighting  of  Ar- 
senal's two  Frenchmen,  Pat- 
rick Vieira  and  Remi  Garde, 
against  West  Ham:  and  a 
third,  Arsene  Wenger,  who 
everybody  assumes  will  suc- 
! ceed  the  dismissed  Bruce 
I Rioch,  is  still  in  Japan. 
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Georgian  irfyie Manchester  Georgi  Kinkladyi*  wwitps  his  way  thrangh  the  Ipswich  midfield  to  set  up  another  attack  at  Maine  Road  last  night  photograph:  michah.  Sita-E 

First  Division:  Manchester  City  1 , Ipswich  Town  0 


City  take  first  step  on  the  long  road  back 
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uforopTHEY’RE  off.  It  may 
have  been  a Friday  night  and 
it  may  still  be  the  middle  of 
August  but  the  English  foot- 
ball season  is  again  in  mo- 
tion. Six  days  after  the  Scots 
started  their  league  campaign 
Manchester  City  defeated  Ips- 
wich Town  1-0  at  Maine  Road 
last  night  and  set  the 
renamed  Nationwide  League 
off  and  running. 

Steve  Lomas  got  the  goal 
midway  through  the  first  half 
as  City  did  at  the  first  attempt 


what  took  three  months  last 
year:  win  a game  at  home. 
They  did  it  with  10  men  for 
half  an  hour  in  front  of  a big 
crowd,  29,126. 

Away  from  Moss  Side, 
though,  the  where  is  not  as 
significant  as  the  when  and 
why.  Football  on  a Friday 
night  will  become  the  norm 
because  of  Sky  TV’s  deal  with 
the  Football  League. 

Television,  more  than  ever, 
dictates  the  season’s  schedule 
and  fee  game  will  be  on  the 
screen  six  days  a week  from 
now  until  May  26,  when  the 
play-offs  finish.  Thursdays 


will  provide  the  one  night  off 
and,  when  Saturday  comes, 
men  may  beg  to  go  shopping 
with  their  wives.  Yet,  despite 
the  looming  over-exposure, 
rarely  can  a season  have  been 
so  keenly  anticipated. 

Even  before  it  bad  begun, 
however,  It  seemed  Ipswich 
were  determined  to  stifle  eu- 
phoria. Having  been  the  Div- 
ision’s top  scorers  last  year, 
and  scoring  more  away  than 
City  managed  altogether,  Ips- , 
wich  named  two  keepers  in ■ 
their  starting  XL  ^ 

Only  young  Wright  i 
emerged  but  in  foe  first  min- 1 


ute,  after  RinWarigp  had  left 
two  Ipswich  midfielders  trail- 
ing and  linked  up  with  his  fel- 
low Georgian  Kavelashvili.  it 
seemed  that  Ipswich  might 
need  two  keepers.  They  took 
the  inevitable  early  surge  by 
City,  though,  and  could  have 
gone  ahead  in  the  20th  minute 
had  Tarfcco  contrived  a bet- 
tor finish  from  Sedgley's  com- 
posed move  forward. 

Two  minutes  later  they 
were  one  down  and  the  sea- 
son had  its  first  goal.  Lomas 
was  the  scorer  and  be  jumped 
strongly  to  head  in  from  two 
yards.  But  the  credit  belonged 


to  file  creator.  Collecting  the  | 
hail  on  the  left,  Klncate 1 
jinked  his  way  past  three 
challengers  before  clipping  in 
a cross  too  inviting  to  miss. 

Lomas  declined  a £3  million 
transfer  to  Wimbledon  in  the 
summer  and,  while  City  could 
do  with  the  money.  Lomas 
and  Kinkladze  could  be  worth 
their  weight  in  season  tickets 
a year  hence. 

City's  defence  is  another 
matter.  Consistently 
stretched  in  the  first  half  by 
Ipswich's  two  Dutchmen  Uh- 
lenbeek  and  Petta,  file  new 
arrival  from  Feyenoord,  they 


continued  to  look  fragile 
when  Ipswich  exerted  pres- 
sure after  the  break. 

Sure  enough  they  dracked 
past  the  hour  when  Frdfitzeck 
was  exposed  by  Marshall’s 
pass  to  Mason,  who  tumbled 
under  the  German's 'chal- 
lenge. As  Mason  was  {clean 
through,  the  referee  Heflbron 
sent  Frontzeck  off. 


■Mpbllar  Cttyi  Irnmol:  Brlj  ltweJI. 
Froneacfc  Symons,  Brown.  Sum*  artm. 
Lomas,  Phillips  (Hllsy,  S nun). 
Kavaloahvtil.  Kinktadzo,  Roster. 


Ips  wide  Wright:  Sudgley.  Tht  risen. 
Vaughan  (Mathis.  67),  Stoc  wall, 
UhlORbeok.  Tarlcco.  Williams.  «ason. 
Marshall.  P«ta. 

HHw  T HeUbron  (Newton  Aydlt  i). 
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Women’s  British  Open  Championship 


Klein  in  her  seven-league  spikes 
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David  Davies  at  Woburn 


EMILEE  KLEIN,  "feed- 
ing off  the  momen- 
tum” as  she  put  it, 
had  a second-round 
66  in  the  Weetabix  Women’s 
British  Open  here  yesterday. 
It  took  her  two-round  total  to 
134,  12  under  par,  and  meant 
that,  as  she  had  played  the 
last  two  rounds  In  the  Ameri- 
can tournament  she  won  last 
week  in  68,  65,  she  was  23 
under  par  for  her  last  72 
holes. 

Yesterday's  round  gave  her 
a five-shot  lead  over  Alison 
Nicholas,  Karrie  Webb  and 
Annika  Sorenstam  and  puts 
her  recent  strike  rate  for  bird- 
ies at  around  one  every  three 
holes.  This,  it  seems,  is 

around  her  strike  rate  when 
shopping  for  shoes,  a pair 
every  three  shops,  for  she 

cheerfully  confessed  yester- 
day that  she  had  a fetish 
about  them  and  was  “closing 
on  Imelda  Marcos”. 

This  week,  being  overseas, 
the  American  has  restricted 
herself  to  travelling  with  12 
pairs,  but  her  golf  rpmains 
unaffected.  Klein,  like  Webb 
and  Sorenstam,  belongs  to  the 
minimalist  school  of  golf, 
both  in  physique  — 5ft  4in 
and  8st  91b  — and  In  her 


swing  which,  like  the  mills  of 
God,  grinds  enviably  slow 
and  exceeding  sure. 

She  takes  an  age  to  get  to 
the  top  of  her  backswing  — 
John  Daly  would  have  hit  and 
been  off  the  front  end  of  the 
tee  by  the  time  she  gets  there 
— but  finding  fairways  is  no 
problem  at  all.  So  far  this  sea- 
son she  has  hit  738  out  of  the 
935  she  has  aimed  at 

Klein  is  another  who,  like 
Jenny  Lid  back  who  had  a 68 
on  Thursday,  has  abandoned 
< the  long  irons  and  instead 
carries  a seven-  and  nine- 
wood.  “They  are  Just  so  much 
easier  to  hit,"  she  says.  The 
seven-wood  goes  around  180 
yards,  the  nine  around  165 
and  she  prefers  them  even  for 
those  shots  out  of  the  rough 

which  traditionally  have  been 
said  to  need  the  fiercer  cut- 
ting edge  of  an  iron. 

“I  don't  hit  the  ball  high 
enough  with  a three-  or  four- 
iron,”  she  says.  “So  I hit  the 
woods,  which  drop  down  eas- 
ier on  the  greens.  If  I hit  the 
irons  Td  have  to  run  the  ball 
on  to  the  greens,  which  Is 

chancier.”  Klein  birdied  all 

four  of  the  short  holes  yester- 
day, one  of  them,  the  175-yard 
llth,  with  the  nine-wood,  mid 
had  four  more  birdies  besides. 

None  of  the  leaders  has  an 
imposing  physical  presence 


but  Klein  looks  positively 
fragile,  a fragility  that  engen- 
ders protectiveness  and  a feel- 
ing that  she  ought  to  cross  the 
road  only  with  a lollipop  lady 
on  hand.  But  the  others  are 
not  fooled.  Nicholas  said  of 
her:  “This  is  a tough  course 
but  she  hasn’t  realised  it  yet 
In  fact  she  might  never." 

Laura  Davies,  disgusted 
with  herself,  said  shortly: 


Klein ...  five  shots  clear 


“She  hits  it  dead  straight  and 
holes  lots  of  putts,  which  is 
perfect  for  round  here,  so  her 
lead  Is  no  surprise."  On  being 
told  she  was  li  behind  Klein 
she  said:  *Td  need  10  more 
rounds  and  a different  course 
to  make  that  up.” 

Davies  made  the  cut,  but 
only  just,  and  launched  into 
some  familiar  complaints 
about  Woburn.  "This  course 
scares  me  too  much,”  she 
said.  Tm  terrified  on  every 
shot.  It's  no  coincidence  that 
I’ve  not  had  a good  British  i 
Open  here.  It's  totally  my 
fault,  1 know  that,  but  I just ' 
know  I can’t  play  the  course.  - 
It's  been  two  days  of  misery 
as  far  as  Fm  concerned.” 

The  event  goes  walkabout 
after  this  year.  Next  year  it 
will  be  played  at  Sunningdale, 
not  a notably  m ore  open 
coarse,  and  the  year  after  that 
at  Royal  Lytham  & St  Ames, 
where  at  least  there  are 
hardly  any  trees  to  weary 
about  It  comes  back  to  Wo- 
burn in  1999  and  then  goes  to 
Royal  Biricdale. 

Davies  said  before  the  event 
started  this  week  that  this 
was  the  one  tournament  she 
really  would  wish  to  have  an 
her  record  before  she  was  fin- 
ished, so  it  might  pay  her  to 
make  a few  preliminary  visits 
to  Lytham  and  Birkdale, 


where  her  biggest  asset,  her 
power,  win  not  also  be  her 
biggest  problem. 

Webb,  as  befits  the  season 
she  is  having,  was  quietly 
confident  about  the  chase  in 
store  for  the  next  two  days. 
“She  had  to  come  from  be- 
hind to  beat  me  in  America 
last  week  and  now  I'm  in  that 
position  and  she’s  got  two 
days  to  protect  her  lead.  She 
will  want  to  stay  aggressive 
but  that's  hard  to  do  with  a 
five-shot  lead.” 

The  Australian  felt  that  her 
70  might  have  been  better  had 
she  tried  less  hard.  “By  the 
time  I teed  off”  she  said. 
“Emilee  was  12  under  and 
that  put  the  pressure  an  and  I 
tried  too  hard.” 

But  Klein  has  a formidable 
chasing  group  behind  her  and 
has  pressures  of  her  own.  If 
she  is  to  earn  her  way  into  file 
Solhslm  Cup  team,  she  needs 
to  win  here  and  also  next 
week;  nothing  less  will  do. 

Some  distinguished  names 
were  extinguished  by  the  cut 
Lotta  Neumann,  the  world 
No.  3,  was  five  over,  as  was 
the  world  No.  10  Val  Skinner.' 
Three  British  players  who 
might  have  hoped  to  contend 
also  found  themselves  with 
the  weekend  off  Trish  John- 
son, Helm  Wadsworth  and 
Lora  Fairdough. 
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what  he  tries  to  do'tofurthe 
charm?  (7) 

4 Part  of  seat  where  one  lays 
down  one’s  guns?  (3-4) 

5 Sudden  deflation  wfU 
produce  happy  ending  after 
15  in  play  (4,4) 

6 Route  to  Oz  John  bade 
farewell  (6.5,4) 

8,7  See  a way  a sec  on  a hill 
may  provide  trade  warning 

(B.6) 

15  Everyone  gets  fetter — itf& 
OK  before  5 in  pfay  (4,4) 

16  Vitality  includes  a booming 
sound  (6) 

17  Saw  the  dog  in  the  lead  (7) 

18  HI  support  term  that  is  un- 
settling some  professors  (7) 

80  PoetktminfipnaaHrw,  rnhmt/a 


23  Doc  perhaps  enlisted  by 
World  Warfarces  (51 
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It  is  now  impossible  to  see  royally  as  anything 
more  than  human.  And  a sense  that  they  are  more 
than  human  is  the  only  way  of  accepting  their 
superhuman  status. 

Jeremy  Hardy  . : 
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1 Hamlet — jeering  at  the  play 
when  the  characters  me 
arranged  thus?...  f|i) 

9 ...an  end  when  these 
jams  am  put  on  (7) 

10  The  setter's  tedious — one 
gets  something  pithy  (7) 

11  Dog  bit  rear  end!  (9) 

J 2 IPs  all  setters  need  to  get 
short  broakki  (5) 

1Ar1»  American  songster 
thatching  prison  (4-4) 

14  Morsel  chewed  somewhat 
. {IAS 

16  Went  across  and  drank  too 

much?  (10) 


21  Plants  half-hearted  old 
lawman  (5) 

22  Two  ways  of  deciphering 

around 500  all  right!  (4-5) 
24  Square  framework  topped 

off  with  energy  (7) 

29  Awkwardly  situated— 
except,  perhaps,  lor 
catching  rabbits?  (2,1 ,4) 
29  FSedtai— sated  an  French 
cheese?  (4-7) 
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1 Rang  in  five  with  ship 
personnel— VU  raise  water 
(10.5) 

2 Sflly  one  leaving  port  (5) 

2 16  across  traveller,  and 
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This  is  Clare  Moorhead. 

She  was  three  when  she  was 
killed  by  half  a ton  of  metal 
outside  her  home,  one  of 
25  million  people  — 500,000 
of  them  Britons  — killed  by 
cars  in  the  last  1 00  years. 
The  statistics  could  not  be 
more  stark.  More  have  died 
on  the  roads  than  in  all  of 
Europe’s  plagues  and  more 
than  by  genocide,  famine  or 
nuclear  explosion. 

Cars  kill  more  people  than 
murders,  suicide  or  disease. 
One  British  child  in  15  is 
killed  or  injured  on  the  roads 
by  their  mid-teens — ten 
people  will  die  today. 

Yet  no  other  form  of 
death  is  taken  so  lightly  or 
thought  so  acceptable. 
JOANNA  MOORHEAD 
remembers  her  sister 
and  asks  . . . 

Will  you  kill 
a child 
today? 
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I DIDN'T  hear  tiie  bang  that 
ended  Clare’s  life  because  I 
was  down  the  road,  play- 
ing at  my  friend  Elspeth’s 
house.  It  wasn’t  until  my 
sister  Anne  ran  down  the 
drive  to  tell  me  the  news  that  I 
found  out  Anne  was  breath- 
less and  could  hardly  get  the 
words  out  but  we  could  tell  by 
her  face  that  something  terri- 
ble had  happened.  “It’s  Clare,*’ 
she  said.  “She's  been  run  over. 
Mummy  says  you're  to  come 
straight  home.” 

Clare  was  three  years  old. 
the  youngest  of  our  family . 
Anne  was  eight  1 was  nearly 
ID,  and  Mark  was  she.  Just  a 
few  hours  earlier,  an  a sunny 
July  morning,  we'd  all  been 
playing  together  in  our  back 
garden.  There  had  been  the 
usual  fights  and  quarrels,  the 
nqial  00188,  thi»  usual  fun. 
Looking  back,  it  was  one  of 
those  days  that  seems  to  sum 


up  all  that  is  happy  and  secure 
about  childhood.  Except  that 
for  us,  childhood  was  about  to 
end;  we  would  never  feel  en- 
tirely safe  again. 

By  the  time  I arrived  atom- 
gate,  Clare  had  already  been 
placed  on  a stretcher.  1 think 
that  was  the  moment  when  I 
realised  how  serious  it  all  was. 
that  sometimes  terrible  events 
happened  that  nobody  could 
control. 

Clare  died  20  hours  later. 
Most  of  the  time  she  spent  in 

hospital  she  was  alone  as  my 
parents  were  encouraged  to 
come  home  and  wait  by  the 
telephone  rather  than  at  her 
bedside.  So  my  little  sister 
spent  her  last  night  sur- 
rounded by  white-coated 
strangers.  Even  at  a distance  of 
24  years,  the  anger  still  burns 
when  I think  of  Clare  that 
night  I hug  my  little  daugh- 
ters fiercely  and  pray  they  will  , 


never  know  the  terror  and 
loneliness  she  must  have  felt 

My  daughters  are  four  and 
two.  and  through  them  I 
remember  Clare  and  the  little 
person  she  was.  Like  Rosie  and 
Elinor,  the  nieces  she  would 
never  know,  Clare  was  bubbly 
and  bright  and  pretty  and  cute. 
She  was  stubborn,  too,  and 
though  she  was  the  youngest 
of  the  four  of  us,  she  was  smart 
enough  sometimes  together 
own  back. 

One  morning  a few  weeks 
before  she  died,  she  somehow 
managed  to  pack  Mark  into  a 
suitcase  and  close  the  lid.  My 
father  heard  the  ensuing  com- 
motion and  opened  the  lid  to 
release  a panicky  Mark,  who 
had  realised  his  little  sister 
didn't  intend  always  to  be  the 
victim. 

But  she  had  no  chance 
against  the  car  that  killed  her- 
Lflte  most  pedestrians  who  die 


‘Most  of  the 
time  she 
spent  in 
hospital  she 
was  alone  as 
my  parents 
were 

encouraged 
to  come  home 
and  wait 
rather  than 
heather 
bedside.  So 
she  spent  her 
last  night 
surrounded 
by  strangers* 


or  are  injured  on  the  roads,  she 
was  simply  tossed  into  the  air 
lihea  ragdolL 

Today  sees  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  very  first  of 
those  tragedies,  the  death  of 
Bridget  Driscoll  of  Croydon, 
south  London. 

On  August  17 1886,  Driscoll, 
a labourer’s  wife,  aged  44,  was 
on  her  way  to  the  annual  fete  of 
a Catholic  temperance  society 
in  Crystal  Palace.  She  was 
crossing  a road  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  palace  with  her 
teenage  daughter  and  two 
friends  when  three  cars  giving 
public  demonstration  rides 
rounded  a bend.  Driscoll  was 
struck  by  the  last  car  and  died 
quickly  from  head  injuries. 
Witnesses  reported  that  the 
driver  had  been  zig-zagging  at 
high  speed  to  show  off  to  his 
girlfriend,  but  an  inquest 
returned  a verdict  of  “acciden- 
tal death”. 


Relatives  and  friends  who 
have  lost  loved  ones  in  road 
deaths  will  reflect  on  the  Dris- 
coll case  this  afternoon  as  they 
hold  a silent  vigil  at  the  spot  at 
which  she  died.  For  the  Dris- 
coll case  set  a precedent  that 
still  persists — the  most  com- 
monly returned  inquest  ver- 
dict for  road  deaths  continues 
to  be  “accidental  death”. 

For  Joanne  Browning,  who 
lost  her  five-month-old  daugh- 
ter Alice  in  a car  crash  two 
years  ago,  most  road  deaths 
are  nothing  of  the  sort 
“They're  labelled  accidents  as 
though  nobody  was  doing  any- 
thing wrong,  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  driver 
was  going  too  fast  or  went 
through  a red  light,  or  ignored 
a road  sign." 

Alice  was  In  a child  safety 
seat,  but  it  didn't  save  her.  In 
my  family's  case,  the  driver 
who  killed  Clare  was  reading 
his  map  book  instead  oflook- 
ing  at  the  road  ahead.  If  he  had 
been  driving  just  a little  more 
carefully,  I would  now  have  a 
27-year-old  sister. 

Joanne  Browning  is  an 
active  member  of  RoadPeace, 
the  national  charity  for  road 
traffic  victims.  She  believes 
we’ve  all  grown  to  accept  what 
she  calls  “road  car-nage”  as  a 
regrettable  but  necessary 
by-product  of  our  reliance  on 
cars.  But  it  doesn't  have  to  be 
that  way. 

Death  due  to  drinking  and 
driving  has  been  reduced  dra- 
matically over  the  past  decade, 
but  only  one  in  seven  road 
deaths  fits  into  this  category. 
Most  are  caused  by  careless- 
ness. inattention  or  flouting  of 
road  regulations. 

Britain  is  the  only  country 
in  Europe  where  a death  can  be 
completely  disregarded  in 
deciding  whether  to  charge  a 
motorist  In  many  cases  the 
victim 's  name  is  not  even  men- 
tioned in  court  at  the  ensuing 
proceedings. 

Expressed  as  a risk,  road 
death  is  by  far  the  biggest 
threat  to  all  our  lives.  Yet 
while  we  rightly  worry  over 
guns  and  drugs,  the  slow 
haemorrhage  caused  by  traffic 
“accidents”  passes  us  by. 

Why  do  we  all  take  this 
matter-of-fact  attitude  to  the 
loss  of  so  many  people  on  our 
roads?  Why  do  we  all  think  the 
onus  is  on  us  as  pedestrians  to 
keep  ourselves  safe,  rather 
than  on  us  as  drivers  to  ensure 
we  are  not  dangerous? 

Over  the  past  two  decades 
I've  thought  only  occasionally 
about  Clare,  pictured  the  little 
grave  in  a Manchester  ceme- 
tery that  we  used  to  visit  but 
don  t any  more.  But  over  the 
past  four  years,  since  my  own 
children  were  born.  I've 
thought about  her  a lot 

I’ve  mourned  her  anew 
partly  because  I’ve  realised 
exactly  bow  much  we  lost 
when  that  car  hit  her  and 
partly  as  I’ve  feared  losing  my 
daughters  in  the  same  way. 

Once  or  twice  recently  I’ve 
heard  a car  screeching  past 
and  felt  like  running  out  into 
the  street  like  John  Irving’s 
Garp,  outraged  that  anyone 
could  be  driving  so 
recklessly. 

If  someone  in  your  family 
ended  up  under  a car’s 
wheels,  wouldn’t  you  want  to 
do  the  same? 


RoadPeace  can  be  contacted 
on  0181-964  1021.  Its  march 
begins  at  Gypsy  Hill  Station, 
south  London,  at  1.45pm  today. 


Danger 
of  dismal 
Dole 


The  SPEECH  is  the  thing.  That  was 
the  message,  trailed  by  Bob  Dole 
himself,  before  he  addressed  the 


I himself,  before  he  addressed  the 
Republican  convention.  Never  mind  the 
monotonous  delivery,  it  is  a text  which 
repays  close  study.  It  contains  the  usual 
amount  of  American  corn  and  fond  recol- 
lection of  humble  origins.  But  it  is  also  at 
times  a rather  frightening  document 
with  ugly  sentiments  bubbling  out  of  the 
verbal  pot.  Whether  it  is  going  to  win  the 
election  for  Mr  Dole  is  another  matter. 
But  it  tells  us  a lot  about  which  way  he 
and  his  party  will  tilt  if  they  do  succeed. 

It  is  not  idle  to  attach  such  impor- 
tance to  Mr  Dole’s  speech.  This  was  to  be 
the  defining  moment,  a speech  designed 
to  convey  the  “essence"  of  the  man  who 
could  — just  could  — run  the  world's 
only  remaining  superpower  by  early 
next  year. 

The  US  media  gave  the  speech  star 
hilling  in  advance  for  a rather  different 
reason.  It  would  be  critical  in  dispersing 
the  widespread  image  of  Mr  Dole  as  a 
somewhat  lacklustre  and  not  particu- 
larly likeable  character,  a Washington 
insider  with  an  occasional  mean  streak. 


It  would  also  have  to  dispel  the  impres- 
sion of  a tedious,  routine,  self-satisfied, 
convention  which  has  led  US  viewers  to 
switch  off  in  their  millions. 

Mr  Dole  is  the  only  person  who  can 
authoritatively  arbitrate  between  the 
two  alternative  — and  incompatible  — 
versions  which  the  Republican  Party  has 
projected  of  itself  in  the  run-up  to  the 
convention  and  during  the  actual  pro- 
ceedings. Is  it  a party  which,  under  pres- 
sure from  assorted  extremists  and  funda- 
mentalist rivals,  has  moved  aggressively 
to  the  right  or  is  it  predominantly  a 
“common  sense"  party  which  still  ap- 
peals to  the  common  American?  The 
second  version  was  sold  so  over-persua- 
sively  during  the  convention  — not  a 
word  of  Newt  Gingrich’s  "Contract  With 
America”  — that  in  the  end  it  lacked 
credibility.  It  was  left  to  Bob  to  tell  us 
who  he,  and  the  Grand  Old  Party,  really 
are. 

So  what  is  the  answer?  On  the  basis 
of  what  he  said.  Mr  Dole  has  tipped  the 
balance  — carefully  redressed  by  Colin 
Powell  and  other  stage-managed  moder- 
ates during  the  week  — back  in  a 
sharper,  more  strident,  more  divisive  di- 
rection. If  he  won,  he  told  the  delegates, 
he  would  ensure  that  the  lives  of  violent 
criminals  were  “going  to  be  hell”.  There 
would  not  be  a single  illegal  immigrant. 
He  would  pursue  terrorism  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  (pledging,  if  his  words  are  read 
literally,  to  take  unilateral  action  against 
Libya).  In  short,  in  a carefully  prepared 
if  not  a very  original  phrase,  “don’t  mess 
with  us”. 

There  was  little  in  this  speech,  be- 
yond the  pieties  of  faith  in  traditional 
values,  to  justify  his  assertion  that  be 


was  "the  most  optimistic  man  in  Amer- 
ica”. For  the  values  of  the  country  he 
now  sees  before  him  are,  it  appears, 
those  of  crime,  drugs,  illegitimacy, 
abortion,  the  abdication  of  duty,  and  the 
abandonment  of  children.  It  is  threat- 
ened abroad  by  the  UN  and  a host  of 
other  international  bodies,  including  the 
World  Trade  Organisation.  It  is  even 
threatened,  from  unspecified  quarters, 
by  its  “vulnerability  to  missile  attack”. 

Mr  Dole  has  permitted  himself  what 
may  prove  a dubious  luxury  of  attacking 
the  Clinton  "elite”  in  personal  terms  — 
as  people  who  “never  grew  up.  never  did 
anything  real,  never  sacrificed,  never 
suffered. . This  to  an  audience  of  pre- 
dominantly the  white  and  the  well-to-do 
who  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  anything 
to  the  majority  of  less  fortunate  Ameri- 
cans. Mr  Dole  also  seems  unsure  of  his 
ground  on  economic  policy.  At  one  mo- 
ment he  presents  the  "freedom  of  the 
market"  not  in  terms  of  material  benefit 
but  as  a principle  which  "keeps  the  US 
free”.  A moment  later  he  decries  the 
Democrats  for  opposing  reduction  of  tax- 
ation as  “selfishness”,  and  asserts  in- 
stead the  time-honoured  principle  that 
"it’s  your  money". 

If  the  litmus  test  of  Mr  Dole’s  speech 
comes  out  in  the  end.  in  deeply  conser- 
vative colours,  this  should  not  really  be 
surprising.  The  shift  of  Republicanism 
rightwards  in  the  1980s  — the  "triumph 
of  upper  America”  — has  been  consoli- 
dated in  the  1990s.  To  succeed  again,  Bill 
Clinton  feels  obliged  to  steal  some  of  the 
GOP’s  own  clothing,  most  recently  in  his 
assault  upon  public  welfare.  If  the  spec- 
trum shifts,  Mr  Dole  and  his  party  — not 
at  all  unwillingly  — have  shifted  with  it. 


Who  spooks 
the  spooks? 


SO  NOW  we  have  it,  from  the  mouth  of 
Lord  Hunt  the  former  Cabinet  secre- 


wLord  Hunt  the  former  Cabinet  secre- 
tary, the  official  responsible  among 
other  things  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
security  and  intelligence  agencies. 
"There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  at  all,”  he 
told  Channel  4’s  Secret  History  documen- 
tary on  Harold  Wilson,  “that  a few,  a 
very  few,  malcontents  in  M35,  people 
who  shouldn't  have  been  there  in  the 
first  place  — a lot  of  them  like  Peter 
Wright  who  were  right-wing,  malicious, 
had  serious  personal  grudges  — were 
giving  vent  to  these  and  spreading  dam- 
aging malicious  stories  about  some  mem- 
bers of  that  Labour  government” 

The  secret  world  of  security  and  in- 
telligence agencies  is  fertile  ground  for 
intrigue.  It  breeds  paranoia,  encourages 
obsessions.  Even  so,  the  significance  of 
Lord  Hunt's  admission  should  not  be 
underestimated.  Elements  in  MI5,  whose 
job  is  supposed  to  include  countering 
subversion,  were  attempting  to  subvert  a 
democratically-elected  government  Yet 
just  two  years  ago,  Stella  Rinungton, 
who  recently  retired  as  M£5’s  Director 
General,  dismissed  allegations  made 
against  the  agency  as  "completely  un- 
true conspiracy  theories".  “No  such  plot 
[to  undermine  Wilson]  existed,"  she  in- 
sisted. In  1993,  MI5  produced  a glossy 
brochure  in  which  it  said  that  “a  vigor- 
ous internal  inquiry  failed  to  produce 
any  evidence  to  substantiate"  claims 
that  a group  of  agents  was  plotting  to 


Wilson's  successor 
mS But  it  w.  deliberately- 
limited  to  a specific  allegation  that  VV  U 
cati  had  been  the  target  of  electronic  sur- 

orj  a* 

^lde^  to  substantiate  her  claim  that 

to 

Canada,  for  exam- 
S-'hSi  all  set  up  independent  judi- 
cial or  congressional  inquiries.  Succes- 
sive  British  governments  have 
discreet  internal  soundings,  m i Whihv 
hall’s  time-honoured  fashion,  and  have 

80t  Askei^two  years  ago  whether  the 
new  Intelligence  and  Security  committee 
of  parliamentarians  would  be  allowed  to 
investigate  the  Wilson  allegations.  Doug- 
las Hurd,  the  former  home  and  foreign 
secretary,  replied  loftily;  “The  past  is  an- 
other country.”  It  cannot  be  dismissed  so 
easily  We  now  know  that  In  1974  an  aide 
to  Edward  Heath,  then  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  visited  Chapman 
Pincher,  the  veteran  spy  writer,  encour- 
aging him  to  publish  damaging,  wholly 
inaccurate,  material  about  Wilson.  The 
aide  was  William  Waldegrave,  now  chief 
secretary  to  the  Treasury.  The  tempta- 
tion for  ministers  and  Whitehall  secret 
agents  to  indulge  in  dirty  tricks  remains. 
Meanwhile,  all  we  have  to  rely  on  are 
assurances  that  the  culture  of  MI5  has 
changed  and^on  MPs  being  more 
effective  in  sdrutinising  the  darker 
recesses  of  government. 


MARTIN  WOOLLACOTT  believes  the 
war  in  Chechenia  is  the  last  chance 
for  Russia  to  learn  that  the  new 
honesty  about  conflict  can  offer 
a nation  freedom  from  past 
mistakes  and  colonial  adventures 


Farewell 


to  armies 


of  the 


empires 


IT  WAS  A situation  in 
which  a powerful  army 
"showed  itself  unable  to 
conquer  an  adversary  who 
was  practically  un- 
equipped and  whose  troops  had 
in  general  received  only 
rudimentary  training.  Impossi- 
ble as  this  may  appear,  it  is 
nevertheless  a harsh  reality 
that  we  must  confront."  So 
wrote  a French  colonel  after  the 
withdrawal  from  Indochina  in 
the  fifties. 

Chechenia  is  not  Vietnam, 
yet  tile  scene  described  — 
“blows  aimed  at  empty  space 
and  a do-nothing  existence  in 
isolated  outposts,  until  the  ille- 
gal lighters  one  day  concen- 
trated their  forces  to  win  in  a 
single  onslaught"  — could  cer- 
tainly have  been  used  tode- 
scribe  the  former  country  this 
month.  It  isa  bail,  sad  fight  in 
which  the  destiny  of  a small 
people  is  at  stake. 

But  the  significance  of  the 
Chechenia  war  lies,  equally,  in 
the  opportunity  It  represents 
for  Russia  and  the  Russian 
Army  to  join  in  the  transition 
from  unrealistic  pretensions  to 
a humbler  appreciation  of  the 
uses  of  force  which  nearly  all 
other  big  modern  armies, 

China  perhaps  apart  have  al- 
ready made. 

The  armies  of  the  West,  in 
particular,  were  re-made  In 
Indochina.  Algeria,  and  in 
smaller  conflicts  in  the  Middle 
East  south-east  Asia.  Ireland. 

Cyprus,  where  they  learned 
hard  lessons  about  what  can 
and  cannot  be  done  in  war  and 
about  the  frequent  irrelevance 
of  superior  firepower  and  other 
technical  means.  The  armed 
forces  of  India  later  took  a simi- 
lar course  in  iholimitsofthe 
possible  in  places  like  Sri 
Lanka,  and  continue  to  do  so  in 


Kashmir  and  the  north-east  i 

The  Israeli  army,  too.  recoiled  1 
from  the  consequences  of  its 
Lebanon  adventure,  and  from 
the  tasks  of  occupation  in  Gaza 
and  the  West  Bank.  In  Latin 
America,  armies  have 
retreated,  bruised  and  rueful,  , 
from  the  political  responsibil-  1 
ities  they  had  widely  seized  a 
generation  ago. 

The  general  story  is  the  same 
almost  everywhere.  Whether 
or  not  armed  forces  could  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  primary 
role  of  national  defence,  nar- 
rowly defined,  has  not  usually 
been  tested.  But  thelrclaims  to 
be  able  to  hold  territories 
whose  inhabitants  are  reluc- 
tant citizens  or  subjects  are 
frayed.  So  are  their  claims  to  be 
able  to  mount  successful  inter- 
ven  lions  beyond  their  own 
frontiers,  even  where,  as  In 
peacekeeping,  there  is  an  al- 
most universal  wish  that  they 
were  able  to  do  so.  Some  inter- 
ventions work,  many  do  not. 
And.  in  those  countries  where 
the  army  had  imagined  itself 
the  guardian  of  the  nation, 
with  some  high,  spiritually-de- 
fined responsibility  to  ensure 
that  the  country  stayed  on  the 
“right"  path,  the  experience  of 
political  meddling  has  done 
much  to  erode  that  tradition. 

This  retreat  from  military 
overconfidence,  ambition,  and 
mysticism  may.  in  the  west 
have  gone  too  Car.  so  that  politi- 
cians and  generals  shirk  tasks 

which  are  possible  and  which 
should  be  undertaken.  Bosnia 
being  the  prime  example.  But 
Russia,  a generation  behind 
the  West  in  these  matters,  the 
wisdom  of  limits  has  not  yet 
been  fully  learned.  The  armed 
forces  had.  in  Soviet  days,  an 
assured  place  in  the  coalition  of 
ruling  interests,  a generous 


IN  ALL  the  excitements 
over  the  Dole-Kern  p 
ticket  one  significant 
factor  has  been  overlooked. 
Never  before  in  modern 
American  politics  have  two 
successive  contests  for  the 


presidency  each  Involved 
four  candidates,  three  of 
whom  were  monosyllables; 
or  to  put  it  another  way.  two 
running  mates  both  of 
whom  were  monosyllables. 

Until  Bush  and  Qnayle  v 
Clinton  and  Gore — now 
succeeded  by  Dole  and 

Kempv  Clinton  and  Gore — 
the  only  precedent  seemed 
to  be  the  election  of  1852. 
Then,  in  the  only  straight 
fight  on  record  between 

monosyllables,  the  Demo- 
crat Franklin  Pierce  beat 
the  Whig  Winfield  Scott, 
with  the  Free  Soil  candidate 
John  Hale  (four  monosylla- 
bles there,  I note)  an  irrele- 
vant third.  Pierce  named  a 
man  called  King  as  hia 
deputy. 

Even  before  Small  weed’s 
| researches,  it  was  clear  that 
j this  year’s  presidentials 
i would  establish  a prece- 
! dent  No  left-handed  presi- 
dent has  ever  succeeded  in 
winning  a second  term. 


share  of  national  resources, 
privileged  connections  with  the 
worlds  of  industry  ami  ad- 
vanced science.  They  sat 
proudly.  In  eastern  Europe,  in 
Russia  itself,  on  territory  that 
the  Red  Army  had  won  in  war. 
and  they  compelled  the  West  to 
make  enormous  and  expensive 
military' efforts. 

Now  all  this  is  in  question, 
not  only  because  of  the  present 
disarray  in  Chechenia.  but  be- 
cause the  revealed  inadequa- 
cies of  the  armed  forces  cast 
doubt  on  the  whole  tradition, 
past  as  well  as  future.  One  dole- 
fill  military  correspondent  for  a 
Russian  paper  wrote  after  the 
early  reverses  in  Grozny:  "Our 
forces  not  only  would  not  have 
made  it  to  the  English  Channel; 
they  would  have  been  defeated 
before  they  even  reached  the 
Rhine." 

General  Alexander  Lebed. 
Yeltsin's  new  security  minister 

and  the  man  charged  with  find- 
ing a Chechenia  solution,  is  an 
enigma.  Is  lie  the  leader  who 


can  take  the  Russian  armed 
forces  on  that  journey  to  wis- 
dom. extracting  them,  in  the 
first  Instance,  from  tasks  of  sup- 
pression and  occupation  in  the 
Caucasus?  Or  is  he  a man 
whose  impulses  to  reform  are 
directed  only  to  fashioning  a 
more  formidable  instrument  of 
power,  so  diat  a revived  Rus- 
sian army  can  continue  to  try 
to  exercise  the  imperial,  inter- 
ventionist and  spuriously 
national  tasks  that  most  other 
arm  ies  have  wisely  laid  aside, 
except  where  a peace-keeping 
mission  is  both  generally 
agreed,  and  practicable? 

Since  the  Clwchen  war 
began  20  months  ago.  two 
strands  of  criticism  have  inter- 
twined, that  of  Russian  mili- 
tary incompetence  and  that  of 
Russian  political  foolishness. 
Yet  these  are  very  distinct  ar- 
guments. Those  who  quote  the 
great  18th  century  Russian  gen- 
eral Suvorov  in  their  attacks — 
he  it  was  who  said  “war  Is 
waged  not  with  numbers  but 


with  wits" — leave  open  the 
question  of  whether  the  war  In 
Chechenia  would  be  winnable 
with  bettercommanders,  better 
troops,  and  a better  strategy. 
Those  who  say  that,  even  if 
Chechenia  can  be  held,  it  is  not 
wrath  doing  so,  are  making  a 
very  different  point  Lebed  said 
during  the  election  campaign 
that  Chechens  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  in  a referen- 
dum between  staying  in  or 
leaving  the  Russian  federation. 
But  he  coupled  this  with 
threats  of  cutting  off  all  aid  and  | 
cooperation  thereafter,  which  : 
suggests  he  might  hope  the  < 
Chechens  might  be  frightened  i 
into  choosing  the  federation  or 
could  be  undermined  after- 
wards if  they  did  not  do  so.  In 
any  case  his  position  is  not  gov- 
ernment policy,  so  far. 

Lebed  presumably  now  fol- 
lows the  man  be  chose  as  de- 
fence minister,  General  Igor 
Rodionov,  in  wanting  a greatly 
reduced,  more  efficient  army  of 
12  divisions.  This  is,  not  coinci- 


which sounds  bad  for  left- 
hander Clinton.  But  since 
1888.  when  the  rules  of  the 
game  were  very  different 
no  incumbent  president 
who  has  captured  his  par- 
ty’s nomination  unchal- 
lenged has  lost  on  election 
day.  That  sounds  good  for 
Clinton. 

It  is  also  a general  rule 
that  the  taller  of  the  two 
presidential  contenders 
beats  the  shorter  (Ford  ver- 
sus Carter  was  one  known 
exception).  But  (hat  doesn’t 
help  very  much  this  time, 
since  Clinton  and  Dole  are 
both  6ft  2. 


(“Micky")  Dorrell.  Political 
analysts  have  been  surpris- 
ingly slow  to  note  the 
Michaelisation  of  the 
Tories”  top  echelons-  Add  in 
(as  one  must)  Michael  For- 
syth. and  this  breed  ac- 
counts for  four  out  of  23 
Cabinet  seats,  or  17  per 
cent.  Astonishingly,  this 
equals  Mike  Major's  quota 
of  Old  Etonians. 


IN  BRITAIN,  meanwhile, 
the  direction  of  Tory  poli- 
tics seems  to  have  been 
taken  over  by  people  called 
Michael.  The  war  against 
New  Labour  Is  at  present 
being  conducted,  we're 
told,  by  Michael  Heseltine. 
Michael  Howard,  Michael 
Portillo,  and  Stephen 


CHAIRMAN  Maowhin- 
ney,  I see.  has  been  ag- 
itating again  about 
I left-wing  domination  of 
Thought  For  The  Day.  the 
spot  of  religious  uplift 
which  the  BBC  continues  to 
inject  into  the  Today  pro- 
gramme. This  Is  the  kind  of 
nit-picking  criticism  which 
Tory  politicians  so  often 
i disparage  when  they  find  it 
in  other  contexts.  To  do  It 
justice,  however.  Central 
Office  has  compiled  a speci- 
men list  of  the  kind  of 
Thoughts  For  The  Day  it 


would  like  to  see  in  the  in- 
terest of  balance,  a copy  of 
which  has  come  into  Small- 
weed’s  hands.  Here  is  an 
excerpt: 

Monday:  The  spiritual  tran- 
scendence of  the  Burger 
House,  by  (loose)  Canon 
Michael  Portillo. 

Tuesday:  Why  Lefties  should 
be  cleared  out  of  the  C of  E. 
by  the  Rev  Barbara  Amiel. 
Wednesday:  Why  even  those 
Lefties  whom  Barbara 
Amiel  would  spare  should 
be  extirpated,  by  Bishop 
Johnson. 

Thursday:  God  as  Republi- 
can activist:  the  implica- 
tions for  the  Conservative 
Party.  The  Very  Venerable 
and  Right  Worshipful 
Archdeacon  Michael  Mao- 
whinney  talks  with  Father 
Pat  Buchanan. 

Friday:  The  parable  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes:  a para- 
digm of  supply-side  bottle- 
necks in  contemporary  soci- 
ety, by  the  Rector  of 


Wokingham,  the  Quite 
Exceptionally  Reverend 
Michael  Redwood. 
Saturday .S'porL 


■n^HE  new  editor  of  the 
I Sunday  Express,  Sue 
I Douglas,  was  quoted  in 
Monday’s  Media  pages  as 
saying  that  the  paper  she 
inherited  had  “the  credibil- 
ity of  a flea”.  This  seems 
excessively  laudatory.  As 
an  owner  of  dogs  and  cats, 
Sm allweed  can  testify  that 
the  credibility  of  fleas  Is  ex- 
tremely high,  and  anyone 
who  doubts  that  conclusion 
Is  likely  to  end  up  bitten. 

The  average  flea  has  a Car 
better  record  in  achieving 
what  it  sets  oat  to  do  than 
the  Sunday  Express  under 
her  predecessor,  a man 
with  primitive  views  called 
Hitch en.  Had  he  increased 
his  newspaper’s  circulation 
as  fleas  routinely  multiply 
theirs,  he  might  still  be  in 
his  editorial  chair  today. 


New  Labour, 
old  Queen 


Jeremy  Hardy 


dentally,  about  the  same  size  as 
the  American  army,  against 
which  tiie  Russians  regularly 
measure  themselves.  That  is  no 

small  amKWnn,  and  rarilri  alwn 
prove  beyond  Russia’s  capac- 
ities. But  there  is  a modernisa- 
tion of  tbe  mind  that  is  more 
important  than  any  upgrading 
of  weapons,  training,  or  tactics. 
When  de  Gaulle  took  his  Alge- 
rian decision  he  told  a restive 
and  partly  mutinous  officer 
corps;  “The  army  serves  no 
clan,  no  faction,  and  no  inter- 
est The  Army  serves  France, 
and  that  is  aJL"  In  retrospect 
the  French  army's  withdrawal 
from  Algeria.  Which  ended  its 
imperial  role  and  dosed  an  era, 
was  an  essential  precondition 
tor  the  emergence  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  dynamic  France  erf1 
the  last  30  years.  Chechenia  is 
symbolic  of  tbe  imperial  temp- 
tation which  must  be  put  aside 
ifRussia  is  to  experience  a sim- 
ilar renewal.  It  remains  to  be 
seat  what  kind  of  military 
moderniser  General  Lebed  is. 


IMPROBABLE  though  It 
may  seem,  the  late  Lord 
George-Brown  used  to  have 
a weekly  slot  on  Capital  Radio 
in  the  seventies.  He  was  by 
then  considered  a maverick, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  appeared  to  be  pissed  a lot 
of  the  time. 

Anyway.  I remember  a night 
when  the  subject  fbr  discus- 
sionwas  the  monarchy.  And  I 
heard  George  say  quite  dearly 
— not  very  dearly — "What’s 
so  unsocialist  about  a monar- 
chy?1'It  is  worth  reminding 
ourselves  that  Labour  politi- 
cians have  always  had  some 
ftmny  ideas  about  what  social- 
ism means.  For  example.  Tony 
Blair  was  not  the  first  to  alight 
upon  the  notion  that  it  means 
unrestricted  capitalism. 

So  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised that  Labour’s  fraught 
internal  debate  earlier  this 
week  concerned  the  best  way 
of  saving  the  monarchy.  The 
idea  of  not  saving  it  wasn’t 
even  up  for  discussion. 

It  is  also  worth  turning  our 
minds  to  how  far  we  have  come 
as  a society  in  our  everyday 
perception  of  royalty , since  the 
days  when  George  Brown  was 
an  embryo  shock-jock  on  fledg- 
ling commercial  radio. 

Twenty  years  ago,  republi- 
canism ranked  somewhere  be- 
tween bestiality  and  syphilis 
as  a thing  to  own  up  to  in  pub- 
lic. You  couldn't  help  wonder- 
ing why  Willie  Hamilton 
didn’t  just  keep  his  mouth 
shut 

Even  if  you  believed,  as  all 
sensible  people  do,  that  the 
royal  family  are  worthless 
parasites  who  should  meet  tbe 
same  fate  as  their  Russian 
cousins,  you  didn't  go  around 
saying  it  In  1977,  The  Sex  Pis- 
tols' God  Save  the  Queen 
caused  genuine  outrage. 

Today  it  seems  bard  to  under- 
stand why  it  wasn't  our  Eur- 
ovision entry  that  year. 

Just  as  things  like  the  end  of 
Soviet  communism  or  a black 
manrunning  South  Africa 
seemed  like  impossible 
dreams,  the  idea  of  widespread 
disaffection  with  the  monar- 
chy was  impossible  to  imag- 
ine. Two  decades  ago,  no  one 
even  suspected  that  the 
Queen's  children  may  have 
been  conceived  by  any  other 
means  than  the  will  of  God.  let 


alone  that  they  could  turn  out 
as  they  have.  But  as  the  cen- 
tury  draws  to  a close,  if  some- 
one released  a video  of  a pom 
Aim  Elizabeth  made  before  she 
was  famous,  no  one  would  bat 
an  eyelid. 

So  why  does  the  Labour  lead- 
ership panic  when  the  Fabian 
Society  publishes  a proposal  to 
reform  the  monarchy?  The  doc- 
ument, entitled  Long  To  Reign 
Over  Us?,  does  not  call  tor  its 
immediate  abolition.  It  sug- 
gests periodic  r^erendums  on 

its  fixture,  a wage  cut  and  the 
removal  of  some  of  its  more 
medieval  political  trappings. 
The  author,  a prospective  par- 
liamentary candidate.  Is  a 
reformist,  pitching  his  argu- 
ment at  those  who  say:  ‘Tve  got 
nothing  against  her — it’s  the 
hangers-on  I cant  stand." 

He  is.  therefore,  probably  in 
tune  with  mainstream,  opin- 
ion. Most  people  would  proba- 
bly rather  see  the  monarchy 
reformed  than  scrapped  alto- 
gether. But  I doubt  whether 
many  would  mind  that  much  if 
it  was  scrapped.  They  might 
think  it  a shame.  They  might 
think  the  Queen  is  quite  sweet 
and  they  wouldn't  like  to  be 
the  one  to  tell  her  it’s  all  over. 
But  they  would  have  forgotten 
all  about  her  after  a couple  of 
weeks,  or  after  the  novelty  of 
letting  rip  on  all  the  chat  shows 
had  worn  off  for  her . 

It  is  now  impossible  to  see 
royalty  as  anything  more  than 
human.  And  a sense  that  they 
are  more  than  human  is  the 
only  way  of  accepting  their 
superhuman  status.  Even  if 
you  have  a secular  monarchist 
view,  seeing  them  as  mortals 
who  are,  by  accident  of  birth, 
lumbered  with  the  role  of  per- 
sonifying hierarchy  and  privi- 
lege, they've  let  you  down 
rather  badly.  IT  toe  embodi- 
ments of  the  class  system  are 
visibly  tacky,  the  idea  that 
some  people  are  just  entitled  to 
lord  it  over  others  is  in 
trouble. 

And  yet.  New  Labour,  in  an 
apparent  effort  to  avoid  embar- 
rassment, visits  upon  os  the 
humil  iating  spectacle  of  Frank 
Dobson  reassuring  the  nation 
that  his  holidaying  leader  isa  . 
staunch  royalist  and  that  there 

would  be  no  changes  at  all. 

Then  Doug  Henderson 
weighed  in  to  qualify  Labour’s 
belief  in  divine  right,  saying 
the  Queen  herself  recognised 
the  need  for  change.  Labour 
and  she  would  enter  into  an 

ongoing  dialogue  about  adapt- 
ing her  role  to  tbe  exciting  new 
challenges  of  the  next  century. 

So.  modernised  New  Queen 
will  be  a reformed  character 
and  not  face  abolition.  That's 
still  a pretty  good  deal  For 
someone  who’s  only  qualifica- 
tion Is  being  a descendant  of  a 

successful  warlord. 


SMALL  WEED  is  right 
behind  Chambers’s 
dictionary  in  regard- 
ing the  interdiction  of  split 
Infinitives  as  a clumsy  and 
purposeless  rule  which  is 
better  ignored.  What  I can- 
not accept,  however,  is 
their  spineless  acquies- 
cence in  the  practice  of 
making  ‘1nfer'’and 
'Imply ’’mean  the  same 
thing.  Chambers  shonld 
contemplate  the  unhappy 

fate  of  refute^  which  has 

(tome  to  have  two  contradic- 
tory meanings:  to  djspute. 
and  to  disprove.  If  I write: 
chairman  Michael  Mao- 
whinney  yesterday  refuted 
the  slurs  cast  upon  the  Con- 
servative Party  by  Trotsky- 
ite  clerics  on  Thought  For 
The  Day,  does  tt  mean  he 
has  proved  them  wrong,  or 
merely  said  they  are  wrong? 
Nowadays  we  cannot  be 
sore. 

; Next  week : the  potentially  dire 

consequences  of  being  “disin- 


tensterf”  in  the  future  of  the 
word  disinterested". 


A CORRESPONDENT 
asks  me  to  lend  my 
weight  to  his  cam- 


■7*  weight  tohlBcam- 

Ptogn  for  mobile  phone  rail- 
way carriages,  to  which 
People  who  use  these  ma- 
chines would  be  exiled, 
much  as  smokers  used  to  be. 

because 

rd  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
hearing  them  yacking  away 
m competition  with  fellow 
«hatics,  and  secondly  be- 
as  with  smoking,  it 
ough  t end  with  their  anti- 
Practice  being  ban- 
entirely  from  rolling- 
stock.  Quite  the  worst  news 
of  the  week  was  that  a 

SlJfJ  tSen  “m*  for  in- 
music  on  people 
to  Eastboume  as  he  drove 

“.Ss&iss0- 

post-haste,  I can  tell  you. 
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Josh  advises  a 
multinational 
company  on 
what’s  cool. 

He  is  nearly 
at  the  end 
of  his 

working  life. 
Josh  is  1 3 


IAN  KATZ  on  the  kids  on  the  make  as 
researchers  and  product  developers  for 
the  billion-dollar  American  youth  market 


RYAN  HURLEY  is 
in  the  ideas  busi- 
ness. He  has  been 
working  with  a 
bicycle  manufac- 
turer and  a con- 
fectionary company.  He  is  in 
the  early  stages  of  developing 
a magnet-driven  "hover-bike" 
and  is  doing  some  thinking 
about  spray-on  tattoos.  Hur- 
ley will  have  to  scale  back  his 
product  development  work 
later  this  month;  in  two  weeks 
the  summer  holidays  will  be 
over  and  he  will  be  back  at 
school.  He's  II. 

The  suburban  Chicagoan  is 
one  of  many  American  chil- 
dren topping  up  their  allow- 
ances by  advising  major  cor- 
porations on  what  products 
will  appeal  to  their  peers.  “1 
just  give  them  really  cool 
ideas  that  kids  would  like  and 
stuff  that  I draw  up,  like  in- 
ventions and  stuff,"  explains 
Hurley,  who  regularly  attends 
brainstorming  sessions  orga- 
nised by  Doyle  Research  Asso- 
ciates. a Chicago-based  mar- 
ket research  firm. 

With  American  children 
aged  12-19  spending  more  than 
$100  billion  a year,  companies 
are  trying  harder  than  ever  to 
find  out  what  kids  want  — so 
that  they  can  then  sell  it  to 
them,  In  some  areas,  school 
buses  are  bedecked  with  ads 
for  hamburger  chains  and 
fizzy  drinks,  while  a special 
cable  TV  channel  pipes  ad- 
verts for  kid-related  products 
straight  into  12,000  of  the 
country's  110,000  schools. 

Peter  Zollo.  president  of 


Teenage  Research  Unlimited, 
says  big  companies  are  solicit- 
ing the  opinions  of  their 
young  target  customers  more 
assiduously  and  taking  them 
more  seriously.  "Some  compa- 
nies with  big  kid  products  had 
never  talked  to  kids.  That  is 
changing." 

Zolio's  company  maintains 
panels  of  teenagers  ready  to 
give  their  opinions  on  differ- 
ent products.  For  jeans,  its 
researchers  look  for  kids  who 
follow  fashion  and,  more  im- 
portantly. are  followed  by 
their  peers.  “We'll  go  to  a 
bunch  of  kids  and  say,  'Who’s 
the  coolest  kid  you  knowT  ” 

A number  of  American  com- 
panies have  effectively  cutout 
the  middlemen  erf  market 
research  firms  and  recruited 
their  own  "consultants".  The 
computer  software  giant  Mi- 
crosoft runs  a programme 
called  Kid’s  Council,  through 
which  it  taps  the  opinions  of  a 
panel  of  local  schoolchildren. 
The  kids  meet  weekly  at  the 
company's  "campus"  outside 
Seattle  to  suggest  ideas  for 
new  products  and  discuss  the 
way  they  use  computers  and - 
the  Internet.  In  exchange  they 
get  Microsoft  goodies  and  an 
invitation  to  an  annual  party. 

“We  basically,  like,  advised 
Microsoft  about  what  kind  of 
things  to  do,"  says  Andrew 
Cooledge,  aged  ll.  one  erf  the 
company’s  consultants.  Coo- 
ledge suggested  the  company 
make  more  games  that  appeal 
to  both  boys  and  girls— 
“they’re  basically  violent 
games  for  boys  or  cutesy  little 


games  for  girls" — and  also 
advised  Microsoft  to  emulate 
some  shareware  programmes, 
software  cheaply  distributed 
via  the  Internet 
For  his  ideas,  and  for  ap- 
pearing in  a Microsoft  promo- 
tional film,  be  got  “this  really 
cool  backpack”,  some  free 
computer  software  and  $250. 
As  part  of  the  programme,  he 
signed  a contract  relinquish- 
ing any  royalties  to  products 
developed  from  his  ideas.  ‘7 
think  it's  a little  unfair  if  we 
give  them  the  idea  for  this  pro- 
gramme that  makes  them 
billions  of  dollars."  _ 

Most  companies  still  tap  the 
opinion  of  young  consumers 
through  market  research 
firms  which  specialise  in  sup- 
plying articulate  and  creative 
kids  for  product-testing  or 
brainstorming  sessions. 

Doyle  Research  Associates, 
for  instance,  provides  a ser- 
vice called  “kideation"  in 
which,  as  senior  researcher 
Tom  McGee  puts  it,  children 
"are  used  as  the  springboard 
to  get  people  looking  at  things 
from  a kid’s  perspective".  The 
children  get  between  $30  and 
$75  for  attending  each  two- 
hour  session. 

At  first.  Matt  Faden,  12, 
found  the  “imagmarium” 
where  Doyle  conducts  its  ses- 
sions "Wild  of  cheesy”.  The 
room  was  filled  with  banners 
bearing  different  words  and 
multi-coloured  chairs.  He  and 
the  other  children  were  en- 
couraged to  play  games  to  get 
them  into  “a  creative  mood'  ’ 
and  were  then  given  large 


Joshua  Koplewicz,  Levi  Strauss  consultant  . . . Tm  a very  good  anticipator' 


pads  cm  which  they  were  told 
to  write  down  anything  they 
thought,  however  off  the  walL 

Faden  wasn’t  overwhelmed 
by  his  fellow  brainstorm ers. 
*The  kind  of  kids  they  bring 
in  there  are  creative  but 
they’re  like  the  kind  of  kids 
you  don’t  really  want  to  be 
around.  We  had  to  talk  about 
what  our  hobbies  were  and 
one  ofthese  kids  said  his  was 
watching  TV  while  eating  hot, 
buttery  popcorn." 

But  be  has  continued  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  sessions,  at- 
tracted by  the  S30-40  pay- 
cheque  for  each.  Recently  he 
has  been  specialising  in 
cereals,  an  area  in  whicb  he 


already  has  considerable  ex- 
pertise. He  has  come  up  with 
ideas  for  cookies  and  cream 
cereal,  a chocolate  and  peanut 
butter  variation  and  “one  that 
you  don’t  know  tbe  flavour  of 
until  you  bite  into  it.'' 

In  general,  he  says,  compa- 
nies show  a poor  understand- 
ing of  what  appeals  to  chil- 
dren. “They  just  find  out  what 
TV  cartoon  shows  are  doing 
well  and  slap  tbe  name  of  the 
show  on  the  box,  but  kids  just 
want  something  that  tastes 
good,  they  really  don’t  care  if 
it  says  Garfield  on  it  like  they 
did  when,  they  were  five." 

Unlike  Faden,  Hurley  says 
he  would  offer  his  consulting 


services  even  if  he  were  not 
paid  for  it  He's  always  had 
loads  of  ideas,  he  says,  and  it’s 
fun  to  tell  people  about  them. 

“They  wanted  me  to  draw  a 
diagram  of  a bike  and  it  had  all 
these  cool  things  on  it  and  it 
was  really  funky  and  they 
really  liked  me.'  His  mother 
says  Hurley  first  began  spout- 
ing ideas  at  the  age  of  four 
when  he  would  advise  her  on 
ways  to  “consolidate''  her 
housework.  By  five,  he  was 
scribbling  drawings  in  his 
Thinking  Journal.  Each  of  the 
three  Hurley  children  keeps  a 
Thinking  Journal  and  a Feel- 
ings Journal,  In  which  they 
jot  down  reactions  to  the 
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“value  of  tlie  month”  dis- 
cussed at  the  family’s  monthly 
conference. 

Hurley  says  his  friends 
envy  his  lucrative  sideline  but 
he  tries  not  to  boast  about  it  at 
school  though  he  did  appear 
once  on  a daytime  chat  show 
discussing  his  unusual  job. 
‘They  really  liked  me.”  He  is 
saving  his  earnings  "for  col- 
lege" and  says  he  is  going  to  be 
a doctor,  “and  also  an  inventor 
and  an  artist  That’s  my  main 
idea." 

Joshua  Koplewicz  nurses 
rather  more  modest  ambi- 
tions. “I  wanna  make  a big 
difference  In  the  world,"  he 
explains  matter-of-factly.  ‘1 


wanna  make  a change  that 
people  will  read  about  in  text 
books  100  years  from  now  and 
say.  'That  was  an  amazing 
change’.” 

The  smooth-talking  13- year- 
old  may  already  have  done  a 
lot  to  change  the  way  the 
world  looks  — or  at  least 
dresses.  For  the  past  three 
years,  he  has  worked  as  a con- 
sultant to  Levi  Strauss,  regu- 
larly passing  the  jeans  com- 
pany intelligence  on  “what’s 
in  and  what’s  out  and  what 
kind  of  things  kids  want”. 

The  oldest  son  of  a New 
York  psychiatrist  and  an  art- 
ist Koplewicz  always  seemed 
to  be  a few  months  ahead  of 
the  next  trend.  A few  years 
ago  he  started  wearing  Stucl 
surf  wear  to  school  “because  1 
could  see  it  was  getting  popu- 
lar with  the  older  kids." 
Within  a few  months  some  of 
the  “more  stylish  kids”  in  his 
class  were  wearing  Stucl  by 
the  next  autumn  term  every- 
one was  wearing  it.  By  then,  of 
course,  Koplewicz.  aged  10, 
had  moved  on.  “For some 
reason  I just  have  a taste  of 
what’s  in  or  out.  I have  no 
particular  theory  of  why,  1 
guess  it’s  just  in  my  blood.  Tm 
a very  good  anticipator.” 

Levi  Strauss  harnessed  his 
keen  sense  of  style  three  years 
ago  after  he  was  invited  to  one 
of  the  company's  focus  groups 
by  a friend  who  worked  in 
market  research.  Koplewicz 
was  interne  wed  by  a Levi's 
executive  who  asked  him  100 
questions  ranging  from  “the 
smallest  deta  iis  about  brand 


He  has  come  up 
with  a cookies  and 
cream  cereal  and 
one  you  don’t 
know  the  flavour  of 
until  you  bite  into  rt 


labels  or  where  a button  or 
pocket  is  to  what  kind  of 
sports  are  cool  to  play."  The 
company  was  sufficiently 
impressed  with  his  answers  to 
h ire  h im  to  cany  out  a num- 
ber of  research  assignments 
every  year. 

Typically,  he  says,  tbe  firm 
would  send  him  a notebook,  a 
disposable  camera  and  tape 
recorder  and  he  would  be  told 
to  comb  the  city  photograph- 
ing and  interviewing  kids  he 
considered  to  be  cool.  He  was 
also  told  to  write  imaginary 
letters  to  "a  kid  in  Russia 
about  what  kinds  of  style  are 
in  and  what  are  out  and  what 
kinds  of  things  kids  do  and 
what  they  don’t." 

After  each  assignment,  a 
Levi’s  executive  would  visit 
his  family’s  Manhattan  ap- 
partment  to  review  his  note- 
books and  listen  to  his  inter- 
views. Then  they  would  rifle 
through  his  wardrobe,  grilling 
him  on  why  he  chose  particu- 
lar  garments  and  quizzing  him 
on  when  and  where  he  would 
wear  them. 

It  was  hard  work  but  it  paid 
handsomely.  For  around  20 
hours'  work,  Koplewicz  would 
typically  collect  between  S100 
and  $120,  around  10  times  his 
weekly  allowance.  The  job 
came  with  little  security. 

When  someone  from  the  com- 
pany called  with  an  assign- 
ment Koplewicz  says,  they 
usually  warned  that  if  he  did 
not  return  their  call  within  24 
hours  he  would  be  fired. 

"They  were  pretty  blunt" 
When  tbe  company  asked  him 
to  recommend  two  stylish 
kids  three  years  younger  than 
himself  earlier  this  year,  he 
could  see  the  writing  on  tbe 
wall.  "T  haven't  been  officially 
fired  or  downgraded  or  what- 
ever, but  they  haven't  really 
given  me  a call  in  a while.  I 
think  I’m  too  old.” 


Writer/director  Guy  Jenkfn  made  his  career  lampooning  politicians  on  Spitting  Image  and 
Drop  The  Dead  Donkey,  but  recent  events  put  the  Tories  beyond  satire.  In  his  latest  drama  iFs 
the  turn  of  New  Labour  to  feel  the  lash  of  his  scabrous  wit,  he  tells  PETER  LENNON 
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connection  is  inescapable 
Since  David  Hanratty , the 
fictional  home  secretary,  is 
played  by  Tom  Wilkinson, 
who  played  Pecksniff  in 
BBC's  adaptation  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  and  also  starred 
in  Jehkin’s  A Very  Open 
Prison,  a tale  of  penal 
catastrophe. 

Satire  programmes  have 
been  routinely  peppered 
with  Blair  jokes  and  stand- 
up  comedians  mechanically 
do  their  lame  duty  by  sani- 
tised Labour,  but  this  is  the 
first  full- length  play  to  set 
its  sights  on  the  party.  Why 
did  it  take  so  long  for  Blair 
to  become  a target?  Partly 
because  the  Tories  offer 
more  tempting  material.  A 
logistical  reason  is  that  it 
normally  takes  two  years 
from  concept  to  trans- 
mission for  a full-length 

drama.  . - 

Jenkin,  co-produrerand 
co-writer  of  Drop  The  Dead 
Donkey,  is  well  aware  that 
he  will  be  accused  of  damag- 
ing Labour.  "But  people 
have  been  writing  stories 
about  the 

with  noticeablv  Uttle  ef- 

fan*"  he  said.  "1  think  if  you 


Action  man Jenkin,  right,  on  the  set  of  Crossing  The  Floor  photograph:  martin  goowin 


want  to  change  the  world 
you  would  not  be  a writer — 
you  go  into  politics." 

He  could  think  of  only  one 
case  in  which  satire  unques- 
tionably bad  eflfect,  and  that 
was  the  Spitting  Image  pup- 
pet of  David  Steel  in  the 
pocket  of  David  Owen.  Jen- 
kin. who  was  one  of  chat  pro- 
gramme’s original  writers, 
revealed  that  this  came 
about  by  accident.  They  only 
hada  little  puppet  of  Steel  so 
at  first  they  simply  held  him 
closer  to  the  camera.  But 
then  they  got  fed  up  and 
dumped  him  in  Owen's 
pocket.  The  effect  was  devas- 
tating, and  some  say  perma- 
nently damaging,  for  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

On  the  set,  David  Han- 


ratty the  former  home  secre- 
tary, is  responding  to  tuition 
from  a spin  doctor.  “Oh  you 
mean  I should  be  like  Tom. 
the  wander  boy,  and  perma- 
nently walk  around  with  a 
rictus-like  grin  on  my  face 
as  if  I’ve  got  a pineapple 
stuffed  up  my  arse?"  The 
yuppie  acolytes  freeze  as 
their  Leader  (Nell  Pearson 
from  Drop  Hie  Dead  Don- 
key) Is  observed  coming  out 
of  the  shadows.  A line  In  the 

script  introduces  him:  "The 

young,  charismatic,  hand- 
some and  only  very  slightly 
demented  Tom  Feel." 

He  gives  Hanratty  a doc- 
trinal homily  written  long 
before  Clare  Short  rumi- 
nated aloud  on  split  person- 
ality. “Xf  we  choose  to  be  po- 


li  deans  we  have  a duty  to 
suppress  many  of  our  incli- 
nations in  order  to  trans- 
form ourselves  into  the  per- 
fect candidate,  whatever 
stress  or  strain,  or  tension 
or  bizarre  hallucinogenic  vi- 
sions it  causes  in  our  private 
lives."  The  story  goes  from 
gracelessness  to  treachery, 
at  which  point  Jenkin  intro- 
duces that  ’‘additional 
element”  which  he  hopes 
carries  comedy  to  a higher 

level:  file  scheming  mid 
dodging  collapses  in  tragedy 
— a death  in  the  family  tests 
the  threadbare  remnants  of 
Hanratty’s  decency. 

Although  Jenkin’ s train- 
ing was  in  satire  shows — he 

started  his  career  in  Radio 

4’s  Week  Ending  and  went 


on  to  Spitting  Image — he 
resists  the  description  “sat- 
ire" because,  he  says:  “You 
get  an  awful  lot  of  baggage 
that  goes  with  that  word.  I 
suppose  I think  that  satire  is 
often  an  excuse  for  things 
which  should  be  fanny  but 
are  not.  I would  call  my 
films  political  comedies.” 

His  antecedents  are  less 
Alan  Plater  than  Preston 
Sturges.  His  Lord  Of  Mis- 
rule (in  which  a bilious, 
dying  Lord  Chancellor 
offers  his  scabrous  memoirs 
to  the  Son,  shown  earlier 
this  year)  had  the  Sturges 
characteristic  of  a situation 
going  from  mild  unravelling 
to  frenzied,  controlled, 
farce. 

Jenkin,  41,  lanky,  courte- 
ous, with  an  exp  reason 
which  veers  between  the 
thoughtful  academic  and  the 
apologetic  bound  dog.  has 
been  a considerable  name  in 
scriptwriting  for  years  and 
has  won  many  awards.  It 
was  only  last  year  when  be 
started  directing  that  his 
name  began  to  be  known 
outside  the  industry.  Now 
his  career  is  rocketing.  He 
has  done  a film  adaptation  of 
Cbekov’s  The  Wood  Demon, 
soon  to  be  filmed  In  Costa 
Rica,  and  written  a gangster 
movie  about  the  Russian 
mafia.  After  Midnight, 
which  will  be  In  production 
soon. 

He  got  into  direction  by 
default,  but  very  much  by 
inclination.  After  a long  de- 
lay, the  script  for  A Very 
Open  Prison  was  given  the 
go-ahead,  but  only  If  shoot- 
ing began  within  10  days. 
Jenkin  suggested  that  since 
they  conld  hardly  find  a de- 
cent director  available  at 
such  short  notice,  he  might 
as  well  do  it  — and  one  of  the 
most  promising  directorial 
careers  fbr  some  time  was 
launched.  "I  now  feel,"  he 
says,  “that  doing  the  script 


and  not  directing  is  like 
writing  the  first  draft  of  a 
novel  and  leaving  someone 
else  to  write  the  second." 

Was  Jenkin  gratified  by 
Clare  Short's  outburst 
(which  happened  while  he 
was  editing  Crossing  The 
Floor)?  “It  is  not  very  en- 
couraging in  real  life,"  he 
says,  “but  it's  encouraging 
that  tbe  changes  in  politics 
that  have  taken  place  since 
I wrote  five  months  ago 
have  made  tbe  story  more 
plausible.  Interestingly. 
Short  was  talking  about 
not  only  the  gyrations  they 
have  to  go  through  but  how 
it  seems  to  have  affected 
Tony  Blair.  Certainly,  if 
you  have  to  think  about 
your  image  every  hour  of 


every  day  to  make  sure  yon 
don't  make  a slip,  have  to  be 
preened  by  different 
people,  to  be  told  you  must 
not  wear  this  tie,  it  is  al- 
most most  like  being  a 
secret  agent  living  a double 
life. 

“I  think  this  probably 
does  damage  people's  lives. 
We  are  at  the  stage  of  the 
perfectly  gullible  ruled  by 
the  completely  flicked. " 

Jenkin  admits  he  gets  de- 
pressed now  about  tbe  state 
of  politics.  "What  does  it 
take  to  make  someone 
resign  these  days?”  he  said. 
“Sodomising  the  Queen 
Mother,  perhaps?" 


Crossing  The  Floor  will  be 
shown  on  BBC2  in  October. 
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Cyprus  left  to 

bleed  alone 


CYPRUS  is  not  divided 
because  Turkish  Cyp- 
riots and  Greek  Cypri- 
ots could  not  live 
peaceably  together  (Deadly 
Games  on  the  Green  Line. 
August  13).  it  is  divided  be- 
cause “shadowy”  British  and 
US  planners  decided  that  the 
establishment  of  a sovereign 
unitary  state  would  run 
counter  to  long-term  Western 
strategic  interests  in  the 
region  and  because  Athens  and 
Ankara  were  allowed  to  pur- 
sue their  own  nationalistic  ob- 
jectives in  the  island. 

Decolonisation  came 
through  the  foreign  imposition 
of  a flawed  constitution  which 
promoted  the  idea  of  commu- 
nal separation  and  which  was 
highly  vulnerable  to  both  in- 
ternal and  external  subver- 
sion. The  UN  presence  has  pre- 
served (through  the  Green 
Line)  an  inequitable  division 
of  the  island  and  thereby  safe- 
guarded foreign  strategic  in- 
terests to  the  detriment  of 
those  of  the  Cypriots. . 

M Packard. 

Former  UK  and  UN  mediating 
officer  in  Cyprus. 

Stable  Cottage. 

Northside. 

Steeple  Aston. 

Bicester  0X6  3SE. 


Northern  Cyprus  is 
run  by  a militaristic 
government  that  con- 
tinues to  defy  UN  reso- 
lutions and  is  a willing  host  to 
international  criminals,  in- 
cluding Nasil  Adirwho  is  cur- 
rently enjoying  a celebrity  life- 
style on  the  island. 

Contrary  to  public  opinion 
Greek  Cypriots  throughout  the 
world  (including  the  British 
Greek  Cypriot  community,  es- 
timated to  be  in  excess  of  half  a 
million)  feel  great  affection 
towards  Turkish  Cypriots,  for 
the  communities  were  once 
side  by  side.  They  feel  ag- 


Gunning  for  prosecutions 


| OWN  neither  a hand-gun  nor 
la  Firearms  Certificate,  so 
any  legislation  of  the  nature  of 
the  hand-gun  ban  proposed  by 
Mr  Mullin  will  not  affect  me 
(Gun  lobby  on  the  run,  August 
14).  Writing  as  a lawyer,  how- 
ever, I am  alarmed  that  Chris 
Mullin  either  does  not  know, 
or  chooses  to  ignore  as  not  fit- 
ting his  thesis,  the  fact  that 
air-guns  are  legally  firearms. 
They  are  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  as  any  other  fire- 
arm with  the  sole  exception 
that  owners  of  low  powered 
models  are  not  required  to 
hold  a Firearms  Certificate. 

As  a victim  ofairgun  crime 
myself,  what  I would  like  to 
see  is  not  another  lawfor 
these  yobs  to  flout  with  impu- 
nity but  prosecutions.  Making 
all  airguns  subject  to  a Fire- 
arms Certificate  will  just 
create  a vast  pool  of  illegally 
held  airguns  that  can  only  be 
used  for  crime  and  vandalism. 
I think  it  would  be  better  by 
far  to  use  the  money  that 
would  otherwise  be  spent  on 
creating  a vast  bureaucracy  to 
prosecute  airgun  crime  as  a 
priority.  This  is  likely  to  do 
more  to  reduce  Mr  MuUin’s 


perceived  “Gun  Culture”  than 
any  ban. 

Alan  Fairhurst,. 

26  Church  Lane. 

Prestwich. 

Manchester  MS  1AJ. 

CARS  are  killing  more 
people  worldwide  than 
guns,  legally  held  or  otherwise 
—even  including  several 
wars.  Nuclear  weapons,  so  far. 
have  totalled  less  than  one 
year  afcar-kilL  To  ban  or  even 
restrict  cars  is  unthinkable. 
We’re  banning  handguns,  air- 
guns  too,  we  may  even  ban 
tobacco.  Tell  me.  where  is  the 
really  effective  and  sinister 
lobby  these  days? 

Matthew  Spencer. 
Rosemundy  Cottage, 

26  Shefford  Road, 

Clifton.  Shefford. 

Bedfordshire  SG17  SRC. 

I  SUGGEST  that  all  those 
I adults  who  need  hand-guns  as 
toys  be  compensated  by  re-in- 
troducinathe  pea-shooter. 
Gordon  Rudlin. 

Beech  Glade, 

Stonesfield, 

Witney, 

OxonOX88QB. 
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To  celebrate  the  first  ever  free 
outdoor  viewing  of  this  and  other 
movie  classics,  Stella  Artois  in 
association  with  the  Guardian,  have 
designed  some  stylish,  yet  practical 
T-shirts. 
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grieved  by  the  continuing 
settlement  of  mainland  Turks 
encouraged  by  the  Turkish 
government  who  now  greatly 
outnumber  the  true  Turkish 
Cypriots  of  the  The 
stones  that  are  being  hurled  by 
Greek  Cypriots  were  not  as 
reported  being  thrown  against 
the  other  side  but  rather 
thrown  in  frustration  agafoct 
I the  international  oonmumtiy 
for  their  complacency, 
i C A Antoniou. 

Unit  4,  Rainstar  Industrial 
Estate, 

Nobel  Road, 

London  N183BH. 

FOR  22  years,  the  Turk- 
ish army  has  been  ille- 
gally ensconced  in 
northern  Cyprus.  Un- 
less Turkey’s  role  in  Cyprus  is 
treated  more  sternly,  espe- 
cially by  its  ally  the  US.  noth- 
ing will  make  it  shift  from  its 
intransigent  position. 

Desptna  Christodoulou. 

St  John’s  College. 

Cambridge  CB2 1TP. 

I AM  astonished  at  the 
apparently  passive  recep- 
tion of  recent  events  in  Cy- 
prus by  the  Government 
and  Opposition. 

When  Turkish  crowds  are 
permitted  to  beat  a Greek  Cyp- 
riot citizen  to  death  in  full 
view  of  the  world’s  media  and 
another  is  shot  dead  one  would 
have  expected  officials  at  least 
to  question  the  pretence  of  the 
Turkish  government  to  be  im- 
proving its  record  on  human 
rights. 

I have  seen  no  comments 
from  the  Foreign  Office  upon 

the  fitness  of  this  nation  to  be 

admitted  to  the  EU  or  any  con- 
demnation of  the  Turkish 
state’s  response  to  legitimate 
protest 
TmaPetroo. 

22  Highbury  Grove. 

London  N5  2DQ. 
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Eyes  of  the 
demented 

(HAVE  yet  to  see  the  new 
“demonized"  Tony  Blair 
poster  but  if  the  “two  eyes  be- 
hind a curtain”  advertisement 
is  anythingto  go  by.  the  visual 
message  will  be  both  confused 
and  confusing.  The  viewer  is 
reminded  immediately  of  the 
“reds  under  the  bed”  scare- 
tactics  of  the  1950s  US  admin- 
istration. I am  surprised  that 
Conservative  Central  Office 
wishes  to  be  associated  with 
the  McCarthy  witch-trials. 

But  looking  closer  the  use  of  a 
theatre  curtain  being  drawn, 
back  to  reveal  two  eyes  im- 
plies the  start  of  a public  per- 
formance to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
viewer.  Does  Central  Office 
think  erf  government  solely  in 
terms  of  public  entertainment 
for  the  voters  as  a passive  au- 
dience? What  is  revealed  are 
two  redeyes  which  I can  only 
think  represent  members  erf 
the  Shadow  Cabinet  jetting 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  talk 
meaningfully  with  the  great 
and  the  good  in  North 
America. 

(Dr)  Patricia  Baker. 

2  Usbourne  Mews, 
CarrounRoad, 

London  SW8. 

pUNNY  thing.  I had  actually 
I beleieved  that  the  “New 
Labour.  New  Danger"  poster 
showed  the  frightened  eyes  erf 
a Tory  MP  looking  out  form 
the  darkness  where  he  was  tot- 
ting up  his  assets.  But  then  I 
was  never  very  good  at 
semiotics. 

E Townley. 

16  Whitsun  Gardens. 
Bedlington  NE225BE. 


Freedom  now 

YOUR  report  (Nigeria  opens 
door  to  Commonwealth. 
August  IS)  that  the  Common- 
wealth may  not  insist  that  any 
mission  to  Nigeria  be  entitled 
to  meet  with  General  Oluse- 
gun  Obasanjo  and  presiden- 
tial candidate  Ablola  Isa 
cause  of  great  concern. 

1 cannot  speak  of  Chief 
Abiola,  bat  understand  that 
General  Obasanjo.  chair  of 
our  Advisory  Council,  has 
been  held  in  appalling  condi- 
tions and  denied  adequate 
water  with  which  to  wash. 
This  is  an  outrageous  way  in 
which  to  treat  one  of  Africa's 
leading  statesmen,  let  alone 
one  whose  diplomatic  skills 
are  in  such  dire  need  in  Bu- 
rundi The  Commonwealth 
has  already  damaged  its  credi- 
bility by  withholding  action 
on  the  sanctions  It  had  previ- 
ously threatened,  and  for  it  to 
allow  General  Obasanjo  and 
Chief  Abiola  to  be  used  as  bar- 
gaining chips  in  a crude  round 
of  political  gamesmanship 
would  surely  be  unthinkable. 
Merely  asking  to  see  these  im- 
prisoned democrats  is  grossly 
insufficient  Each  is  entitled 
to  his  freedom  immediately. 
Peter  Eigen. 

Chairman.  Transparency 

International  (TD 
Berlin. 

Germany. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent 
by  post  to  1 19  Farringdon  Road, 
London  EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mall  to  lettersitf  guardian.co.uk. 
Please  include  a lull  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  in  e-malled 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear. 


Lodging  doubts 

ONE  would  expect  a I However,  from  my  knowledge  [ tice . . .'*1  would: 
chairman  of  the  of  another  (lower)  Degree  with  Frederick  upholt 

Criminal  Cases  similar  wording,  I suspect  princplesthenhi 

Review  Commission  that  the  wrfters  of  the  article  lent  choice  as  Ch 


ONE  would  expect  a 
chairman  of  the 
Criminal  Cases 
Review  Commission 
to  be  astute,  and  to  have  ex- 
traordinary ability  to  absorb 
and  appreciate  the  signifl-  ' 
cance  of  detail. 

If  Sir  Frederick  Crawford 
(Justice  commission  chief  is 
elite  mason,  August  15)  can 
join  the  Royal  Arch,  arid  rise 
to  the  office  of  Junior  Grand 
Warden  without  according  to 
a Freemasons  spokesman, 
baving  necessarily  read  or  ap- 
preciated a key  membership 
vow,  how  will  be  cope  with  file 
minutiae  of  complicated  crim- 
inal appeals? 

Gary  Slapper  (Dr). 
Staffordshire  University, 

Leek  Road. 

Stoke  on  Trent  ST4  2DF. 

I AM  not  a member  of  Royal 
Arch  so  cannot  comment  on 
your  extract  from  the  alleged 
“Ritual  vow”  of  that  Degree. 


However,  from  my  knowledge 
of  another  Gower)  Degree  with 
similar  wording,  I suspect 
that  the  wrffers  of  the  article 
have  taken  words  out  of  con- 
text. In  the  other  Degree  we 
are  instructed  “not  to  palliate 
or  aggravate  the  offences  of 
your  Brethren,  but  in  the  deci- 
sion of  every  trespass . . .judge 
with  candour,  admonish  with 
friendship  and  reprahflnd 
with  mercy.”  I would  be  sur- 
prised if  the  “vow"  in  the 
higher  Degree  contradicts 
that  of  the  lower  one. 

In  any  event,  not  only  is 
there  nothing  in  Freemasonry 
which  is  incompatible  with 
our  civil,  moral  or  religious 
duties,  but  we  are  expected  to  ! 
be  exemplary  citizens  and  dis-  | 
charge  our  civil  duties  in  pri- 
ority to  our  obligations  to  the 
craft  Our  conduct  should  be 
such  that  “when  a man  is  said 
to  be  a Freemason  the  world 
may  know  that  he  is  one .. . 
whose  hand  is  guided  by  Jus- 


tice. ..”1  would  say  that  if  Sir 
Frederick  upholds  these 
princples  then  he  is  gnexcel- 
lent  choice  as  Chairman  of  tiie 

Commission. 

Joyce  M Arrant. 

1 Summerlee  Gardens, 

East  Finchley, 

London  N29QN- 

CO  an  old  age  pensioner 
^wwith  no  legal  training  or 
experience,  whose  main  claim 
to  feme  is  to  have  been  a will- 
ing executioner  of  the 
■ Thatcher  govei  lament's  . . 
swingeing  cuts  to  the  univer- 
sity system  and  who  contin- 
ued downsizing  Aston  Univer- 
sity during  a period  of 
university  expansion,  is 
deemed  to  be  the  “best  man.  for 
the  job"  as  Chairman  of  the 
Criminal  Cases  Revie  w 
Commission? 

Michael  To  wnson. 

3  College  Manor. 

Druncondra, 

Dublin  9. 


Bite  taste  of  A level  success 


/’"'vUR  society  is  obsessed 
VVwith  success  and  failure, 
we  moan  when  our  Atlanta 
athletes  “tail"  and  condemn 
when  our  youth  succeed.  In  a 
market-driven  education  sys- 
tem, it  is  a prerequisite  to  have 
winners  and  losers.  Asa 
teacher.  I welcome  the  day 
when  we  don't  need  to  have 
failures,  as  this  will  herald  a 
more  egalitarian  society,  not 
the  elitist  one  where  it  is  seen 
as  morally  reprehensible  that 
more  than  a few  should  taste 
success. 

Jason  Todd. 

17  Rymer  Street, 

Herne  Hill, 

London  SE24  ONQ. 

A T LAST  a resounding  en- 

/vdorsementofthe  Govern- 
ment's education  policies — is 
years  of  increasing  A level 
passes.  One  wonders  how  they 
are  going  to  show  the  results  of 
their  treatment  cf  the  NHS  in  a 
similarly  generous  light — 
mass  resurrections  of  our 
dead?  Miraculous  remissions 
of  all  terminal  diseases? 
g Crook 

34  Polwarth  Crescent, 
Edinburgh.  EH11 1HN. 

j UCKY  all  those  A level  stu- 
1 — dents  who’ve  passed  with 
top  grades.  For  those,  like  my 
son,  who  took  the  International 
Baccateurau,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion tf  standards  dropping — 
they  are  maintained  by  Euro- 
peanwide  consensus.  Unfortu- . 
nately,  Britain’s  universities 
still  seem  to  view  fee  IB  with 
suspicion.  Despite  having  to 
take  sis  subjects  rather  than 
three,  which  provide  a much  . 
broader  education,  and  exams 
which  demand,  in  some  cases, 
higher  standards  than  A level, 
colleges  are  asking  for  marks 


above  those  demanded  of  A 
level  students.  When  will  Brit- 
ain realise  that  its  sacred  A 
levels  are  not  the  gold  stan- 
dard? 

Brunhild  de  laMotte. 

11  Dorset  Road, 

London  W54HY. 

A S A student  and  an  aca- 
/vtemic,  I have  been  involved 
in  higher  education  for  over  25 
years,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  I have  concluded  that 
it  is  mainly  the  narrow  focus  of 
the  A level  system  which  has 
caused  English  students  to  fell 
behind  their  European  com- 
petitors. It  results  in  science 
graduates  who  have  difficulty 
in  writing  even  the  simplest  of 
letters,  and  arts  graduates  who 
need  pocket  calculators  for  the 
easiest  of  computations. 

1 would  therefore  earnestly 
implore  policy-makers  to  con- 
sider the  Introduction  of  a 
more  general  secondary  stud- 
ies certificate,  along  the  lines 
of  the  French  Baccalaureator 
the  German  Abitur.  These 
would  not  only  provide  our 
graduates  with  a wider  portfo- 
lio of  knowledge,  but  also  fa- 
cilitate the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents with  other  countries — a 
worthwhile  objective  in  itself! 
Walter  Cairns. 

Broomhurst  Hal 
836  WQmsIow  Road, 
Manchester  M206RP. 


f is  more  marked  than  has 

been  reported.  Of  the  five  suc- 
cessful A level  students  photo- 
graphed in  the  Guardian  cf 
August  16, 100  per  cent  were 
female. 

Anne  Stott 
24,  Clarence  Place, 

Gravesend, 

KentDA121LD. 


Dose  of  Diana  Muddying  BSE 

SO  the  High  Court  has  en-  p\RHarashNarang(Acow 

joined  a papparazzo  to  go  L-/and  bullstory,  G2,  August 

no  nearer  than  300m  to  a 15)  has  done  more  than  anyone 

harassed  Princess.  Can  to  muddy  the  issues  about  BSE. 

harassed  and  Irritated  mem-  In  Russia  in  the  194Qs,  Trofim 

bersofthepublictakeoutan  Lysenko,  a. "barefoot  scientist”, 

inj  auction  to  prevent  the  simLariy  postulated  fencifol 

princess  coming  within  a mile  theories  about  the  genetics  of 
of  a photographer?  wheat  and  potatoes  which  fed  to 

B Thorpe.  destroyed  crops  and  the  exile  trf 

90  Brown  Lane,  geneticists  to  the  gulag. 

Heald  Green,  Robert  Dourmashkin  (Dr). 

Chggrile,  40  Lucerne  Road, 

Cheshire  SK83RA.  London  No  1TZ. 


Ripe  result 

MY  lovely  daughter  is  a 
twin  whose  sibling  was 
miscarried  during  week 
seven  of  pregnancy,  and  my 
wife  has  a non-identical  twin 
sister  as  well  as  an  older  sis- 
ter. When  we  were  consider- 
ing a second  child  it  seemed  to 
me  that  we  stood  a good 
chance  of  repeating  the  femily 
plan  by  successfully  having 
twins  at  the  second  attempt;  a 
blessing  I wanted  to  avoid  for 
various  strongly  held  reasons 
(not  feast  of  which  was  a sin- 
cere concern  to  minimise  our 
family's  burden  on  the 
environment). 

I made  several  enquiries  to 
find  out  what  techniques  or 
procedures  existed  which 
might  have  been  both  feasible 
and  morally  acceptable  to  us, 
bat  was  cold-shouldered  by 
everyone  I asked,  forbid  mg 
our  GP  who  advised  us  to 
“leave  it  all  up  to  God”. 

Perseverance  was  eventu- 
ally regarded  when  a sympa- 
thetic practitioner  at  King’s 
College  hospital  invented  a 
simple,  cheap,  nan-traumatic 
and  non-controversial  proce- 
dure which  had  a 96  per  cent 
chance  of  preventing  non-  - 
Identical  twins.  This  couldn’t 
have  been  simpler:  my  wife’s 
ovary  w»s  crannuH  inrmWH.  . 

ately  prior  to  ovulation,  en- 
abling the  doctor  to  deter1 
mine  that  only  a single  ovum 
was  ripening.  AH  we  had  to  do 

was  what  comes  naturally, 

and  our  son  was  born  nine 

months  later. 

This  happened  two  years 
ago,  and-asfer as  lam  aware 
no  one  else  has  used  this  pro- 
cedure simply  because  it  has 
not  been  publicised.  Recent 
events  have  proved  tint  our 
requirement  was  not  unique, 
and  I am  certain  that  many 
prospective  fathers — and 
some  mothers — would  prefer 
to  do  what  we  did  rather  than ' 
“leave  tt  all  up  to  God”.  This 

"treatment”  costs  as  little  as 
£70  and  should  be  Just  as 
much  a part  of  family  plan- 
ning as  con  traception  and  fer- 
tility treatment 
My  wjfeandl  would  be- 
happy  to  pass  on  the  relevant 
details  to  any  prospective 
parent  who  considers  them- 
selves to  be  in  a similar 
predicament 
Quentin  Halfyard. 

High  Street 
Hemel  Hempstead, 

Herts  HP13AE. 


Lessons  on  how  to  become  a 
member  of  the  big  wide  world 

V/OURreport (Teachers  j dence,  understanding  anc 

I reject  moral  classes.  I social  skills. 


August  14)  slates  that  personal 
and  social  education  lessons 
now  taught  in  schools  are 
“widely  despised  by  pupils” . 

. If  this  somewhat  negative 
view  is  the  case,  it  is  a shame 
and  a waste  that  a valuable  slot 
in  a crowded  curriculum  is  not 
being  used  more  effectively. 
Meanwhile,  pupils  are  leaving 
school  with  little  knowledge  or 
unriprsfemding  ofhowthe  in- 
stitutions erf  a democratic  soci- 
ety work,  where  they  belong  in 
it,  and  how  th^y  can  ^ 
contribute. 

The  Citizenship  Foundation 
produces  course  materials  and 
organises  activities  such  as 
mock  trials  and  parliamentary 
sessions  which  can  help  pre- 
pare students  for  life  post- 
schooL  From  our  wide  contact 
with  schools,  we  know  that 
many  use  these  in  PSE  ses- 
sions; but  until  there  is  dedi- 
cated time  in  the  curriculum 
for  a programme  of  citizenship 
education,  its  delivery  will  be 
.haphazarcL 
JOn  Newton. 

Citizenship  Foundation, 

Weddel  House. 

13  West  Smithfield, 

London  EClA  9HY. 

‘T'EACHERS’  leaders  should 
I think  again  before  dismiss- 
ing proposals  for  pupils  to  do 
community  service.  There  is 
strong  evidence  that  young 
people  gain  enormous  benefit 
from  voluntary  action  in  tiie  ! 
community,  growing  in  confi-  ! 


dence,  understanding  and 
social  skills. 

Community  service  is  an 
out-dated  concept  with  under- 
tones of  “do-gooding”  but  vol- 
untary action  based  on  local 
needs  and  problems  identified 
by  young  people  and  then  de- 
signed and  delivered  by  them . 
can  be  a powerful  practical 
reinforcement  of  classroom 
lessons. 

Schools  have  a broader  role 
titan  preparing  young  people 
for  higher  education  or  the 
workplace.  Only  through 
direct  experience  in  the  qom- > 
munity  will  young  people 
learn  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship. 

Terry  Cane. 

Projects  manager. 

The  National  Youth  Agency. 
17-23  Albion  Street, 

Leicester  LEl  6GD . 

CROM  our  partnerships  with 
I over  3,500  schools  and  col- 
leges nationwide,  we  see  how 
community  service  learning, 
as  apart  of  the  existing  curric- 
ulum, both  raises  educational 
achievement  and  increases 
social  cohesion.  In  English  les- 
sons. students  produce  talking 
newspapers  for  the  blind.  In 
Environmental  Studies,  they 
organise  recycling  schemes 
and  History  lessons  are  en- 
riched by  talking  with  local  el- 
dere,  discussing  issues  such  as 
living  through  two  world  wars. 
Elisabeth  Hoodless. 
Executive  Director.CS  V. 

237  Perrtonvllle  Road, 

London  N19NJ. 


Getting  the  Big  Mac  they  deserve 


■ sympathy  fortixe  members  of 
Michael  Portillo’s  constitu- 
ency party  who  are  opposing 
McDonald’s  building  a drive- 
thru  restaurant  As  Canserva- 
tivesthey  should  realise  that 
the  free-market  economy  is 
concerned  with  the  interests  of 
business  first  and  people 
second.  They  have  actively 
supported  a party  which  has 
awarded  countless  scandalous 
planning  applications  across 
tiie  country,  often  in  the  teeth 


A Country  Diary 


LONGDENDALE:  Going  up 
from  the  narrow  lane  at  Ana- 
field,  dead-end  for  motors. 

gateway  to  better  things  for 
pedestrians,  we  crossed  the 

dry  heather-banks  overlook- 
ing sultry  Ogden  Clough  and 
turned  across  towards  the  - 

blue  glint  cf  the  Swineshaw 
Reservoirs.  Curlews  were 
calling  as  we  came  to  the 
watershed  and  approached  the 
brown  col  ofPackSaddle.  Up 
hereonthe  breezy  summit  of 
HoIImgworthall  Moor  there 
wereno  fries;  only  the 
welcome  north-western  pros- 
pect across  Greater  Mancbes. 

ter  to  the  blue  profile  ofWin- 

terHflL 

Nexttnonffisees  the  cente- 
nary of  the  Winter  Hill 
Trespass  when  Colonel  Rich- 
ard Ainsworth  decided  to  stop 
access  to  the  1.408  feet  sum- 
mit Bolton  folk  were  outraged 
and 25,000  of  them  marched  to 
the  top  on  three  separate 
weekends.  Despite  all  the  huff- 
ing and  puffing,  public  access 
wasn’t  ever  fully  achieved  but 
these  days  anyone  can  go 
there  without  hindrance. 

Back  the  other  way,  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  our  moor,  we 


aflocai  opposition.  There  is 
also  a whiff  of  snobbery  about 
the  whole  thing:  no  doubt 
these  people  regard  burgers  as 
something  terribly  working- 
class.  They  deserve  their  drive- 

thru  restaurant  it  should  act  ■ 
as  a permanent  reminder  that 
they  have  promoted  a party 
that  endorses  the  cheapening 
of  our  society. 

David  James, 

1 Lrnchfarm, 

Wytham, 

Oxford  OX2  8QP 


cxnild  see,  not  far  below,  the 
frees  and  buildings  marking 
the  site  of  ancient  HoUing- 
worth  Hall.  Built  on  the  site  of 
an  Important  Norman  hunt- 
tog  lodge  of  the  PeverUs  in 
1640  this  grand  stone  man- 
sion looked  straight  up  Long' 
Jendateto  the  tabletops  of 
Black  MUJ land  Bleaklow.  Up 
to  his  death  in  1865  it  was  the 
home  of  reclusive  Robert  de 
HoUrngworth;  purchased  for 
the  house  was 

riPWllocelu  a « 


Waterworks  '‘to  safeguard 
the  purity  of  water”  (the 
usual  pathetic  excuse  for  cor- 
porate vandalism). 

Before  leaving  our  moor- 
top  perch,  summer  haunt  of 
toe  piping  curlew  under  cu- 
mulus cloud-islets.  we  looked 

back  once  more  to  Winter 
HUi,  remembering  that  a 
weekend  of  celebrations  Is 
Phoned  (September  6th-6th) 
to  mark  that  centenary  tres- 
pass — there’ll  be  a mass  walk 
to  the  summit  and  a plaque 
will  be  unveiled  at  SmithUl 
Hail — Colonel  Ainsworth’s 
former  home! 

ROGER  REDFERN 


PHOTOGRAPH  DAVID  Si U. IT OE 


Rowers  Steven  Redgrave  and  Matthew  Pinsent  were  our  only  true  champions  in 
Atlanta  — Redgrave’s  fourth  successive  triumph.  So  why  are  they  so  miserable? 


Bronzed  off  with 
the  golden  boys 


The 
Joanna 
Coles 
Interview 


Suppose  for  a 

moment  that  I had 
been  sent  to  inter- 
view a rival  jour- 
nalist on  a rival 
newspaper  who 
had  just  published  a collection 
of  interviews  so  insightful  and 
amusing  that  it  had  earned 
him  or  her  several  million 
pounds,  and  a permanent 
place  at  the  top  of  the  bestseller 
list 

It  would  not  necessarily  be 
the  most  auspicious  of  meet- 
ings and  the  reader  might  be 
right  to  feel  suspicious  if  we 
didn't  get  on.  I am  prepared  to 
admit  I would  probably  arrive 
Already  grey  with  envy,  take 
copious  acerbic  notes  on  how 
tastelessly  they  had  spent 
their  dosh,  while  at  tl>e  same 
time  trying  to  squeeze  out  the 
tiniest  morsel  of  advice  on  how 
I might  replicate  their  success. 

It’s  rare,  but  sometimes 
there  is  an  inherent  conflict 
between  Interviewer  and  in- 


terviewee. There  was.  how- 
ever, no  conflict  where  Brit- 
ain’s Olympic  rowers  and  sole 
gold  medalists,  Steven  Red- 
grave and  Matthew  Pinsent, 
were  concerned.  I have  never 
harboured  secret  longings  to 
be  an  Olympic  rower  and.  as  I 
watched  them  throttle  the  Aus- 
tralians into  second  place,  I 
was  shouting  wild  encourage- 
ment at  my  television  set. 

Yes,  yes,  add  their  agent 
they'd  be  happy  to  chat  and 
liked  being  interviewed 
together.  Steven  was  just  back 
from  his  holiday  in  Florida 
and  feeling  rested  after  their 
triumph.  I dismissed  die  tab- 
loid reports,  which  claimed  on 
Tuesday  that  Redgrave  was 
annoyed  John  Major  hadn’t 
sent  him  a congratulatory  fax. 

I was  going  to  meet  two  sport- 
ing giants  and  I was  realty 
looking  forward  to  it 

By  the  time  our  40-minule 
meeting  was  over,  I have  never 
been  so  glad  to  leave  an  inter- 
view in  my  life. 

Hello,  says  Steven  Redgrave, 
looking  at  his  watch.  He  will 
look  at  his  watch  more  than  18 
times  in  the  next  40  minutes, 
pretty  much  every  time  t ask 
him  a question  and  certainly 
every  time  his  partner,  Mat- 
thew Pinsent,  bothers  to 
answer  one.  Never  mtnd.  I 
don't  know  this  yet,  and  am 
still  enthusiastic  as  we  sit  in 
the  lobby  of  toe  Tangham  Hil- 
ton waiting  for  Matthew,  who 
is  on  his  way.  As  we  wait,  Red- 


grave shows  me  toe  medal  and 
1 enthuse. 

He  shrugs,  apparently 
bored.  Oh  well.  I think  to  my- 
self, he’s  entitled  to  be  blase,  he 
must  have  dons  this  hundreds 
cf  times  and  he  does  have 
three  more  at  home.  He  seems 
dour,  unpleasant  even,  and  I 
wonder  if  it’s  because  no  one 
seems  to  recognise  him.  But 
then  we  are  surrounded  by  for- 
eign tourists .. . Next  he 
remarks  he  hasn’t  eaten  lunch 
because  he’s  no  longer  in 
training  and  anyway  he’s  not 
hungry.  So  I put  the  underly- 
ing surliness  down  to  low 

blood  sugar. 

Besides,  I hadn’t  expected  to 
meet  Mr  Cheerful.  After  the  - 
final,  I remember  being  non- 
plussed by  his  terse  announce- 
ment 'Tve  had  enough.  If  any- 
one sees  me  near  a boat  will 
they  please  shoot  me?"  Consid- 
ering he  had  just  entered 
Olympic  history  as  only  toe 
fourth  man  to  win  tour  consec- 
utive gold  medals,  it  seemed 
unnecessarily  graceless.  But 
hem  1 reckoned  he  was  proba- 
bly exhausted. 

I remember  too  that  even  the 
BBC’s  voraciously  persuasive 
Dan  Topolski  struggled  in 
their  gold-medal  interview.  Oh 
well  at  least  25-year-old  Mat- 
thew, toe  younger  of  the  two. 

cheered  as  they  hit  the  finish- 
ing line  and  I discard  my 
doubts  as  he  arrives  and  we  go 
downstairs  to  take  photos. 

Understandably,  few  people 


Please  could  you  stop 
picking  on  us  Masons? 

MICHAEL  HIGHAM  says  the  Justice  Commission  won’t 
be  compromised  by  Sir  Frederick  Crawford’s  craft 


FREEMASONRY’S 
critics  have  seized 
upon  the  Tact  that  Sir 
Frederick  Crawford 
— who  was  appointed  to 
chair  the  Criminal  Cases 
Review  Commission — is  a 
Freemason.  They  assume 
that  because  he  is  a Freema- 
son he  is  compromised,  as  is 
the  Commission. 

As  pi-oof  for  this,  they 
repeat  the  erroneous  claim 

that  Freemasons  ore  sworn 
to  protect  each  other 
regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances. They  are  wrong. 
TheobllBiition  which  a 
Master  Mason  takes,  states 
specifically  "my  breast 
shall  be  the  sacred  reposi- 
tory of  his  secrets  w hen  en- 
trusted to  mf ’OT*'  --m^- 
der.  treason. 

other  otVenees  c*»nin*r>  to 


♦h«»  laws  of  God  and  the  or- 
dinances of  the  realm  being 
at  all  times  most  especially 
excepted”.  So  ifa  Freema- 
son docs  protect  a brother 
who  has  broken  the  law.  he 
is  not  only  breaking  the  law 
himself  but  also  breaking 
his  Masonic  obligation. 

A new  twist  has  been 
added  to  this  in  the  past  few 
days  by  the  publication  — in 
part  and  ont  of  context— of 
an  obscure  piece  of  Masonic 
prose  which  appears  as  the 
appendix  to  one  of  toe  many 
published  rituals  of  Roy81 
Arch  Masonry.  Itisun- 
known  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Freemasons- 

As  quoted,  it  appearsto 
bear  out  the  myth  that  Free- 
masons help  each  other  in 
an  Immoral  way.  In™°leXt' 
however,  the  passage  em- 


I 


phasises  toe  promise  of  the 
Master  Mason’s  obligation, 
paraphrased  into  modem 
English,  It  says  that  a Free- 
mason’s behaviour  towards 
a brother  who  has  erred 
should  be  "tactfully  to 
fominri  Wm  pfhlS&ilillgS 
and  to  help  him  to  improve, 
so  that  if  he  is  accused  of 
wrongdoing  or  has  acted 
badly  he  will  reduce  undue 
criticism  by  acknowledging 
bis  responsibility.” 

The  piece  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  advice  should  be 
applied  to  all  people  and  not 
just  to  Freemasons-  Freema- 
sons know  that  their  duties 
are  to  God.  the  law.  their 
Camilles,  their  jobs  and  to 
society  in  general.  Any  duty 
they  might  feel  toes’  have  to 
another  Freemason  comes  a 
long  way  after  that. 


like  having  their  photo  taken 
and  it  is  quite  common  for  in- 
terviewees to  protest  Red- 
grave and  Pinsent  do  not  pro- 
test, but  they  begin  to  radiate  a 
sort  of  non-specific  hostility. 
Neither  of  them  say  anything 
for  the  entire  10  minutes.  In- 
stead, they  maintain  a sullen, 
dour  silence  which  infects  the 
room.  1 can  almost  see  Red- 
grave’s mood  deteriorating  in 
front  of  me.  It  seems  no  coinci- 
dence that  toe  hotel's  PR  man- 
ager suddenly  bursts  in  and 
demands  to  know  what  are  we 
doing. 

I explain  we  are  photograph- 
ing Britain's  Olympic-  winning 
oarsmen.  Nobody  tells  me  any- 
thing. toe  grumbles,  tossing  a 
cursory  “congratulations” 
over  her  shoulder  on  the  way 
out  Can  you  get  a bit  closer 
together,  the  photographer 
asks  gently?  The  two  men 
flinch 

We  troop  upstairs  to  Mat- 
thew’s suite  and  arrange  our- 
selves in  the  sctfa  bit 

“Did  you  see  Sharron  Davies 
is  presmiting  The  Big  Break- 
fast now."  says  Pinsent  6ft 
Sins  and  grating  the 
doorframe. 

“Yeah,  but  only  because  she 
got  booted  off  Gladiators," 
retorts  Redgrave  sourly. 

So,  I begin  brightly,  as  Pin- 
sent promptly  disappears  into 
the  bedroom.  Where  does  your 
extraordinary  motivation 
come  from? 

“It  comes  from  within. ’’ says 


Michael  Higham  . . . 'hard 
to  change  misconceptions* 

Freemasons  also  know — 
and  are  told  on  at  least  six 
occasions  during  toe  cere- 
monies they  go  through — 
that  using  their  Masonic 
membership  to  gain  any 
sort  of  advantage  for  them- 
selves or  anyone  else  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  and  spirit 
of  Freemasonry.  If  anyone 
does  try  to  use  it  in  that  way 
he  will  become  subject  to 
Masonic  discipline  and  de- 
pending on  the  seriousness 
of  his  offence  will  either 


Redgrave,  in  a voice  so  flat  I 
fear  he  may  be  deflating  on  the 
spot  "You  set  yourself  targets. 
We  had  an  ability  and  found  a 
sport  we  were  good  at  We 
wanted  to  take  it  as  high  as  we 
could.  The  highest  thing  is  the 
Olympic  Games." 

Would  you  agree,  I ask  Pin- 
sent as  he  saunters  back  in. 
wrestling  with  the  zip  on  his 
suit  bag-  “Yeah,  sure,"  he 
shrugs,  though  I am  not  con- 
vinced he  heard  Redgrave’s 
answer.  “We  set  our  goal  after 
Barcelona  to  win  Atlanta." 

What  is  it  about  rowing  that 
they  like? 

Pinsent  (Foldinga  pair  of 
blue  chinos.)  "There  must  be 
an  end  result” 

Redgrave:  “We  bate  the 
training,  the  grind,  the  day  in, 
day  out  It's  the  goal." 

But  if  you  hate  it,  and  the 
goal  comes  round  only  once 
every  four  years,  is  it  worth 
spending  your  life  on  it? 

Pinsent  (Grimly)  “It’s  a 
great  achievement" 

Redgrave:  (Dully.)  "Yes  it’s 
worth  the  sacrifice.  I’ve  won  it 
four  times.  You  to  ink  ‘ Well, 
what  else  could  1 be  doing?'" 

What  do  they  think  about 
when  they're  rowing?" 
Redgrave:  "Your  mind  tends  to 
drift  on  to  all  sorts  of  things. 
One  of  the  skills  of  being  a top 
sportsmen  is  the  powers  of  con- 
centration, we  can  concentrate 
much  longer  than  other  people. 
It's  the  quality  of  training." ' 

Do  they  talk  to  each  other 
when  they  train? 

Redgrave:  (Glancing  at 
watch.)  "When  we’re  doing 
heavy  weight  sessions.” 

What  sort  of  things  do  they 
talk  about  or  say? 

Pinsent:  "Like  'Shit  this  is 
hard’." 

I know  what  he  means.  We 
are  getting  nowhere.  I have  no 
rapport  with  either  of  them, 
but  more  importantly  they' ap- 
pear to  have  no  rapport  with 
each  other.  I suspect  they  have 
spent  too  long  rowing  up  and 
down  the  river,  staring  at  toe 
back  of  each  other's  head.  Hav- 
ing finished  packing  his  over- 
night bag.  Pinsent  is  now  plun- 


have  his  membership  sus- 
pended or  will  be  thrown 
out.  The  published  proceed- 
ings of  the  Grand  Lodge 
show  that  the  discipline 
process  is  used  when  mem- 
bers do  unfortunately  err. 

Sir  Frederick’s  Masonic 
membership  is  a matter  of 
public  record.  His  appoint- 
ment to  head  toe  Commis- 
sion was  made  under  toe 
new  rules  laid  down  Nolan, 
so  toe  Home  Office  will  pre- 
sumably have  enquired  into 
his  outside  interests  and 
been  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  conflict  of  interest. 

Sir  Frederick,  like  any 
other  Freemason  holding 
public  office,  will  know  that 
if  a situation  arises  in  which 
there  could  be  even  a mini- 
mal public  perception  that 
Freemasonry  might  be  in- 
volved In  what  was  being  In- 
vestigated. he  must  declare 
an  interest  and  then  with- 
draw. It  will  be  a very  sad 
thing  for  public  life  if  hon- 
ourable men  are  to  be  de- 
nied public  office  simply  be- 
cause one  of  their  spare- 
time  interests  is 
Freemasonry.  We  know 
only  too  well  how  difficult  it 
is  to  change  public 
misconceptions. 

For  over  a decade  we  have 


dering  the  complimentary 
supply  of  Hilton  Humbugs.  I 
try  again.  Now  that  Redgrave 
is  throwing  in  the  oare.  how  do 
they  both  feel  about  the  end  of 
such  a successful 
partnership?" 

Pinsent  (Noisily  crunching 
humbug.)  “It  was  good  while  it 
lasted.  You  can't  be  sad  about 
it.” 

Do  they  socialise  together? 

Redgrave:  “Yeah." 

Pinsent  "Well  we  will  do 
now.” 

What  do  you  like  about  each 
other?  S ilence.  I turn  to  Red- 
grave who  is  looking  at  his 
watch.  What  do  you  like  about 
Matthew? 

Redgrave:  (Bored.)  “He’s 
good fun." 

Matthew.  I continue,  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  he  is  ignoring 
me.  what  do  you  like  about 
Steve  (who  is  glancing  at  his 
watch  again)? 

Pinsent  "The  fact  he  thinks 
along  the  same  lines  as  me.” 

Pinsent  has  tired  of  the  free 
humbugs  and  is  now  flicking 
through  a copy  of  The  Hilton 
Guest  I resist  my  desire  to 
snatch  it  from  his  hand  and 
demand,  like  a teacher,  that  he 
pay  attention.  Instead.  I ask 
him  how.  rowing  full-time 
since  Barcelona,  they  have 
coped  financially?  He  explains 
that  a series  of  sponsorship 
deals  means  they  have  a salary 
of  around  £25.000  each  a year, 
which  seems  awfully  low  when 
compared  to  other  world-class 
athletes.  Linford  Christie. 

Alan  Shearer . . .Do  they  think 
this  disparity  unfair? 

Redgrave  folds  his  arms  and 
stares  crossly:  "We  enjoy  doing 
what  we’re  doing  and  being 
successful.  1 wouldn’t  have 
changed  anything.” 

Do  they  have  any  advice  for 
younger  rowers  hoping  to  fol- 
low in  their  wake? 

Pinsent  “Not  really.” 

Who  are  their  sporting 
heroes? 

Pinsent  "Anyone  who  in 
some  ways  dedicates  them- 
selves to  sport” 

Redgrave1:  “And  uses  the  tal- 
ent they’ve  got" 


had  a deliberate  policy  of 
openness.  Membership  is 
not  secret.  Oar  rules  and 
aims  and  relationships  have 
been  in  the  public  domain 
for  generations.  Many  Ma- 
sonic centres  have  open 
days  and  are  used  by  their 
local  communities  as  social 
centres.  There  is  a vast 
amount  of  literature  on 
Freemasonry  aval  table  in 
libraries. 

There  are  contacts  avail- 
able for  anyone  to  find  out 
about  Freemasonry.  And  as 
the  media  know  well  when 
anything  comes  up  there 
are  spokesmen  available  for 
comment  or  interview. 

What  saddens  Freemasons 
is  toe  repetition  of  old 
myths  which  they  know  to 
be  demonstrably  untrue. 
Critical  commentators  In 
the  last  few  days  have  been 
careful  to  say  that  they  are 
not  artaclti  ng  the  personal 
integrity  of  Sir  Frederick 
Crawford. 

Freemasons  would  say 
that  not  only  are  they  doing 
that  but  they  are  attacking 
the  integrity  of  Freemasons 
In  general. 


Michael  Higham  is  Grand 
Secretary  ot  the  United  Grand 
Lodge  of  England. 


Do  they  have  anyone  spe- 
cific in  mind? 

Redgrave:  "Not  really;  I 
can’t  think  of  anyone.” 

They  are  similarly  unillu- 
minating when  it  comes  to  toe 
issue  cf  British  sport  We 
traipse  through  familiar  terri- 
tory, none  of  it  worth  repeat- 
ing. I try  less  familiar  terri- 
tory, hobbies,  sacrifice, 
failure,  none  of  that  worth 
repeating  either.  I am  desper- 
ate to  leave  but  I would  like  to 
know  what  toe  monosyllabic 
Redgrave  plans  to  do  next? 

Redgrave:  "We  have  a lot  of 
media  work  coming  in." 

What  sort  erf  media  work? 

Redgrave:  “Appearances, 
speeches." 

Are  you  any  good  at  it,  1 
demand  incredulously? 

Redgrave:  ‘Tve  been  doing  it 
quite  well  for  the  last  eight 
years.  Fd  be  surprised  if  more 
doesn't  come  along.  ” 

Well,  what  sort  of  media 
work  would  he  like  to  do  in  an 
ideal  world? 

He  looks  blankly.  Across  the 
room.  Pinsent  has  chucked  the 
magazine  and  is  busy  blowing 
loudly  through  the  holes  in  his 
room  key.  I glance  back  to 
Redgrave  who,  amazingly,  is 
apparently  struggling  to  say 


something  of  his  own  volition. 

Redgrave:  (Slowly)  “1  have 
to  decide  what  to  do  for  the . . .*' 

Pinsent  (Interrupting) . . . 
For  the  rest  of  your  life." 

Redgrave:  ‘Its  something  I 
don't  want  to  rush  into.  Row- 
ing's been  my  life  for  the  last  20 
years." 

Is  that  why  he  was  so 
grumpy  at  the  end  of  the  race? 

Redgrave:*' We  told  everyone 
from  Barcelona  that  the  27th  of 
July  was  when  we  were  going 
to  win  in  Atlanta.  We'd  told  all 
these  people  we’d  win.  There 
wasn’t  the  elation  of  thinking 
you  might  get  silver  and  walk- 
ing away  with  the  gold.  We  ex- 
pected to  do  tt." 

I have  to  get  out  There's  no 
doubting  their  achievement 
but  I can  bear  their  palapable 
unhappiness  no  longer. 

“Interrogation  over,”  I smile 
bleakly,  as  I make  for  the  door. 

In  the  Uft  Pinsent  suddenly 
reaches  down  into  my  bag,  and 
unasked,  grabs  some  loose  cut- 
tings I have  photocopied  as 
part  of  my  research.  The  head- 
line reads  “Men  of  Iron”. 

“Oh  Men  of  Iron,  are  we?”  he 
guffaws,  as  be  stuffs  the  cut- 
tings back. 

“Men  ctf  iron."  I murmur 
softly.  “Men  of  iron.” 
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MICHAEL  BILLINGTON  says  that  the  supeih  work  at  the  Traverse  rebuts 
George  Steiner’s  criticism  that  the  arts  are  no  longer  morally  enriching 

Why  Steiner  is  wrong 


GEORGE  Steiner 
set  the  agenda  for 
the  Edinburgh 
week.  Not  so 
much  because  of 
his  widely  reported  suggestion 
that  the  Festival  should  self- 
destruct;  more  because  of  his 

disturbing  observation  that 

artistic  excellence  has  less  and 
leas  connection  with  decency 
and  progress.  As  he  bluntly 
said:  “Great  musical  perfor- 
mances. art  exhibitions, 
drama  festivals.  architecture 
haw  not  only  co-existed  with 
political  madness,  they  have 
adorned  and  celebrated  it" 
Steiner's  point  was  uncan- 
nily echoed  in  the  most  impor- 
tant and  moving  event  I saw 
all  week:  a performance  of 
Wallace  Shawn’s  The  Fever  by 
a compelling  Canadian  ac- 
tress, Clare  Coulter,  which 
dominated  an  exceptionally 
strong  programme  at  the  Tra- 
verse Theatre.  Sliawn  wrote 
his  90-minute  monologue  in 


1990  and  initially  performed  it 
to  people's  apartments  before 
it  became  a public  event  In 
essence,  it  is  the  testament  of  a 
guilt-ridden  liberal  who,  in 
the  course  of  a visit  to  a Third 
World  country,  is  forced  to 
Question  all  the  assumptions 
of  his  existence:  that  a belief 
in  beauty,  art  personal  de- 
cency, private  fulfilment  and 
political  gradualism  will 
somehow  make  the  world  a 
better  place.  It  is  the  perfect 
play  for  a Festival  based  on 
the  humanist  premise  that  by 
confronting  great  art,  we  are 
morally  and  spiritually 
enriched. 

Shawn's  point  is  similar  bo 
that  made  in  Pinter’s  recent 
political  plays:  that  our  cele- 
bration of  life  coexists  with 
atrocities  carried  out  in  the 
name  of  democracy  and 
that  our  western  comfort  de-  | 
pends  on  the  existence  of 
global  poverty.  The  words  I 

sting  because  they  have  the  I 


subtlety  of  poetry  rather  than 
the  bluntness  of  polemic  And 
dare  Coulter,  who  sits  there 
in  a plain  black  dress,  seems  to 
be  speaking  directly  to  each  of 
us.  That  the  words  come  from 
theheartwasconflrmedbya 
tiny  moment  when  a member 

nf  giirtipnra  waR  overcome 

by  a coughing  fit,  the  actress 
lent  across  and  offered  her  a 
glass  of  water.  The  gesture 
both  destroyed  the  artificial 
boundary  between  art  arid  life 
and  demonstrated  the  paradox 
at  the  heart  of  Shawn's  master- 
piece:  that  liberal  decency 
may  be  insufficient  in  a barba- 
rous universe  but  is  also  not 
yet  extinct 

Shawn's  play  rattles  our 
conscience  because  it  asks 
whether  our  comforts  are 
based  on  other  people's  miser- 
ies. The  same  question  lies  at 
the  heart  of  another  play  that 
adorns  the  Traverse  pro- 
gramme: The  Architect  by  the  : 
young  Scottish  writer  David 


Choreographer  Jiri  Kylian  resembles  a child  pulling 
apart  a perfect  toy,  says  JUDITH  MACKRELL 

Dancing  in  the  dark 


Jmi  K YUAN'S  fleet  of 
power  dancers  have 
only  appeared  In  Brit- 
ain twice  in  the  past  20 
years,  so  when  many  people 
last  saw  them  they  were  still 
performing  in  the  style  exem- 
plified by  Kylian’s  1978  Sym- 
phony Of  Psalms.  This  clas- 
sic, which  dominated 
Neder  lands  Dans  Theater’s 
opening  programme  in  Edin- 
burgh this  week,  has  the  dan- 
cers dipping  and  soaring  on 
the  wings  of  exalted  emotion, 
their  bodies  arching  gor- 
geously towards  ecstasy  or 
plumbing  reckless  depths  and 
their  limbs  coiling  through 
an  apparently  unstoppable 
flow  of  dance. 

It's  a luxuriant,  full-bodied 
style  that  has  moulded  NUT’S 
astonishing  group  of 
thoroughbred  performers  for 
years,  creating  bodies  that 
an?  violently  supple  to  Ky- 
lian's  every  rhetorical  de- 
mand while  being  elegantly, 
graciously  honed.  But  Ky- 
lian's  work  has  moved  on  — 
ostensibly  towards  a more 
fashionable  post-modernism 
but  actually  into  a phase  that 
resembles  3 kid  pulling  apart 
a perfect  toy.  Most  of  his  work 
is  all  in  bits.  In  Bella  Figure 
<1995)  the  score  is  a ragbag  of 
excerpts  ransacked  from  a va- 
riety of  scores  while  the  cho- 
reography's juicy  swirls  of 


Khu-Gam 

OR  .AN  exemplary  lesson 
in  movie  high  passion. 
Set  during  the  world  war 
two.  director  Euthan  Muk- 
dasnnit's  sumptuous  Thai 
epic  ticks  all  the  right 
boxes:  the  photography  Is 
rich,  music  swells,  cruelty 
vk*s  with  bravery,  and 
young  love,  naturally, 
brings  grief. 

The  beautiful  Unsum  la  In 
lias  two  men  in  her  life:  her 
sweeheart.  away  fighting, 
and  an  occupying  Japanese, 
her  allegiances  variously 
swayed  by  desire,  duty  and 
politics.  Cutting-edge  It’s 


dance  are  constantly  being 
wrenched  apart  into  dis- 
jointed fidgets  and  blips.  As 
the  dancers  move,  blank-faced 
and  beautiful  through  a 
series  of  wildly  erratic  en- 
counters, they  don't  know  tf 
they  are  soft  pom  fantasies, 
religious  acolytes  or  stage 
hands. 

For  Kylian  also  can't  leave 
his  set  alone.  The  performers 
are  not  allowed  to  dance  for 
long  but  have  to  keep  drag- 
ging the  curtains  backwards 
and  forwards,  dodging  de- 
scending lighting  rigs  and 
changing  outfits.  These  are 
devices  with  which  Kylian 
claims  to  be  "addressing  the 
ambiguity  of  aesthetics,  per- 
formances and  dreams",  but 
they  are  actually  depress- 
ingly  obvious  gimmicks  al- 
ready well  worked  by  other 
choreographers  like  De  Keers- 
maekerand  Forsythe. 

What  is  so  exasperating 
about  Kylian  in  his  current 
mode  is  that  there  are  mo- 
ments in  each  work  where  the 
dance  is  extraordinary — a 
whirling  saturnine  male  solo 
in  Whereabouts  Unknown 
(1993)  where  the  dance  sparks 
and  dazzles  like  rogue  elec- 
tricity, or  passages  of  breath- 
takingly  subtle  rhythmic  play 
in  Failing  Angels  (1989)  where 
the  eye  is  tricked  and  seduced 
by  unpredictable  mutations 


not,  but  when  convention  is 
done  so  well,  who  needs  a 
revolution? 

□ At  Fllmhouse  (0131-228  2688). 
8pm,  Sunday 


Robert  razes 

THEATRE 

Judith 

LOVE  takes  many  forms 
and  is  full  of  possibilities 
in  Howard  Barker’s  chal- 
lenging. meaty  re-telling  of 
the  apocryphal  story  of  Ju- 
dith, an  agent  of  the  Israeli 
state  who,  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  seduces  and  slays 
the  enemy  general 
Holofemes. 


in  a perfect  pattern.  This  man 
can  make  dance  to  jolt  you  out 
of  your  chair,  but  then  he  just 
loses  Interest  In  some  works 
he  goes  stumbling  after  some 
heady  philosphy,  leaving  the 
dance  fo  {founder -in  a bog  of 
self-important  empty  ges- 
tures. In  others  he’s  bamboo- 
zled by  stage  tricks  like  ampli- 
fied floors,  floating  ball  gowns 
and  bubbles.  And  in  others  he 
strains  for  a comedy,  heavy- 
footed  camp  or  cod  burlesque 
that  makes  his  gloriously 
grown  up  dancers  look  simply 
infantile. 

The  two  Edinburgh  pro- 
grammes are  wall  to  wall  Ky- 
lian, with  the  exception  of 
Start  To  Finish  (1996)  by  com- 
pany member  Paul  Lightfbot 
This,  like  much  of  Lightfoofs 
work.  Is  visibly  stamped  by 
Kylian’s  style.  Though  the 
movement  is  chunkier  it  has 
the  same  mix  of  super  fluent 
phrasing  and  tricksy  turn- 
abouts and  it  shares  the  same 
obsession  with  special  effects. 
Lighted  arrows  thus  periodi- 
cally flash  to  tell  us  what  dan- 
cers to  focus  an,  and  a video 
screen  plays  a clip  from  the 
film  Nosferatu.  It’s  all  so  need- 
less that  you  don't  even 
bother  to  ask  why.  You  just 
look  at  these  fabulous  dancers 
and  wish  their  choreogra- 
phers would  treat  them  more 
like  serious  human  beings. 


Desire  Is  like  the  blade  of 
a sword,  sharp  and  deadly, 
as  Judith,  tranformed  by 
the  possibility  of  love,  hesi- 
tates before  being  tricked 
by  her  Ideologue  servant 
into  delivering  the  final 
bloody  blow. 

As  usual  Barker  lends  his 
arguments  — here  weighing 
love  and  desire  against  be- 
trayal, violence  and  de- 
struction, an  Intense  poetic 
force,  and  be  directs  this 
beautifully  acted  vision  of 
heaven  and  bell  with  a se- 
ductive simplicity.  A sharp 
cut  above  the  rest  of  the 
Fringe. 

□ Continues  until  Sunday  at  The 
Traverse  (0131-228  1404) 

Lyn  Gardner 


Greig.  The  hero  is  an  Edin- 
burgh architect  who  has 
achieved  status  and  comfort 
by  building  sixties  tower- 
blocks  that  are  now  falling 
apart  He  is  asked,  by  a peti- 
tioning tenant,  to  assist  in 
their  demolition  at  the  same 
time  as  his  personal  life  is  in 

ruins:  his  wife  abandons  him 
while  his  son  and  daughter 
turn  into  hapless  fugitives. 

Greig's  play  is  much  more 
than  a fogpaytsh  attack  on  mod- 
ern architecture.  It  is  a study 
in  the  way  private  dreams 
turn  into  public  nightmares. 
The  architect  niahwg  that  his 
original  concept  of  terraced 
towers  was  loosely  based  on 
Stonehenge:  a tenant  who 
lives  in  his  decasting  mon- 
strosities tells  him,  "You 
weren't  asked  to  design 
houses,  you  were  asked  to 
house  people." 

Greig’s  play  is  a touch  sche- 
matic in  the  way  it  shows  the 
master-builder's  family  disin- 


tegrating like  his  civic  archi- 
tecture. But  the  production  by 
Philip  Howard,  who  succeeds 
Ian  Brown  as  director  of  the 
Traverse  in  October,  kept  me 
engrossed  and  a good  perfor- 
mance by  Alexander  Morton 
as  the  guilty  hero  is  accompa- 
nied by  oustanding  ones  from 
Tom  Smith  as  his  screwed  up 
son  and  from  John  Stahl  as  a 
decent  truckdriver  who  be- 
friends his  runaway  daughter. 

Big  issues  permeate  all  the 
Traverse  plays.  Chris  Han- 
nan’s erratically  exuberant 
new  comedy.  Shining  Souls, 

surveys  the  spiritual  chaos  of 
modern  life.  Set  in  Glasgow 
over  the  coarse  of  one  day,  it 
starts  with  a single  mum  try- 
ing to  choose  between  two  po- 
tential husbands  both  called 
Billy  and  goes  on  to  examine 
die  goods  on  offer  in  the  spiri- 
tual supermarket  everything 
from  astrology  and  soapbox 
prophecy  to  a dess ica tad 
Christianity.  Much  thefanni- 
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Clare  Coulter  in  The  Fever . - - Wallace  Shawn’s  moving  and  important  play  ■«  CWN 


est  character  is  a weary  vicar, 
nicely  played  by  John  Ra- 
mage.  who  announces  that  the 
rnrrrmanriments  are  far 
too  many:  "Pick  one  and  try  to 
keep  to  it,"  is  his  advice. 

Harman  loses  control  of  his 
material  in  the  second  halt 
but  Ian  Brown's  farewell  pro- 
duction is  sprightly  and  the 
company  is  dashingly  led  by 
Alison  Peeblesas  the  dither- 
ing bride.  Not  by  any  means  a 
perfect  play;  but  one  that  pins 


down  hilariously  our  search 
for  spiritual  solace  in  a deadly, 

materialist  age. 

I was  enchanted  by  Theatre 
Cryptic’s  Parallel  Lines  which 
offers  a sexy,  voluptuous,  mu- 
sicalised  version  of  Molly 
Bloom’s  great  affirmative  so- 
liloquy from  Ulysses.  I was 
less  taken  with  Communica- 
do's  version  of  Michel  Vln- 
aver’s  Portrait  Of  A Woman  ■ 
which,  while  offering  multiple 
perspectives  on  a French  mur- 
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deress,  belies  the  promise  of 

the  title.  But  total  immersion 
in  the  Traverse  programme 
suggests  that  Ian  Brown  leaves 
this  most  crucial  of  Scottish 
theatres  in  rude,  investigative 
health.  It  also  left  me  doubting 
Steiner’s  assumption  that  art 

often  anaesthetises  us  against 

reality.  By  asking  the  right 
questions,  it  can  also  force  us 
to  confront  the  moral  flaws  of 

our  own  natures  and  of  the 
wider  world. 


Talk  of  the  town 


A SILENT  opera?  Cecil  B de 
/AMilie’s  1915  version  of 
Carmen  was  screened  for  the 
first  time  since  1916  the  other 
night  It’s  not  all  silent  of 
course.  Bizet's  score  accompa- 
nies the  action,  and  captions 
tell  the  story.  Fears  that  it 
might  be  a dour  challenge 
were  dispelled  by  the  archly 
camp  goings-on.  Don  Jose  was 
CTy>ngh  to  make  John  Toman 
blush  and  Carmen,  well,  the 
aesthetics  of  comely  gypsy 
girls  have  changed  quite  a bit 
since  1915.  Geraldine  Farrar, 
the  lady  in  question,  was  a big 
diva  at  the  time,  and  her  ex- 
cursion into  cinema  was 
something  of  an  event  Char- 
lie Chaplin  was  so  impressed 
by  the  kitsch  classic,  he  made 
a spoof.  The  two  versions 
should  be  out  together  on 
video  soon. 

OH  NO,”  said  one  party- 
goer  on  Thursday  night 
“A  pith  helmet  with  a kilt” 
For  unknown  reasons  the  12th 
festival  party  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland  specified  a 
dress  code  of  blade  tie  or  "Out 
of  Africa".  Would  Meryl 
Streep  put  in  an  appearance? 
Can  she  do  the  accent?  The 
questions  remained  unan- 
swered as  Edinburgh's  finest 
put  an  their  war  paint  and 
danced  to  the  sounds  of 
Dixieland.  Concepts?  They’ve 
got  them. 

Dan  Gtaister 


Nederland  Dans  Theater’s  fabulous  dancers  perform  Kylian’s  exasperating  dances 
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Finalists 


Ftnahstsfor  The  Guardian  In- 
ternational Student  Drama 
Award  in  the  first  shortlist  are. 
Making  Love  performed  by 
Prominent  Features  — six 
Edinburgh  friends  in  search 
of  sexual  fulfilment  and  true 
happiness.  C Venue,  11.00pm, 
until  August  31. 

Dubliners  directed  by  Lin- 
ford Cazenove  and  performed 
by  the  EUTC  ~ the  atmo- 
sphere of  Ireland  captured 
through  three  intertwined 
James  Joyce  short  stories. 
Bedlam  Theatre.  6.00pm,  until 
August  24. 

Ghetto  by  the  NSTC  — a pow- 
erful portrait  of  the  Vflna 
ghetto  during  its  “liquida- 
tion.”. 17  J 5am,  Southside  Com- 
munity Centre,' until  August  31. 
□ A further  shortest  will  be  an- 
nounced next  week 
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£ Derek  Malcolm 
o reviews  the  latest 
4>  film  releases 

every  Thursday  in 

(O  77* Guardian 


The  Observer 

FILM  QUIZ 


Floral  tributes 


Charlotte  Coleman 
Richard  Curtis 
John  Cooper  Clarke 
Simon  Day 
Sandra  Dickinson 
Philip  French 

battle  over  film  trivia 

in  a quiz  hosted 

Marfefla  Frostrup 


Si.'-da/  Aujirs:  ;3.  -turn  linin'  Tlotcli:  £6  ti  ceres' 
Rlfftiioioe  1,  loffiian  Road  Box  Office:  0131  228  2S83  ■ 


Television 


Vera  Rule 


Gardeners*  world 

(BBC2)  was  scheduled 
to  be  a tribute  to  the 

late  Geoff  Hamilton;  you  were 
thinking  about  his  plain  voice, 
his  face  close  over  foe  bone,  his 
hands  in  close-up,  kneading 
the  earth  arc  and  something 
new-planted  in  Bamsdale. 

But  first.  Richard  Holmes  on 
the  Somme  for  War  Walks 
(BBC2)  with  chalk  on  his 
shoes.  The  filming  season  was 
back  to  wtater  and  Holmes  and 
a bomb  disposal  imn  were 
crouched  by  a rustic  tip  with 
these  dug-up  vegetal  shapes 
darted  with  mould.  They 


Nick  Cave  and  the 
Bad  Seeds 

Brixton  Academy 

WHEN  big  bad  Nick  Cave 
rides  into  town  you 
know  he's  going  to  be  moan- 
I ing  the  blues  about  avenge- 
ful  god,  vengeful  men  and 
1 dead  women.  The  commer- 
cial success  of  his  album 
Murder  Ballads  has  left  him 
somewhere  between  cult 
legend  and  Top  40  freak,  ad- 
mired by  fans  of  both  Kylie 
and  Crowley,  but  the  poet 
laureate  of  natural  bom  kill- 
ers shows  no  sign  of  making 


picked  up  a potato-sized  hand 
grenade,  and  the  expert 
; pointed  out  its  firing  pin  with 
his  little  finger  — that  mascu- 
line gesture  of  delicacy  Geoff 
would  use  for  indicating  small 
new  growths. 

Soldiers  always  tell  you  how 
you  see  the  land  in  a battle  as 
near  as  does  an  Insect  In  the 
antique  footage,  you  could 
watch  what  the  earth  did  when 
a mine  blew  a crater — the 
topsoil  star-burst  with  big 
clods  pattering  low  down.  Pick- 
ets were  still  in  the  ground, 
those  iron  rods  with  kinks  to 
hold  foe  barbed  wire:  you 
thought  they  were  for  fencing 
allotments,  but  that  must  have 
been  their  demobbed  role. 
Everything  military  was  like 
early  agricultural  machinery. 
The  German  machine  guns 
with  their  wooden  handle- 


amends  for  his  past  bad  be- 
haviour. 

Kicking  off  with  Stagerlee, 
Cave's  feral  re-casting  of  the 
original  gangsta  rap  tune,  he 
danced  with  epileptic  grace 
and  whooped  his  band  into  a 
fervour  of  distortion  and 
rhythm.  This  was  Cave  at  his 
most  potent,  the  rocker  who 
shreds  metal  to  find  his  own 
i damaged  hard  rock  vision. 
And  Bad  though  Cave’s 
Seeds  may  be,  they  are  very 
good  at  creating  the  creepy 
atmosphere  to  orchestrate 
his  lyrics. 

Cave’s  music  remains 
welded  to  this  dense  rumble, 
varying  only  to  display  that  , 
he’s  developed  Into  a compe-  ' 
tent  crooner.  Tonight  he  i 


grips  might  have  been  a simple 
device  for  chopping  turnips  for 
feedstuff,  needs  only  two  men 
to  operate,  speeds  up  the  pro- 
cess.  Even  the  British  tank 
seemed  a primitive  combine 
harvester  lurdhing  over  the 
downs;  and  the  great  guns 
were  clearly,  in  that  July  bom- 
bardment, recoiling  into  fields 
of  standing  com. 

When  the  Accrington  Pals  — 
the  recruits  who  joined 
together  street-by-street,  pit- 
by-pit  — came  up  out  cf  their 
trenches,  their  packs  were 
heavy  with  the  shovels  with 
which  they  should  have  con- 
solidated the  German  linps 
they  were  meant  to  take.  The 
recorded  veteran  voices  were 
very  {data:  “Our  fellows  just 
went  down  like  sickled  grain,’* 
said  one,  still  surprised  Sic*-  , 
led:  it's  a sharp,  sudden  sever- 
ing. Holmes  said  the  Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers’  advance  was 
“mown  down”.  With  a hay 
mower's  scythe,  there  is  a 
slower  and  wider  sweep.  The 


drew  most  of  his  material 
from  1994’s  Let  Love  In, 
which  meant  the  few  Murder 
Ballads  outings  had  a grand 
sense  of  baroque  ritual. 

Never  was  this  more  so 
than  when  tiny  chanteuse 
Kylie  Minogue  waltzed  on  to 
croon  Where  The  Wild  Roses 
Grow  with  Cave.  Watching 
them  embrace  and  finable 
their  lines,  he  cowering  awk- 
wardly over  her.  she  winking 
at  the  crowd,  makes  one 
wonder  if  these  offspring  of 
the  Australian  suburbs 
aren’t  more  similar  than 
imagined.  Aloha  Nick  and 
Kylie.  a blood-letting  beach 
movie  surely  awaits  you 


Garth  Cartwright 


Fusiliers  had  been  filmed  min- 
utes before  they  went  over  the 
top  and  they  had  faces  close 
over  the  bone. 

In  the  bare  landscape  you 
looked  for  flowers,  but  the 
farmhouse  that  had  been  a 
dressing-station  had  only  a few 
potted  pansies.  Holmes  wart 
into  one  of  the  188  war  ceme- 
teries of  the  region:  foe  stones 
in  slightly  raised  beds,  a low 
round  shrub  at  the  end  cf  each 
row.  You  read  GeoffHamitton's 
last  tips  in  the  Radio  Times: 
“When  flowers  have  finished, 
flpgfl-hpgd  thorn  hy  rrrtting  fha 

stem  back. . .that  encourages 
the  growth  of  a new  flowering 
stem.”  Holmes  said  the  British 
stopped  believing  tftatTnrman 
spirit  could  face  down  machine 
guns.  He  walked  away  over  the  ' 

perfect  lawn.  In  your  head,  you 
could  hear  Philip  Larkin: 
“Never  such  Innocence,  as 
turned  itself  to  past  withouta 
word— the  men  leaving  the 
gardens  tidy. . . Never  such  in- 
nocence again.” 
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MONTGOMERY 
trawled  through 
literary  Moscow  in 
search  of  the 
Great  Russian 
Writer,  to  see 
if  the  last 
1 0 tumultuous 
years  have 
thrown  up  a 
new  Tolstoy 


Stepping  out 
of  a novel  era 


•p  COME  to  Moscow  like  a 
private  detective.  I teamed 
to  find  the  great  writer  we 
imagine  the  new  Russia 
must  have  thrown  up. 

_ After  all.  what  could  be 
more  interesting  than  commu- 
nism imploding,  an  empire  col- 
lapsing. capitalism  at  its  most 
and  least  seductive?  Looking  at 
the  passengers  on  the  Metro, 
there  seems  to  be  no  shortage  of 
material.  An  old  lady  begs  God 
and  the  people  around  her  for 
help;  a nervous  pink-faced  con- 
script is  clutching  his  mother’s 
hand.  Is  this  their  final  meeting 
before  he  is  sent  off  to 
Chodienia?  Two  teenagers 
wearing  Calvin  Klein  and 
Donna  Koran  wonder  aloud 
whether  to  go  to  Turkey  or 
Spain  for  this  year's  holidays. 
Surely  these  are  the  tales  of 
modem  Russia  that  someone  is 
writing  down? 

1 get  off  at  Kiev  Station  on  my 
wav  to  meet  Natasha  Perova. 
publisher  of  Gins,  an  English- 
language  journal  of  new 
Russian  writing.  Families  run- 
ning for  suburban  trains  to 
take  them  to  their  dnclias  are 
jostled  by  grannies  just  back 
from  the  woods  with  buckets  of 
redeurrants  and  raspberries. 

Inside  die  Radisson  Hotel, 
international  standards  of  com- 
fort have  been  unported  — 
squashy  sofas,  background 
piano  music.  Natasha  arrives, 
blaming  Moscow  traffic  jams 
for  hiT  Lateness.  For  a while  we 
toss  names  of  celebrated 
authors  over  the  table  a r one 
another.  Viktor  Erofeyev  is  my 
offer.  Alexei  Slapovsky  is  lwrs. 

This  is  a peculiarly  Russian 
game  of  testing  the  water. 
Whose  side  are  you  on?  Which 
camp  do  you  follow?  Western  is- 
er  or  Slavophile?  The  rules  date 
hack  to  19th-century  debates 
,-ihout  Russia’s  pbice  in  Europe. 
Wlmt  is  important  to  remember 
is  that  the  game  does  not  allow 
the  issue  to  be  fudged.  Are  your 
eyes  turned  to  the  west  or  look- 
ing into  the  heart  of  Russia? 

V ictor  Erofeyrv  may  be 
doing  both  His  novel.  Russian 
Knurr*  KW),  had  a nonchalant 
immciriUty  that  seemed  to 
mark  die  final  breaking  of 
even'  Soviet  literary  conven- 
tion His  1989  essay.  .4  Fum.nl 
Feast  tor  & K'icf  Literature,  cele- 
linih-d  us  demise.  In  a more 
nvi*ni  essay.  Russia  % Fleurs  du 
Msri.  the  pivlace  to  The 
FYiWiiun  Btiok  of  .V»vr  Russian 
\\  ntuie  i 1995),  uncovered 

the  ant  idute  to  a cffiihiO’  a 

Icilfot “hypermorality  -that 
sti-.ingely  Rii’isum  literary  dis- 
,..|m . dial  affected  lioswevSky 
.,S  much  :is  Tolstoy.  Pasternak 
;li  nimhas  Solshenlisyn.  This 
•ivpermortiliiy  made  them 
ih-1 1.  ■ vt  • their  suffering  was  Ibr  a 
laairlwi-  good,  a message  we  like 
hi-iring.  soiling  its  Ivan  IXtiiso- 
vtrh  or  Dr  7Ji  lvago  and  not  us 
doing  the  sirflering. 

■■pvil  is  Errfeyrv  an- 
nounced Ills  anthology 
•vwai'sla  liiwntun*  lri«  from 
,’mv  otilig.it  i^1  ip  show  unmo- 

iLiviiigapun^**1  TllB-WJFi* 

»*»»"* 
its  iiavingsobrillKinih  diag- 


nosed the  disease,  had  the  doc- 
tor in  Erofopev  fou»}  the  cure? 

But  Moscow  is  already  bored 
with  Erofeyev’s  dazzling 
phrases,  and  Natasha  does  not 
belong  to  the  Erofeyev  camp. 
“He  writes  for  the  west,  with 
one  eyeonthe  bank  balance." 
This  is  the  argument  everyone 
I talk  to  has  against  Erofeyev. 

“The  outside  world  expects 
Russian  literature  to  be  fee 

same  as  Tolstoy  cr  Dcstoevksy, 
only  based  on  contemporary 
material,”  says  Natasha.  “They 
know  very  little  about  writing 
from  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Writers  like  Andrei  Platonov 
and  Isaac  Babel  were  also  writ- 
ing in  a ti  me  when  society  was 
breaking  up  and  a new  one 
forming." 

Her  suggested  cure  is  to  read 

Alexei  Slapovsky,  a playwright 
who  has  turned  to  writing 
prose.  His  work  is  certainly  a 
good  introduction  to  the  mood 
of  contemporary  writing.  First 
there  Is  fee  fantastical  Nedelin, 
about  a man  who  finds  he  can 
transmigrate  into  another's 
body  and  which  reflects  a world 
in  flux.  Then  there  is  fee  hero 
of  The  First  Second  Coming 
who  believes  he  is  the  Messiah, 
and  the  experimental  dialogue 
cf  He  Says  She  Says,  which 
records  the  inner  thoughts  ctf 
two  lovers. 

Natasha  sends  me  to  see 
Masha  Arbatova,  another  play- 
wright turned  prose  writer. 

Will  she  fit  the  bill?  It  is  hard  to 
pin  this  loud,  vivacious  woman 
down  to  talk  about  books. 
'How’s  the  novel  going?”  I ask 
her  over  tea  and  chocolates  in 
her  ground-floor  flat  in  Mos- 
cow’s southern  suburbs.  “Not 
good,”  is  the  gist  of  her  reply. 
She  lines  up  the  enemies  of 
promise;  she’s  been  busy  writ- 
ing President  Yeltsin’s  policy 
on  women  and  thefamily,  tak- 
ing on  the  Kremlin’s  men  in 
grey  suits;  and  she's  beat  pre- 
senting Russia’s  first TV  talk 
show  for  women. 

There’s  Just  too  much  work 

to  hand  to  get  on  with  the  work- 

in-progress.  In  any  case,  lift  in 
today's  Russia  doesn't  leave 
much  time  for  novel-writing. 
“It’s  very  difficult  to  write 
about  the  current  situation- 
You  cant  manage  to  fix  your 
own  position  in  the  world 
before  the  world  itself  has 
chimged.  Writers  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  is 
going  on  themselves,  let  alone 
explain  it  to  readers.’’ 

For  Arbatova’s  generation — 
she's  in  her  late  thirties,  old 
enough  to  have  developed  a 
Soviet  mentality  but  young 
enough  to  believe  that  this  isa 
curable  disease — life  has 
changed  beyond  all  recogni' 
tion.  She  was  fortunate  to  with- 
stand the  transition  to  a new 

world.  Some  ofherronten«*> 
raries  have  emigrated,  others 
given  up  writing  for  business 
5r  drink  and  a few  have  com- 
mitted suicide.  Thentboe^e 

her  school  Wends.  One  bee™ 
a businesswoman  and  was  snot 
last  rear  after  a mafia  fall-out 

another  has  become  bo 
j-JiV«nnnfiUa 


sessions 


that  she  can  talk  cf 


nothing  pfep  Tadchwwhndy; 
is  reading  now?  Definitely  not 
Erofeyev  is  her  answer. 

“What  about  Vladimir  Soro- 
kin?" I ask,  naming  another 
challenger  of  the  old  literal? 
establishment  “Neither 
Erofeyev  or  Sorokin  isa  first- 
class  writer,  but  they  have 
begun  to  work  out  what  the 
west  finds  Interesting  about 
Russia,  what  souvenirs  they 
want  cf  the  Soviet  era."  she 
sniffs.  So  who  does  she  read?  “I 
love  Andrei  Bitov,  of  coarse. 
And  Vladimir  Makanin."  Two 
middle-aged  writers?  Among 
younger  writers  she  names 
Viktor  Pelevin.  Is  he  the  novel- 
ist Tm  looking  for?  He  has  just 
sold  out  two  issues  cf  fee  liter- 
ary journal  Zntunya  with  a new 
novella.  I call  him  up  and  leave 
a message. 

Bitov  and  Makanin  might  be 
getting  cm  a bit  now,  but  they 
are  names  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  other  conversa- 
tions. Not  that  fee  two  have 
much  in  common  as  writers 
except  age.  But  they  also  share 
a failure  to  conform  to  Soviet 

mnrala  and  literary  gmrot  and 

an  ability  to  keep  fteir  names 

rait  nf fly  tnuAglingtng  that 

surrounded  the  collapse  cf  both 
fhArrffiefalnnHthoiiriftor- 
ground  literary  cultures. 

Throughout  my  conversa- 
tion with  Natasha,  Vladimir 
Makanin  sat  silently  by  her 

side.  Sorely  someone  whose 
jump  from  unpublished  obscu- 
rity to  winning  £10.000  in  the 

second  Russian  Booker  Prize 
does  not  remain  unmoved  by 
the  new  Russia?  When  Ma- 
kanin thinks  of  the  present  he 
feels  fear  and  relishes  it 
"When  Russia  began  to  change, 
everyone,  Including  me, 
thought  this  process  would 
stop.  Now  I know  that  what  is 
happening  now  is  a normal 
state  of  affairs.  What  went  be- 
fore has  ended.  Businessmen 

understand  perfectly  the  fear 
that  they  might  be  killed  at  any 
moment.  I knowthis  fear,  too, 
but  rm  not  worried." 

Is  fear  better  than  the  restric- 
tions that  went  before?  In 
Makanin's  opinion  anything  is 
an  improvement  cat  the  predict- 
ability cf  the  life  lived  by  the 
■ ’professional”  writers  of  the 
past  “For  official  writers  there 

were  dachas,  holidays,  pen- 
sions. You  knew  when  you 
reacted  a certain  age  you’d 
automatically  get  aprize.  A 
two-volume  collected  works  at 
70.  A pension." 

Makanin  ™Hp  one  attempt 
to  become  an  official  writer.  He 
took  one  cfhis  precise,  econom- 
ically written  tales  of  faceless 
bureaucracy  and  hltirign  unex- 
plained fear  to  a literary  jour- 
nal. But  when  it  was  refused  by 
some  faceless  editor  be  simply 
picked  up  the  manuscript  and 
never  returned. 

Now  journals  fight  over  his 
latest  manuscript  Yasnaya 
Polyana,  an  upstart  new  jour^ 
nal  offered  him  $400 for  a new 
story  but  Makanin  is  happy  for 
the  S50  that  Znamya  or  Nooy 
Mir  pays.  “After  all  who  has 
ever  heard  of  Yasneya 
Polyana?”  Natasha  hasn't 


A recent  short  stay.  The 
Captive  cf  the  Caucasus,  was 
published  in  Racy  Mir  last  year 
and  in  English  translation  this 
summer.  More  than  anything 
this  tale  of  a Russian  unit 
hemmed  in  by  the  menace  of 
fee  mountains  caught  the  un- 
ease beneath  the  apparent  out- 
ward calm  whidi  characterised 
Russia’s  pre-election  mood.  It 
also  dealt  for  the  first  time  in 
contemporary  prose,  wife  Rus- 
sia's relationship  to  Muslim 
culture,  albeit  in  a time  just 
before  the  war  in  Checbenia. 

Makanin,  who  won  the 
second  Russian  Booker  Prim  in 
1993 with  A Batze-Cooered 
Table  witha  Decanter  in  the 
Middle,  still  rrfuses  to  play  the 
role  of  official  write*.  At  a semi- 
nar for  young  writers  last 

spring,  Iwnomfnatpd  friganlire 
group  to  fee  Writers  Onion,  un- 
concerned about  preserving 
privilege,  laughing  off  charges 
cf  "literary  hooliganism”  made 
by  his  fellow  writers. 

Is  a bookshop  the  place  to 


The  outside  world 
expects  us  to  write 
like  Dostoevksy 
but  using 
contemporary 
material’ 


seek  the  new  Russian  novel?  I 
take  a walk  wife  Alexander 
Shatalalov,  one  cf  Russia’s 
best-established  small  publish- 
ers, round  half  a deaen  or  so 
bookshops  in  the  area  between 
Moscow's  Norekuznetskaya 
and  Paveletskaya  Metro 
stations. 

One  call  is  at  a brown- 
painted  wooden  house  on  a side 
stre«  opposite  the  half-com- 
pleted offices  ofa  German 
bank  Its  three  back  roams 
house  the  October  19  Bookshop, 
Moscow's  first  private  book- 
shop which  opened  on  October 

19.1992 — October  betaga  time 
of  cataclysmic  events  in 
Russian  history. 

It's  tiny.  What  once  was  a 
living  room  is  now  the  shop- 

flow.  The  owner.  Mark 
Friedkin,  sits  at  his  compute 
in  what  used  to  be  the  kitchen. 
Ttad  jazz  plays  in  the  back- 


ground and  six  or  seven  cus- 
tomers — academics,  students 
and  a military  officer — stand 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  browsing 
through  the  shelves.  There  is  a 
palpable  sense  of  conspiracy 
among  the  customers.  “Litera- 
ture in  Russia.”  as  Shatalov 
says  before  our  walk,  “'has  be- 
come the  new  form  of  dissi- 
dence.”  Books  have  become  a 
minority  interest. 

“There  is  no  marketing  in 
publishing  yet.”  explains 
Shatalov,  who  presents  a 
weekly  10-minute  slot  about 
books  on  television.  "When  I 
talk  to  other  publishers,  none  of 
them  advertise  their  books.  A 
normal  market  for  books  just 
doesn’t  exist  yet” 

The  failure  ofYeltsm’s 
pwernment  to  support  new  lit- 
erary institutions  to  replace 
tiie  old  angers  Shatalov.  "It's 
one  erf  the  government's  great- 
est sins.  The  reason  I voted 
against  Yeltsin  is  because  of 
his  complete  rejection  of  sup- 
port for  culture.  You  can't  be  a 
self-respecting  democratic 
country  without  a well-devel- 
oped culture."  He  cites  the 
recent  disappearance  ofMos- 
cow*s  only  bookshop  devoted 
entirely  to  poetry.  The  poetry 
cfmodern-day  Pushkins  and. 
Pasternaks  has  now  been 
replaced  by  sausages. 

At  the  surviving  former 
state-owned  bookshops,  such  as 
Moscow’s  Dom  Kni  gi  (House  of 
Books)  andBiblio  Globus,  Just 
up  from  fee  Luhyanka,  floor- 
space  is  now  mostly  given  over 
to  more  profitable  lines,  such 
as  computers  and  souvenirs. 
Even  In  the  books  departments 
the  emphasis  is  on  pulp  fiction 
— Pierre  and  Natasha,  a two 
volume  continuation  cf  War 
and  Pence  is  a new  best-seller. 
"Now  everyone  understands 
that  books  are  goods  which  can 
be  bought  and  sold  according  to 
taste  not  ideology,”  explains 
Shatalov.  For  the  majority  of 
Russians,  that  means  love  and 
guns,  not  great  novels.  “The 
sort  of  modem  classic  read  by 
everyone  has  not  yet  appeared 
In  contemporary  literature. 
There  is  no  new  Chekhov, 
Bulgakov  or  GogoL  ” 

Shatalov  regrets  the  raid  of 
state  support  for  literature.lt 
has,  he  feels,  put  paid  to  foe 
novel  for  tiie  moment  “There  is 
a crisis  in  novel- writing  at 

present  People  write  short 
stories  because  they  are  more 
commercial.  But  for  a write- to 
make  a name,  he  needs  to  write 
a noveL  When  you  have  written 
a dozen  short  stories  you  stiH 

haven't  marts  a nanw 
Books  though,  were  never 
the  first  place  Russians  looked 
for  new  literature.  It  was  al- 
ways the  literary,  or  as  Rus- 
sians call  them,  “thick”,  jour- 
nals that  published  work  first. 

In  an  office  just  offRed  Square, 

I meet  Yuri  Buida.  managing 
editor  cf  Znamya  CThe 
Banner).  If  you  bad  met  him 
three  years  ago,  this  middle- 
aged  writer  would  not  have 
been  smiling  behind  the  tinted 
lenses  of  his  thick-rimmed 
glasses.  Had  you  asked  him 
then  whether  Znamya,  with 

Navy  Mir,  the  most  respected  cf 
the  “thick”  journals,  would  still 
be  around  in  1996.  he  might 
have  said  no.  With  the  tareak-up 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
start  afYehsin’s  economic 
reforms.  Znamya  experienced 
a short  sharp  shock  and  saw  its 
circulation  plummet  from  one 
million  to  between  15^)00  and 
20,000.  Now  Znamya  has  ad- 
justed to  its  new  slimmer  circu- 
lation, found  some  commercial 
sponsors  and  Buida 's  job  is  se- 
cure for  a while. 

In  a world  where  almost 
every  other  part  <rf  the  old  liter- 
ary process  has  been  discred- 
ited or  destroyed,  having  your 


work  printed  on  Znamya ’s  . 
poor  quality  paper  is  still  a 
mark  of  having  arrived.  "Our 
main  task  is  to  publish  new 
writing  but  that  doesn't  mean 
we  publish  only  the  newest 
youngest  writers.” 

Like  Znamya.  Alexander 
Mikhailov's  journal  Solo  is  not 
looking  for  the  youngest,  only 
the  freshest  He  will  publish  old 
men  writing  poems  in  praise  of 
forgotten  politburo  members 
and  stories  by  13-year-old  boys. 
What  is  important  is  that  litera- 
ture changes  and  doesn’t  ossify 
into  one  accepted  formulaic 
genre.  No  one  wants  to 
prescribe  the  future. 

Postmodernism,  held  up  by 
Erofeyev  to  be  the  new  salve  for 
a broken  culture,  turned  out  to 
be  a dead  end,  its  demands  as 
ultimately  inflexible  as  social- 
ist realism.  In  its  place.  Mikhai- 
lov detects  a new  realism,  a 
new  sentimentality  in  contem- 
porary writing.  But,  again, 
there  are  no  novels  yet  “Now  is 
the  era  of  the  novella  or  per- 
haps more  of  the  short  story — 
the  time  of  the  story  as  video 
dip,  a very  short  story,  perhaps 

only  three  pages  at  most”  Pub- 
lishing only  the  debut  works  of 
writers  from  across  Russia. 
Mikhailov  is  the  first  to  see  new 
trends  develop. 

Solo  was  the  first  to  publish 
the  stories  erf  Vladimir-based 
write  cum  postal  worker, 
Anatolii  Gavrilov,  whose  very 
short  stories  are  written  with 
foe  terseness,  economy  and 
poignancy  of  a man  used  to 
counting  up  the  cost  of  words 
cm  telegram  forms.  This  year 
Mikhailov  has  hopes  for 
Dmitrii  Dobrodeyev.  another 
cf  Solo  s discoveries  to  win  the 
Russian  Booker.  He  also  hopes 
that,  fifth  time  round,  the  Rus- 
sian Booker  will  truly  be 
awarded  for  current  work  not 
for  services  rendered  to  Rus- 
sia’s literary  heritage. 

At  home,  there  is  still  no 
reply  on  my  answering  ma- 
chine from  Pelevin.  All  I have 
is  a pile  of  his  stories  to  read.  At 
Znamya.  Buida  hadtold  me, 
“You  know  there  was  a rumour 
that  there  was  no  such  person 
as  Viktor  Pelevin.  He  was  the 
invention  ofa  group  of  writers. 
But  he’s  real,  I’ve  even  drunk  a 
glass  of  wine  with  him.” 

Pelevin  staked  his  claim  to 
be  the  next  big  thing  with  a 
collection  cf  short  stories.  The 
Blue  Lamp,  in  1S9L  A year  later 
be  followed  it  up  with  Oman 
Ra.  a Soviet  space  story  of  de- 
ceit, cowardice  and  disillusion- 
ment If  only  Pelevin  would  rail 

me  be  might  claim  credit  for 
the  sentence  that  buried  Soviet 
literature  ooce  and  for  an. 

When  his  hara,Omon,  con- 
fessed. “All  my  life  rve  only 
been  bored  by  all  those  western 
radio  voices  and  thoGe  books  by 
various  Solzhenitsyns,"  tiie 
canon  ofRussian  literature 
took  a tumble. 

Pelevin's  mischievous 
myths  and  improbable  tales  are 
without  a moral  message.  With 
stories  of  desperate  girls  resur- 
recting dead  foreign  pilots  Just 
to  get  a passport  out  cfRussia 
or  the  Chechens  taking  over 
the  Kremlin  in  a media  circus, 
he  takes  the  temperature  of 
contemporary  Russia.  But  is  he 
the  great  writer  Fin  looking 
for?  I return  to  ask  Buida. 

'He  is  still  a very  young 
writer,  his  experience  of  life  is 
still  small  He  says  about  him- 
self that  everything  he  writes  is 
fantasy.  He  sits  in  front  cf  his 
computer  writing  what  he  calls 
‘virtual  novels’."  No  one  is  sure 
about  Pelevin.  He  writes  books 
that  people  want  to  read  but  not 
the  sort  that  they  discuss.  Is 
this  the  new  literature?  Enter- 
taining rather  than  thought- 
provoking? 

But  this  is  for  from  the  novel 


I set  out  to  find,  let  alone  a 
successor  to  the  classics.  Did 
the  end  of  ideology  mean  the 
end  of  the  big  literary  idea  in 
Russia?  For  Arbatova  other 
questions  are  more  important 
There  are  political  problems  to 
be  solved  before  literary  ones. 
“People  in  the  west  misunder- 
stand what  is  happening  in 
Russia  culture.  They  will  do  so 
for  a long  time  to  come.  ” 

But  she  cannot  say  whether 
Russians  understand  properly 
what  is  happening  either.  For 
the  publisher  Shatalov,  there  is 
still  a huge  distance  to  cross 
before  he  stops  feeling  as  exotic 
as  a nomad  from  Mongolia 
when  he  visits  the  Frankfurt 
book  feir.  “In  10  years’  time,  if 
nothing  changes,  there  will  be  a 


normal  market  for  books  in 
Russia.  What  can  you  do?" 

For  Buida,  being  a writer  in 
today's  Russia  is  only  for  mad- 
men: "You  can’t  make  a living 
from  writing,  but  if  you  can’t 
live  without  writing,  then 
write.  There  will  always  be  a 
few  madmen  who  will  write.” 

"Words  change  meaning  so 
quickly  now,"  Makanin  said  at 
the  start  of  my  quest  “Take  tiie 
word  democrat  Does  that  mean 
what  it  meant  five  years  ago?” 
Perhaps  in  all  the  changes  that 
Russia  has  gone  through  the 
word  literature  has  also 
changed  its  meaning.  We  might 
not  recognise  it  as  such,  but  the 
three-page  story  is  what  you 
find  w'hen  you  look  for  Russian 
literature. 


Isobel  Montgomery  is  a freelance  writer 
and  editor,  mostly  for  the  Guardian,  who 
specialises  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  Penguin  Book  Of  New  Russian  Writing, 
ed:  Victor  Erofeyev  (1995);  Omon  Ra  with 
Yellow  Arrow,  both  by  Viktor  Pelevin,  are 
available  from  Harbord  Publishing  (1994), 
who  will  publish  his  The  Life  Of  Insects  in 
October;  Vladimir  Makanin’s  A Baize 
Covered  Table  is  published  by  Readers 
International  (1995),  The  Captive  O I The 
Caucasus,  is  published  In  Glas,  No  11; 
stories  by  Anatolii  Gavrilov,  and  extracts 
from  novels  by  Alaxei  Slapovsky,  appeared 
in  Glas,  available  from  Department  of 
Russian  Literature.  University  of 
Birmingham.  B152TT 


‘Anyone  reading  this  brilliant 
book  will  wonder  whether 
justice  was  really  done.’ 

AN.  Wilson,  Evening  Standard 
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The  Trial  of  Rosemary  West 


WITH 


ITcw  and  undisclosed  material 


It  deserves  to  become  a classic 
of  criminal  literature’ 

The  Spectator 

‘Profound  and  illuminating’ 

Sunday  Telegraph  
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Eric  Cullen 


T ragedy  of  the  child  from 


ERIC  CULLEN,  who 
has  died  aged  31 
after  an  operation, 
was  known  to  Brit- 
ain's TV- watching 
public  as  Rab  C Nesbitt’s 
youngest  son  “Wee  Burney” , 
the  "Child  from  Hell”  who 
could  say  things  and  behave 
towards  adults  as  every  child 
in  their  innermost  secret  fan- 
tasies would  love  to  do.  But  no 
child  could  do  the  part  Justice, 
and  we  would  have  been  ap- 
palled if  a real  child  bad  been 
asked  to  say  half  the  things 
Burney  bad  to  say.  So  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  Eric 
Cullen's  achondroplasia,  his 
dwarfism,  his  Pour  Feet  Four- 
ness  worked  for  him  rather 
than  against  him. 

As  a child  actor,  Eric  had 
found  work  (starring,  for 
example,  in  BBC  Scotland's 
HuntUigtoioer)  but  when  he 
was  about  17  the  work 
stopped,  and  he  thought  his 
chances  as  an  adult  actor 
were  slight.  He  had  left  school 
with  “nothing”,  so  he  went 
back  to  study,  passed  his 
exams  and  graduated  from 


Glasgow  College  In  social 
sciences.  Then,  he  landed  the 
Rab  C Nesbitt  role,  and 
within  months  of  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  Burney,  he  was  a 
nationwide  star. 

Within  the  space  of  two 
series  cf  Rab.  he  had  hia  own 

children's  series,  Wemyss  Bay 
902101,  on  Scottish  Television 
and  his  name  on  the  panto- 
mine  hoardings  guaranteed  a 
sellout  house.  He  whs  making 
money  hand  over  fist,  bought  a 
Mercedes  and  a new  house 
round  the  coraer  from  his 
mother  and  father  in  his  be- 
loved Hamilton,  where  he  was 
adored. 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  at 
the  ungodly  hour  of  8am,  Eric 
telephoned  me.  He  said  his 
house  had  been  raided  by  the 
police  and  please  would  I 
come  and  pick  him  up  and 
take  him  out  of  ttere  as  he 
.didn't  think  he  could  drive  and 
he  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I 
said  It  was  a pity  he  couldn't 
act  like  that  when  he  was  in 
front  of  a camera  and  was 
about  to  put  the  phone  down 
when  be  burst  into  tears. 


For  me  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tragedy.  For  Erie, 
the  investigation  by  the 
police  on  suspicion  of  involve- 
ment in  pornography  was  a 
new  episode  in  a tragedy  that 
had  begun  some  15  years  ear- 
lier when  a member  of  his  ex- 
tended adoptive  family  had 
taken  him  with  him  to  play 
the  organ  in  church,  pulled 
into  a layby  outside  Hamilton 
and  buggered  him  in  the  car. 
He  then  informed  Eric,  who 
was  13,  that  if  he  told  anyone 
he  would  be  taken  away  from 
his  mother  and  father  and  sis- 
ters and  never  see  them  again, 
especially  since  he  was  a 
dwarf  and  only  adopted.  And 
Eric  knew  that  to  be  true. 

Only  three  years  earlier, 
when  doctors  had  told  his 
mother  he  would  never  grow, 
the  social  worker  offered  to 
“take  him  back".  (The  feet 
that  his  mother  physically 
threw  that  caring  individual 
out  of  the  door  on  her  ear  was 
forgotten  in  the  tide  of  fear 
that  swept  over  him.) 

So  he  knew  above  all  that 
survival  meant  keeping  his 


mouth  shut,  even  when  the 
abuse  continued  and  in- 
creased in  ferocity.  He  was 
passed  on  to  a string  of  other 
paedophiles  until  he  grew  too 
big  to  meet  the  criteria  of ' 

their  perverted  fantasies. 
When  he  achieved  success  as 

an  actor,  they  switched  their 
abuse  to  financial  blackmail. 

I collected  Eric  from  his 
house  that  morning  and  took 
him  to  a friend.  As  we  left 
Hamilton  I assured  him  that, 
since  he  had  not  been 
charged,  nothing  would  be- 
come public.  He  would  have 
time  before  anything  became 
public  and  he  would  be  able  to 
arrange  his  defence  and  prove 
that  he  had  never  harmed 
anyone  in  his  life. 

The  news  of  the  raid  was  on 
Radio  Clyde  an  hour  lata-. 
The  media  feasted  upon  his 
downfall.  After  two  years, 
when  the  case  was  finally 
scheduled  to  be  heard,  he  was 
Informed  that  if  he  pleaded 
not  guilty  die  case  would  not 
come  to  court  for  another 
year.  So  he  pleaded  guilty  to 
four  charges  of  Indecency  in 


the  belief  that  they  would  slap 
his  wrist  and  let  him  get  on  - 
with  fighting  flip  rhnical  de- 
presskm  from  which  he  bad 
suffered  for  years.  Instead  he 
was  sentenced  to  nine  months 
in  Barlinnie,  Scotland's 
toughest  prison. 

But  as  In  in  most  Dickens 
hovels,  good  was  to  triumph  in 
the  end  — In  the  persons  erf 
broadcaster  Bill  McFarian,  his 

wife  Caroline  and  the  Journal- 
ist Dorothy  Grace  Elder.  To 
them  the  whole  thing  stank 
and  they  hired  a private  inves- 
tigator to  whom  the  thing  also 
smelled.  They  led  the  appeal 
that  saw  his  sentence  reduced 
to  three  years’  probation. 

Last  December,  he  spoke 
out  on  the  radio,  urging  other 
abused  children  to  talk  about 
what  had  happened  to  them. 
He  said  his  acting  had  helped 
him  to  “escape  from  foe  dark- 
ness”. Earlier  this  year  Mo- 
ment Truth,  a television 
documentary  was  Tnade  about 
his  life.  Only  a few  days  ago, 
the  BBC  comedy  unit  tried  to 
contact  Eric  to  offer  him  work 
while  the  Almeida  Theatre  in 


London  wanted  to  efikr  him 
the  dream  part  of  Puck. 

Once  I was  filming  with  him 
in  RothesayCastle,  for  Wemyss 
Bay.  Eric  was  “frontmg  and  . 
mugging”  oufrageonsly  white 
I triedto  deliver  “ploT  lines 
that  had  to  be  understood  or 
the  kids  would,  not  know  what 

was  going  on.  1 said  nothing, 

as  it  was  his  show,  but  I was 
flaming.  I was  just  back  in  the 
house  from  the  day's  work 
when  Eric  was  on  the  phone  in 
tears.  "I  can’t  believe  what  X 
did  to  you  today,”  he  said.  “If  s 
my  insecurity  when  I'm  work- 
ing with  real  actors,  you  sec. 
But  I love  you,  you’re  the  big 
brother  I never  had,  so  I don't 
know  how  I could  do  it”  “Be-, 
cause  you're  a bloody  amateur 
Luwy!” 

And  we  both  laughed  so 
much.  “Yes,  but  a comedy 
genius  as  well,  Charlie.” 

And  he  was  right  and  we 
both  knew  it 


Charles  Kearney 


Eric  CuHen,  actor, bom  July  12, 
1965;  died  August  16, 1996 


Eric  Cullen . . .pitting  laughter  against  a life  of  adversity 


Dos  Santos . . . the  abandoned  one'  who  was  unrecognised  for  most  of  his  lifeflooajo  vallejo 


Weekend  Birthdays 


MAYBE  we  could  raise  the 
money  to  purchase  George 
Melly , 69  today,  as  a 20th  cen- 
tury cultural  artefact?  In  only 
slightly  distressed  condition, 
with  original  tomato-red  2001- 
suit  and  that  tie  with  the 
design  of  the  Salvador  Dali 
melting  watch?  Old  Bunny 
Bum,  as  his  first  jazz  mentor 
called  him  after  seeing  him 
bop  on  the  dance  floor  when 
young,  is  a great  popular  his- 
torian — his  scripts  for  Hook, 
the  sixties  cartoon  strip,  were 
as  acute  as  Evelyn  Waugh 
about  the  details  of  fashion- 
able living,  and  even  funnier. 
Of  course,  there’d  be  a curato- 
rial problem.  Does  the  Tate  get 


him,  centrepiece  of  a roomette 
dedicated  to  his  speciality, 
Surrealism,  perhaps  with  the 
Max  Ernst  bird  pic  be  bought 
long  ago  for  12  quid,  paid  off  at 
10  bob  a week?  Or  the  Theatre 
Museum,  where  he  could  hold 
his  original  jazz  inspiration, 
the  78  rpm  record  (as  thick  as 
a trattoria  platter)  of  Muggsy 
Spanler’s  Eccentric?  Or  the 
Maritime  Museum,  where, 
with  his  belt  bottoms  rolled 
and  stowed  in  his  duffle-bag. 
he  could  honk  away,  the  Soho 
boho  sound  of  lower-deck  war- 
time naval  life?  None  of  them 
ore  quite  right.  Is  there  a Mu- 
seum of  Fishing,  willing  to 
take  him  plus  a couple  erf  dace 


and  his  stretch  of  the  River 
Usk,  to  buy  which  he  sold 
works  by  Picasso  and  Klee? 

Today’s  other  birthdays:  _ 
Mikhail  Botvixmik.  Russian 
chess-master.  84;  Robin  Cous- 


Jos6  dos  Santos 

Outsider’s 
innervision 


THE  ARTIST  Jos6  dos 
Santos,  who  has  died 
aged  about  100  in  toe 
remote  Portuguese  vil- 
lage of  Arega,  never  had  an 
official  exhibition  of  his  work 
but  everyone  who  has  seen  it 
acknowledges  that  It  shows 
him  to  be  one  cf  the  most 
gifted  “outsider"  artists  in  the 
West 

In  Arega,  his  work  was 
thought  nonsense:  indeed,  on. 

more  than  one  occasion  when 
his  sculptures  had  been  sold 
and  were  being  collected, 
neighbours  would  come  out  of 
their  houses  to  offer  their 
own  household  rubbish.  His 
relationship  with  neighbours, 
which  landed  him  in  court  on 
various  occasions,  and  with, 
the  world  at  large  can  only  be 
described  as  problematic.  He 
was,  he  said  o abandonado  — 
the  abandoned  one. 

He  started  work  as  a shep- 
herd but  from  toe  moment  his 
father  first  sent  him  to  look 
after  toe  sheep  he  hated  it  He 
began  to  construct  flutes  and 
then  to  sculpt  bits  and  pieces 
to  escape  the  tedium  cf  his 
job.  God  told  him,  he  claimed, 
which  piece  of  found  wood  or 
root  he  should  use  and  what  it 
must  be:  man,  woman,  ^ Tribal 
or,  as  in  one  of  his  fantastic 
pieces,  an  amalgam  of 

human,  animal,  male  and 

female. 

When  he  was  younger,  he 
slept  in  the  position  of  the  cru- 
cified Christ  and  claimed  to 

receive  toe  Stigmata.  He 
scarcely  went  to  school  and 
certainly  visited  no  art  galler- 
ies. He  would  be  considered 
illiterate,  yet  his  work  — the 
direct  product  of  a very  indi- 


ins, former  ice-skater.  38;  Ed- 
ward Cowfo,  composer.  52; 
Robert  De  Niro,  actor,  52;  Sir 
Janies  Gulliver,  chairman, 
James  Gulliver  Associates,  65; 
Ted  Hughes,  Poet  Laureate, 

65;  John  Humphrys,  broad- 
caster, 52;  Elizabeth  Llewel- 
lyn-Smith,  principal.  St  Hil- 
da's College.  Oxford,  61; 
Seamus  Malian,  SDLP  MP, 

59;  Prof  Sir  Leslie  Martin,  ar- 
chitect 87;  Alan  Minter, 
boxer,  44;  Sir  Vldiadhar  (V  S5 
Naipan!  novelist  63;  Mau- 
reen O’Hara,  actress,  74;  Nel- 
son Piquet  racing  drivs-,  43;  . 
Jean-Renaard  Pommier,  pia- 
nist 51;  Rebecca  Posner,  Pro- 
fessor of  toe  Romance  Lan- 
guages. University  of  Oxford. 
65;  Sue  Robertson,  chief  exec- 
utive, London  Arts  Board,  44; 


Pieces  of  fantasy-.- cam  Mntng  the  grotesque  and  sublime 


vidual  vision — would  place 
him  in  toe  company  of  toe  . 
most  anlightmred  of  contem- 
porary humanists.  The  divine 
and  the  prefane,  ths  physical 
and  the  spiritual,  the 
grotesque  and  the  sublime, 
are  all  present  in  his  sculp- 
tures. His  coarsely  painted 
crucifixes  (the  figures  both 
male  and  female),  toe  dancing 
pair  copulating  in  an  embrace 
reminiscent  of  a nursery 
game,  toe  head  of  a bull  carry- 
ing the  souls  of  dead  toreador- 
tonneutorjjon  his  horns  — 
each  of  them  expresses  the 
tremendous  power  of  his  in- 
stinctive vision. 

For  most  of  his  life  he  was 
unrecognised,  although,  more 
recently,  he  was  delighted 
when  be  received  a poster 
advertising  a lecture  on  bis 
work  to  be  given  at  Oxford 


Richard  Stott,  former  editor. 
Daily  Mirror,  52;  Kirk  Ste- 
vens, snooker  player,  37:  Al- 
freds Thorogood.  ballerina, 
tppchw  of  dancing,  53;  Guil- 
lermo Vilas,  tennis  player,  43; 
Prof  Michael  Wise,  geogra- 
pher, 77. 

Tomorrow 's  birthdays : 

Prof  Roy  Acheson,  epidemi- 
ologist,^ Brian  Aldiss, 
science  fiction  author.  70: 
Dame  Josephine  Barnes, 
obstetrician,  first  woman 
president  BMA,  83;  Margaret 
Bourne,  scientific  adviser, 
MoD,  64;  Marcel  Carafe,  film 
director,  86;  Dr  Sheila  Cas-  . 
sidy,  human  rights  cam- 
paigner, hospice  worker,  58; 
Godfrey  Evans,  cricketer,  75; 
Robert  Horton,  chairman. 


University.  Never  ridden 
with  selfdoubt,  he  took 
interest  and  praise  in  his 
stride.  “The  Portuguese  are 
the  best  sculptors  in  the 
world  and  I am  the  best 
Portuguese  sculptor,”  he  once 
said. 

This  Is  an  exaggerated  as- 
sessment but  what  cannot  be 
denied  is  that  dos  Santos  was 
one  of  toe  most  significant 
untutored  artists  to  have  been 
discovered  since  Dubuffet 
defined  L 'Art  Brut.  Perhaps 
now  there  will  be  a chance  for 
restitution  so  that  his  fellow 
countrymen,  as  much  as  we. 
can  appreciate  rare  work  and 
a rare  spirit. 


Rogolo  Vallejo 


JosS  dos  Santos,  artist,  date  of 
birth  unknown;  died  July.  1996 


Rafltrack.  56;  Dame  Monra 
Lympany,  concert  pianist,  79: 
Sir  John  Mason,  FRS,  presi- 
dent Umlsti  72;  Hugh  Pep- 
platt,  chairman,  Moorfields  '• 
Eye  Hospital.  65;  Roman  Po- 
lanski, film  director,  62;  Sir 
Humphrey  Potts,  High  Court 
judge,  64;  Robert  Bedford, 
actor,  58;  Alain  Robbe-Grfl- 
let,  novelist,  film  director, 
agronomist.  73;  WtUIe  Rush- 
ton.  cartoonist  and  broad- 
caster, 58;  Patrick  Swayze, 
actor,  41;  Clare  Trltton.  bar- 
rister, member,  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission,  60; 
Caspar  Weinberger,  former 
US  Defence  Secretory,  78; 
Charles  Wilson,  deputy  man- 
aging director,  Mirror  Group 
Newspapers,  60;  SheQey  Win- 
ters, actress,  73. 


Evelyn  Levine 


Ribbons  of 
pop  glory 


IT  WAS  1965,  when  Rock 
Around  the  Clock  was 
causing  riots  in  cinemas 
and  Elvis  was  earning 
himself  the  sobriquet  “The 
Pelvis'1,  that  a simple  ballad. 
Scarlet  Ribbons,  defied  all  toe 
trends.  - - 
The  the  8 eft  melodic  tune 
was  written  by  Evelyn  Danzig 
Levine,  who  has  died  aged  94. 
She  had  written  few  songs  up 
till  then  and.  ne  ver  repeated  , 
her  first  success,  bat  that  one 
turn  made  her  very  rich.  - 
Perry  Como,  who  recorded 
Scarlet  Ribbons  in  1970,  once 
said  “I  think  It  Is  perhaps  toe 
most  beautiful  tune  I ever 
sang.”  Yet,  like  hundreds  cf 
other  songs  that  became  inter- 
national standards,  it  was  one 
of  the  easiest  to  write. 

. Her  lyricist  partner.  Jack  . 
Segal,  had  been  invited  to  her 
home  in  Port  Washington, 
New  York,  to  hear  somoof  her 
concert  compositions.  “She 
did  some  difficult  songs  but  in 
between  performed  a piano 
exercise,"  be  says.  He  Eked 
what  he  heard  and,  when  she 
left  the  room  to  entertain 
some  guests,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  lyrics  in  15  minutes. 
When  the  guests  at  the  party 
in  1949  heard  it  they  lilted  the 
result.  But,  he  raid,  they 
“were  aghast  that  it  took  so 
little  time”. 

To  achieve  success,  how- 
ever, took  much  longer.  In 
1955  the  young  Harry  Bela- 
fonte  was  looking  for  a mood- 
changer  on  a calypso  album 
He  picked  Scarlet  Ribbons, 
which  became  the  perfect 
piece  for  ballad  singers  in  a 
reminiscent  sentimental 
mood.  It  helped  make  Bela- 
fon te’s  name  amfl  remains  in 
hisrepertoirototoisday.lt 
became  so  closely  associated 
with  him  that  many  fens  be- 
lieved that  either  be  had 
written  toe  time  himself  or  it 
was  a folk  tune. 

Levine,  despite  the  success 
of  Belafonte’s  recording,  did 
not  like  it  as  much  as  those 
that  followed  by  artists  such 
as  the  Kingston  Trio,  Joan 
Baez  and  Sinead  O'Connor, 
whose  recording  of  a song 
written  by  New  York  Jewish 
writers  sounds  very  Irish  — 
which  is  perhaps  the  feason 
why  Mary  O’Hara,  the  Len- 
non Sisters  and  Wayne  New- 
ton did  so  well  with  it,  too. 

The  success  c£  Scarlet  Rib- 
bons enabled  Levine  and  Se-  - 
gal  to  spend  time  on  other 
songs.  However,  When  a 
Warmhearted  Woman  Loves  a 
Coldhearted  Man  did  not  have 


the  same  success  even  when 
it  was  performed  by  Dinah 
Shore.  Levine's  other 
recorded  material  included 
The  Wonder  of  Wonderful 
You,  which  was  recorded  by 
Brock  Peters,  and  Where/ 
May  Line  With  My  Love,  put 
oh  disc  by  Tommy  Edwards. 

In  her  early  years,  Levine 
had  been  a regular  radio  pre- 
senter. In  the  1930s  she  had 
her  own  radio  programme, 
Treble  and  Clef,  on  the  New 
York  station  WOR.  Site  later 
wrote  two  operas,  Hester  and 
Three  for  Tonight.  The  latter 
was  written  specially  for  Be- 
lafonte  but  it  did  not  achieve 
the  success  of  their  earlier 
and  simpler  collaboration. 

Levine’s  husband,  Manuel 
W Levina,  a former  New  York 
state  judge  and  district  attor- 
ney, died  in.  1986.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons  and  four 
grandchildren. 


Michael  Frawfland 


Evelyn  Levine,  composer,  bom 
January  16, 1902;  died  July  26, 
1996 


Death  Notices 


MN8WORTH.  On  August  l«tfi  1990,  puace- 
Wly  In  hospital  and  at  Eton.  Bury.  Cyrus 
Prtor  Mraworth  aged  71  year*.  Betovad 
husband  of  Both,  door  tether  of  John, 
PMar.  Andrew  and  Mieftanf.  Father 
o<  iuHa  am  Jidlo  and  loving  gmndtether  of 
Adam.  Mary  Eton.  Richard.  WMIIam  ana 
Atowto  ilntefuf  manta  to  all  me  stair  in 
Wterd  27.  Manchester  Royal  I nUnnery  ad 
‘ - uvlca.  Sprii 


enquiries  13  SUIettn  Funeral  Sendee. 
Lana,  Raddllfe.  Tai:  OIBi  723  2353. 


"9 


BARKBR  HA.  On  14th  August  1996  aud- 
rt/4  if®?8*  beloved  hus- 

band Of  Sylvia,  loving  lamer  ft  Marian  and 
Sarah,  dear  brother  of  Oootfmy.  Formerly 
Sentor  Lacturer  of  Garmon  at  Uvernodt 
University.  Sendee  at  Lanacan  Cremato- 
rium. Wlm«  on  Tuesday  30m  August  at  230 
pm.  FamHy  ftowera  only,  donations  to  the 
a John  a Hoaplca  ota  Charles  Stevens 
Funeral  Directors,  216  Bevington  Road. 
Rock  Ferry,  Wlrra)  LA2  4QA. 

SMITH.  W. Gordon.  PeacflMly,  In  Western 
■tonwcji  loved  tether  of  AUton.  Wendy. 


EdlnteeWt  on  M 
Awm  iteiia  at  11.00  am  to  wtit 


day, 


■JL*5®  knew  mm  are  welcome.  Fam 
Itovere  only.  Dress  colourful. 

OXLEY,  Mat  1Z11JS.  to  11.08  1 
Memorial  Service,  Until ahe  Crematoria 
330p«n.  Posies  irt 
owner’s  garden  only  ptaese.  In  lieu  ol  Ho 
to  London  Lighthouse 

Birthdays 

gJ-HOta.  Anthony  George  Happy  H 
WLUMtoafi.  Kely..  IB  today  plu,  3 

{Sd*rv?Nim?‘  ®an®ra*u*a**ona-  mMu 

o“J? 


Face  to  Faith 


Public  eye  on  private  lives 


AiutaFunta 


ASSISTED  Reproductive 
Technology  Is  an  ethical 
minefield  and  of  course 
we  n«d  some  control  over  its 
potential  abuses.  It  certainly 
provides  no  shortage  of  moral 
dilemmas.  In  the  last  three 
weeks  we  have  had  frozen  em- 
bryos. the  "selective  termina- 
tion of  a twin  embryo  and 
Mandy  All  wood's  octuplets  to 
ponder.  These  Issues  touch 
raw  nerves  and  it's  crucial  the 
public  continues  to  thrash 
them  out  It  is  what  makes  us 
human.  But  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  right  for 
women  to  make  reproductive 
decisions  in  private,  away 
from  public  scrutiny. 

We  decided  to  unfreeze  our 
daughter's  genetic  siblings 
after  our  consultant  alerted  us 
to  his  personal  "concerns" 
about  the  risks.  In  the  techno- 


happy  world  of  Assisted 
Reproductive  Technology 
(ART)  a little  circumspection 

seemed  worth  heeding.  How- 
ever, these  embryos  represent 
my  last  chance  to  have  an- 
other child  that’s  biologically 
my  own  and  their  destruction 
provokes  a great  weight  of 
grief  That  is  my  private  pain 
and  no  one  else's.  When  the 
prolife  lobby  publicly  emoted 
about  the  "murder"  of  3,300 
"orphan"  embryos,  I was 
angry  at  their  meddling  in 
other  people's  reproductive 
affairs. 

I belong  to  no  church  and  no 
feito  guides  me.  Like  many  lib- 
ertarians, my  attitude  fumbles 
between  toe  spiritual  and  the 
scientific.  I am  prochoice  and 
have  had  an  abortion.  I recog- 
nise that  Nature  herself  has 
"binned”  many  of  my  eggsand 
embryos  (our  daughter’s  twin 
died  inutero).Soeightofour 
embryos  now  sit  in  our  house 


in  an  unceremonious  alumin- 
ium pot  We  have  planned  a 
little  burial  ritual  simply  be-  ' 

cause  we  feel  a need  to  dose  the 
circle  and  create  a symbolic 
spot  in  nature  where  we  can 
take our  child  apri  tether  the 
miraculous  truth  when  she 
asks  us  where  she  came  from. 

Frozen  embryos  inhabit  a 
biological  limbo  as  well  as  ex- 
isting in  a half-way  house  of 
state  control.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Human  Fertilisation  and 
Embryo  Authority  states  that  . 
the  parents  have  sole  rights 
over  their  friture;  cm  the  other 
it  gives  the  clinic  guardian-  - 
ship.  In  the  Big  Thaw,  the 
guardians  acted  by  law,  it  was 
the  consequence  erf  absurd  leg- 
islation. A five-year  limit  to 
freezing  bears  no  relation  to 
any  biological  or  medical  dan- 
gers, which  is  why  lobbying 
has  increased  freezing  to  10 
vears  at  the  parents’  request 

The  900  un traceable  couples 


( 


who  didn't  take  up  this  option 
aren’t  bo  many.  But  I can't  help 
wondering  what  has  happened 
to  them.  Have  they  divorced  or 
separated,  poss  ihiy  following 
toe  stress  of  their  infertility 
treatment?  Can  they  not  bear 
to  bereminded  of  the  techno- 
logical route  by  which  their 
living  child  or  Children  came 
into  fris  world,  or  are  they 

simply  too  broke  to  afford  the 
annual  freezing  charge  cf  £150 
upwards?  Professor  Ian  Craft 
has  remarked:  “Some  Just  for- 
get they  have  frozen  embryos. 
After  all,  how  many  forget  we 
have  Post  Office  Savings?” 

Embryos  may  be  invest- 
ments in  a future  but  it  is  cat 
lonsto  reduce  themto  mere 
property.  This  is  where  Tm  In 
danger  cf  seeming  to  leap  into 
the  anttabortloncamp.  Where 
reasanand  emotion  became 
polarised,  it’s  bard  to  hold  the 
middle  ground.  Society  will 
continue  to  argue  over  the .. 
status  of  toe  unborn  versus  the 

rights  cf  the  mother  while  toe 
HFEA  has  a mission  to  protect 
“toe  welfere  of  the  child"  bom 
by  new  technology.  Mean- 
while “infertfles"  have  few 
real  choices;  we  have  a sham- 
bolic NHS  funding  system  that 


tetsmostofusdownandal-to- 
4 chance  of  breeding.  Cryo- 
prsservation  is  a way  of  in- 
creasing toe  odds  wfcei  they’re 
stacked  against  you. 

As  to  the  “status"  of  oUr  own 
embryos,  I have  come  to  the 
mrn»1iigirin  that  thnyara  an  an. 
deniable  part  of  us  but  I do  not 
consider  them  to  have  souls.  - 
They  are  toe  possibility  rfLife 
but  they’re  not  Life  itself.  They 


Doonesbury 
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are  bundles  of  cells  encoded 
wffe  onr  genes.  They  don’t  feel 
a thing — but  they’ve  certainly 
been  toe  focus  afa  great  deal  of 
parental  emotion. 

.In  IVF  toe  creation  of  em- 
bryos is  a goal  many  couples 
sadly  don’t  aehieve.  Before 
toey're  put  back  in  the  womb 

they're  introduced  to  you  on  a 
screen,  magnified  hundreds  cf 
times  their  own  size,  blooms  of 


baby  potential.  You  instantly 
fell  in  love  with  them.  They 
are,  after  all.  the  cells  of  hope. 

Yourmind  then  splits  off  and 
yon  don't  think  of  toe  ones  left 
behind,  to  be  experimented  on, 
destroyed  or  frozen.  All  your 
psychic  energy  goes  into  pray- 
ing toe  Chosen  embryos  will 
implant,  survive  to  term  and 
be  born.  The  system  encour- 
ages your  monomania  If  you 


area  t practising  a faith  that 
abhors  the  creation  and  waste 
as  spares,  at  some  later  point 
you  wiH  have  to  consider  what 

to  do  wns*  them.  One  thing  for 

sure  is  that  they  will  mean 

soa“thing,  if  only  hope  itself; 


Anna  Furse  is  a theatre  dl 
and  writer.  Her  book  Your 
Infertility  Companion  will  t 
published  by  Thomsons  n< 
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Mon  e\  G uard  i an 


Richard  Miles 

tells  fans  keen 
to  invest  in  the 
soccer  boom 
to  use  their 
heads  not  just 
their  hearts 


New  ball  game . . .The  share 
price  of  Manchester  United 
slipped  after  their  finance 
director  Robin  Launders 
(top  left)  was  snapped  up  by 
Leeds  photograph  nigel  french 


Glory  game  splits  into 
haves  and  have  nots 

AS  THE  soccer  sea-  [ Take  Manchester  United’s  4-0  | 

son  kicks  off  today  | victory  over  Newcastle  in  the  _ 

not  just  the  fans  but  Charity  Shield  last  Sunday.  I for  the  rights  to  televise 

investors  might  be  [ When  the  market  opened  next  r!  . American  football  and  base- 

well  advised  to  I morning.  United’s  shares  rose  „»  • <*, JJJ  hail  rnrfnnthaiihncTvwnintn 
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S THE  soccer  sea- 
son  kicks  off  today 
not  just  the  fans  but 
investors  might  be 
«w^tekwell  advised  to 
check  players'  form. 

A report  outlast  week  fore- 
cast that  more  than  a dozen 
clubs  could  have  a stock  mar- 
ket listing  by  the  year  2000, 
making  football  not  just  a 
game  but  a big  business.  Mer- 
chandising and  television 
rights  have  turned  soccer  into 
a £468  million  Industry. 

Fans  can  enjoy  a slice  of  the 
action  too.  Unlike  other  in- 
vestment opportunities,  a 
club's  past  performance  can 
be  a reliable  guide  to  future 
returns.  Goals  really  do  equal 
capital  gains,  but  investors 
who  want  to  make  money  out 
of  football  could  reap  even 
richer  rewards  by  investing  in 
companies  which  are  cashing 
in  on  football  off  the  pitch. 

Three  clubs  have  foil  list- 
ings on  the  stock  market;  last 
year's  league  champions  Man- 
chester United,  Tottenham 
Hotspur  and  second  division 
Millwall.  Supporters  of  Chel- 
sea. Celtic  and  Preston  North 
End  can  also  take  a stake  in 
their  clubs  through  the  Alter- 
native Investment  Market, 
though  these  shares  are  more 
difficult  to  buy  and  sell. 

And  more  fans  may  soon  be 
able  to  invest  in  their  teams. 
City  accountants  Deloitte  & 
Touche  predict  that  between 
12  and  IS  clubs  will  have  a 
stock  market  listing  by  the 
end  of  the  millennium. 

Helpfully  for  investors, 
movements  in  share  price 
reflect  a team’s  performance 
on  the  pitch.  And.  as  most 
games  are  played  when  the 
stock  market  is  closed,  inves- 
tors can  make  fairly  safe  bets. 


Take  Manchester  United's  4-0 
victory  over  Newcastle  in  the 
Charity  Shield  last  Sunday. 
When  the  market  opened  next 
morning.  United’s  shares  rose 
by  12p.  When  they  were 
knocked  out  of  the  UEFA  cup 
last  year,  the  shares  fell 
sharply,  ahead  of  a loss  of  rev- 
enues from  unplayed  games. 

“The  long-term  growth  of 
football  clubs  will  come  from 
consistent  performance  in  the 
Held,”  says  Dale  Thorpe,  a 
football  analyst  with  Deloitte. 
“Even  income  from  other 
sources  will  be  related  toon- 
the-pitch  performance. " 

A graphic  illustration  of 
this  appears  in  Deloitte’s 
report  Manchester  United, 
which  won  two  major  trophies 
last  year,  saw  its  share  price 
rise  by  63  per  cent  last  season. 
But  poor  old  Millwall  was 
punished  cm  the  pitch  and  in 
the  market  The  south  London 
team  was  relegated  from  the 
first  to  the  second  division 
and  ended  the  season  with  a 
share  price  27  per  cent  lower. 
Off-the-fleld  moves  can  also 
nudge  the 
shares  up  or 

SSSS  People  w 
KX*  from  fool 
Sta  in  firms  c 

its  finance  hmmmmmmi 
director 

Robin  Launders  deserted  to 
join  Leeds  United,  recently  ac- 
quired by  media  and  leisure 
group  Caspian. 

As  more  dubs  opt  for  a list- 
ing. players'  transfer  fees,  like  , 
the  £15  million  which  Newcas-  1 
tie  paid  for  Alan  Shearer,  will 
also  have  an  impact  on  share  ,, 
prices.  Spurs’  signing  of  ! 
Jflrgen  Kilns  man  in  August  j 


Championship  form 
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1994  gave  a huge  boost  to  its 
share  price.  Most  of  football's 
revenue  now  comes  from  off- 
the-fleld  activities.  Gate 
receipts  and  season  ticket 
sales  accounted  for  just  42  per 
cent  of  the  £468  million  in- 
come of  UK  dubs  last  season, 
according  to  Deloitte. 

Now  merchandising  is  the 
main  source  of  income.  Fans, 


People  who  want  to  make  money 
from  football  should  be  investing 
in  firms  cashing  in  off  the  pitch 


typically,  buy  more  than  one 
kit  each  season,  not  to  men- 
tion scarves,  hats  and  posters. 
Newcastle  has  diversified  into 
catering  and  invests  in  the 
local  Rugby  League  dub. 

But  a vast  new  source  of 
income  is  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. The  fees  paid  by  cable  and 
media  companies  for  the  right 
to  televise  the  games  will  rise 
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by  leaps  and  bounds  over  the 
next  few  years,  the  best  teams 
taking  the  lion's  share. 

Under  the  current  deal 
which  the  Premier  League  has 
with  BSkyB,  the  20  teams  in 
the  division  share  some 
£38  million  each  season  in  TV 
fees.  From  August  next  year, 
that  figure  will  soar  to 
£155  million — at  no  extra  cost 
to  the  dubs 
themselves. 

oney 

be  cm  the  table 
™n9  by  1999.  At  that 

uk  point,  BSkyB 

■ may  well  intro- 

duce  pay-per- 
view  for  all 

Premier  League  games.  That 
could  bring  clubs  as  much  as 
£1  million  for  each  game 
played  in  front  of  the  cameras 
— at  no  additional  cost 
Nick  Train,  investment  di- 
rector of  fund  manager  GT 
Global,  which  at  one  point 
held  11  per  cent  ofManchester 
United’s  stock,  says:  “Football 
is  no  longera  hobby,  it  is  an 


industry.  In  the  US,  cable  TV 
companies  pay  more  and  more 
for  the  rights  to  televise 
American  football  and  base- 
ball UK  football  has  begun  to 
get  into  the  same  virtuous 
Spiral.” 

The  downside  for  football 
fans  is  that  fewer  and  fewer 
dubs  will  get  a slice  of  the 
spoils.  In  terms  of  profitabil- 
ity , a large  gap  has  already 
opened  between  teams  at  the 
top  of  the  Premiership  and 
their  lower  division  rivals. 

According  to  Deloitte,  the 
average profltfor  a Premier 
league  team  last  year  was 
£2M  million,  with  Manches- 
ter at  the  top  with  an  operat- 
ing profit  of  £15  million.  Other 
divisions  showed  continuing 
losses  at  the  operating  level. 

The  gap  is  sure  to  widen 
further,  Mr  Train  believes.  He 
forecasts  the  emergence  of  a 
European  super-league,  per- 
haps followed  by  a global  one. 
Only  a handful  ofUK  dubs 
will  qualify. 

So  where  should  Investors 
put  their  money?  Mr  Train 
tips  Manchester  United,  Liv- 
erpool Arsenal  and  probably 
Newcastle  and  Spurs,  for  the 
super-league.  But  regardless 
of  who  wins  the  Premiership 
this  season,  there  is  one  guar- 
anteed winner  BSkyB. 

This  week,  BSkyB  announced 
live  coverage  of  more  than  170 
games  this  season.  Fans, 
barred  from  grounds  by  pro- 
hibitive ticket  prices,  are 
snapping  up  satellite  dishes. 

As  a result,  BSkyB  shares 
haw  risen  steadily  over  the 
past  two  years  without  any  of 
the  volatility  of  football  club 
shares.  • 

Money  Guardian  Is  edited 
by  Margaret  Hughes 
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Oats  that  yon  provide  may  be 
used  by  Norwich  Union  poop 
companies,  yoro  financial 
adviser  or  ether  relevant 
organisations  for  ms  dieting 
proposes  sudi  as  marfcet 
research  and  contacting  you 
regarding  jew  future 
insurance  and  investment  needs. 


i||  ■ 25%  invested 
Sg  internationally 
B 75%  invested  in  the  UK 

|pp  m Monthly  savings  from 
SRf!i$  only  £50  per  month 

■ Lump  sum  investments 
Sgi  from  £1000 


SOT  0345  73  83  93  (local  caE  rates), 

Sen  9am  and  6pm,  7 days  a week, 

tpitaJs  and  return  it  (no  Stamp  required)  to- 

E^POSTANG  4098,  PO  Box  142,  Norwich  NRT3BR. 
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UNION 


No  one  protects  more. 


For  your  protection  aB  telephone 
caiburiB  be  i emitted. 

The  value  of  and  income  from  PEPs 
may  taS  and  you  may  not  gat  bach 
the  amount  invested.  Funds  invested 
abroad  may  alter  with  exchange  rare 
fluctuations.  Intonnatiofv'advioe 
offered  Wta  only  relate  to  Norwich 
Union  products. 
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PENSIONS 

PHONE 

24  hours  a day / days  a week Now  von  can  pick  up  the  phone  and  act 

pensions  information  or  advice  and  even  set  up  a plan,  quickly  and  without  fuss 


0345  6789  10 
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Legal  victory  for 
the  Carters  deals 
a hard  blow  to 
the  cigarette 
manufacturers  in 
US  and  Britain 


At  risk ...  Grady  and  Millie 
Carter  deft)  won  $750,000 
against  a BAT  subsidiary 
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Best  savings  rates 


Gross 

Account 

Notice  or  term 

Deposit  S 

Rate  M 

tntpaid 

Instant  Access  Accounts 

Yorkshire  8S 

First  Class  Access 

Postal 

1.000  • 

4.90 

Yly 

Alliance  & Leicester  BS 

Instant  Direct 

Postal 

5.000 

5.40 

Yly 

Bristol  & West  BS 

Instant  Access 

Postal 

10,000 

5.85 

Yly 

Bristol  & West  BS 

Instant  Access 

Postal 

25,000 

6.05 

Yly 

Notice  Accounts  and  Bonds 

Chelsea  BS 

POST-lel  20  Day 

20  day  (P) 

5,000 

6.05 

Yly 

Cheltenham  & Gloucester  BS 

Direct  30 

30  day  (P) 

100 

5.50 

Yly 

Yorkshire  B5 

Mutual  Interest 

1 Year  Bond 

1,000 

6-25 

.Yly 

Cheshire  BS 

Fixed  Rate  Bond 

31.12.98 

5.000 

6.75  IF) 

Yly 

First  Tessas  (tax  free) 

Sun  Banking  Corporation 

Fixed  Rate 

5 year 

8,575 

7.50  (F) 

Yly 

NalWest  Bank 

Fixed  Rate 

5 year 

5,000 

7.45  (F) 

Yly 

Birmingham  Midshlres  BS 

— 

5 year 

1,000 

7.00 

Yly 

Principality  BS 

— 

5 year 

500 

7.00 

Yly 

Smoker’s  lucky  strike  a 


boost  for  cancer  victims 


British  claims  against 
tobacco  firms  have  been 
helped  by  a US  jury’s  award, 
says  RICHARD  COLBEY 


Follow-on  Tessas  (tax  free) 

Sun  Banking  Corporation  Fixed  Rate 

NalWest  Bank  Fixed  Rate 

Birmingham  Midshires  BS  — 

Cheltenham  & Gloucester  BS  — 
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1 bv  t 


RE  award  by  an  ued  until  he  contracted  lung 
American  jury  of  cancer  in  1991.  He  claimed 

$750,000  (£404, 000)  that  when  he  started  smok- 
for  the  claim  brought  lng  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
by  a lung  cancer  vie-  dangers.  He  was  awarded 


The  mortgage  market 


Rate  ?6  Period  Max  l TV  ''•«  Foe  £ incentive 

Fixed  Rates  (rate  cannot  go  up  or  down  during  stated  period) 

Scarborough  BS  0.20  far  1 year  85  0.75%  — 

Market  Harborough  BS  4.49  to  1.7.98  90  250  Free  U to  30.9.97 

West  Bromwich  BS  6.55  to  1.11.99  85  295  £300  cash  rebate 

FirstMortgage  7.40  to  1.8.01  90  275  — 


First-time  buyers  (variable  unless  shown) 

Principality  BS 

1.00 

to  1.10.97 

90 

— 

— 

Alliance  & Leicester  BS 

3.89 

to  1.8.98 

90 

— 

Refund  valuation  fee 

Northern  Rock  BS 

4.24 

to  1.8.88 

95 

£295 

— 

Halifax  BS 

5.43 

to  30.9.01 

90 

— 

£300  towards  costs  & free  valuation 

Discounted  Variable  Rates 

Scarborough  BS 

0.95 

for  1 year 

90 

— 

Principality  BS 

3.60 

to  1.10.98 

90 

— 

— 

Halifax  BS 

4.33 

to  309.99 

90 

— 

Free  valuation  (max  £405) 

Abbey  National 

5.74 

to  31.5.01 

95 

— 

Refund  valuation  fee  (max  £320) 

|F|  = Fired  rata  tan  other  rates  variable)  flit  - Net  rate.  Okt  = tntereet  peM  on  maturity.  (P)  = by  post  only.  AH  rates  subject  to  change 
without  notice  Please  check  all  rates  before  investing.  All  nates  (enept  Guaranteed  Income  bonds)  are  shown  groan.  UtP  = mortgage 
indemnity  Premium  ASU  - Accident,  sickness  and  unemployment.  law  Money) acta.  Offers  may  bn  untharawn  orltftoui  notice. 


tlm  against  a British  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  subsidiary  will 
give  hope  to  those  who  are 
pursuing  similar  actions  in 
this  country. 

Although  BAT  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  confident 
of  succeeding  in  an  appeal 
against  the  verdict  that  con- 
fidence has  not  been  echoed 
in  the  stock  market  reaction, 
which  saw  almost  10  per  cent 
fall  from  its  share  price. 
Other  tobacco  companies 
have  also  suffered  substan- 
tial falls  in  London  and  New 
York. 

At  the  moment,  over  300 
British  claims  are  stalled  by 
the  Legal  Aid  Board's  review 
In  to  whether  it  should  con- 
tinue with  its  funding  of  the 
actions. 

Under  tremendous  pres- 
sure from  the  tobacco  indus- 
try, the  Board  has  Itself;  un- 
precedentedly, sought 
advice  from  a leading  QC — 
despite  largely  favourable 
opinions  from  the  claimants* 
own  barristers. 

Grady  Carter,  a retired  air 
traffic  controller  from  Flor- 
ida. started  smoking  Lucky 
Strikes  in  1947  andcontin- 


$500,000  and  his  wife 
$250,000. 

Although  these  sums  are 
more  than  an  English  court 
would  have  ordered  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  Mr  Car- 
ter’s award  was  in  many 
ways  sur- 
prlsingly 

SSlo  lake  any 
isanxiou 
«c“  the  mam 

tual  loss 

and  they  can 

suffering. 

Ameri- 
can courts  can,  in  these 
cases,  award  "punitive*' 
damages  on  top  of  the  com- 
pensatory award. 

Where,  for  instance,  in  the 
early  1970s  a car  manufac- 
turer carried  on  making  a 
car  after  learning  that  it  was 
prone  to  explode  on  impact, 
such  damages  were  awarded. 
The  company’s  executives 
were  found  to  have  done  a 
calculation  that  showed  the 
costs  of  redesigning  it  would 
be  greater  than  the  amount 
of  compensation  they  could 


expect  to  pay  to  victims  of 
the  explosions. 

Armed  with  that  knowl-  { 
edge,  it  was  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  the  jury  made  a pu-  ' 
nitive  award  of  many  times 
the  normal  compensation. 

The  first  line  of  defence  for  | 
any  tobacco  company,  sued 
either  here  or  In  America, 
will  be  that  people  have  a 
free  choice  whether  or  not  to  , 
smoke.  Someone  who  under-  ; 
takes  an  activity  they  know  1 
to  be  hazardous  can  only 
blame  themselves  if  it  ends 
in  tragedy. 

Law  suits  are  not  brought 
against  the  manufacturers  of 
motorcycles  or  hang-gliders 
simply  because  people  have 


protecting  tobacco  compa- 
nies from  litigation  than  pre- 
venting people  taking  up  the 
product 

Anyone  who  took  up  the 
habit  as  an  adult  after  that 
date  will  have  to  accept  they 
did  so  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  risks  involved. 
Less  clear  is  the  case  of 
people  who  took  it  up  when 
they  were  children. 

The  Industry  will  respond 
that  they  could  have  given  it 
up.  But  tobacco  is  addictive, 
so  was  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect people  to  give  it  up  once 
they  started? 


still  claim  that  there  is  no 
certain  link  between  smok- 
ing and  lung 


Like  any  litigant  with  a bad  case  who 
is  anxious  not  to  settle  at  any  price, 
the  manufacturers  will  do  all 
they  can  to  complicate  the  matter 


died  while  using  their 
products. 

Older  smokers,  such  as  Mr 
Carter,  did  not,  though, 
know  about  the  dangers  of 
smoking  when  they  took  up 
the  habit.  It  will  be  a matter 
of  hot  contention  in  other 
tobacco  claims  as  to  when 
both  smokers  and  the 
tobacco  companies  knew  of 
the  dangers. 

From  1970,  cigarette  pack- 
ets have  had  to  carry  warn- 
ings: warnings  which  have 
always  had  more  to  do  with 


cancer.  It  is  an 

ISewho  argument  that 
n,,u  carries  no 
,,  weight  In  in- 

y price,  formed  cir- 

■ cles>  but  some 

■ people  may  be- 
naHor  Ueve  it.  par - 
naner  ticularly  those 

who  want  to. 

It  is  possible 
that  to  some  extent  the  in- 
dustry will  be  hoisted  by  its 
own  petard  on  this  and  other 
arguments  it  has  come  up 
with  in  order  to  minimise 
the  risks  of  smoking. 

If  it  has  made  a demons  tra- 
tably  false  claim  on  this,  any- 
one taken  in  by  It  will  have 
another  weapon  in  their 
armoury. 

In  many  ways',  the  issues 
are  not  particularly  compli- 
cated: less  so  than  in  cases 
involving  defective  drugs 
where  there  are  allegedly 


highly  complex  scientific 
issues. 

An  Australian  court  has 
already  decided  that  there  is 
a link  between  “passive 
smoking1  * and  lung  cancer . 
Like  any  litigant  with  a bad 
case  who  is  anxious  not  to 
settle  at  any  price , the 
tobacco  companies  will  do  all 
that  they  can  to  complicate 
the  matter. 

Those  wbo  have  read  John 
Grisham’s  novel  Thi  Run- 
away Jury  will  have  an  idea 
of  how  the  industry  will  use 
legal  procedural  rules  in 
order  to  obscure  the  real 
issues.  While  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence to  suggest  the  industry 
actually  indulges  In  the 
criminal  activities  por- 
trayed in  that  book,  as  far  as 
court  room  procedures  go,  it 
is  pretty  well  spot  an. 

The  stakes  for  the  industry- 
are  enormous.  Solicitor  Mar- 
tin Day,  of  Leigh  Day,  who 
has  been  actively  involved  in 
the  English  claims,  esti- 
mates that  the  130,000  people 
who  die  of  lung  cancer  each 
year  would  have  an  average 
claim  of  £55,000. 

He  says:  "If  only  a fraction 
of  these  claims  were  given 
authority  to  go  ahead,  and 
succeeded,  it  would  be  a dev- 
astating, if  not  fatal,  blow  to 
the  industry." 

With  that  prospect,  it  is 
likely  that  tobacco  compa- 
nies will  continue  to  show  a 
united  front,  not  only  in 
lighting  the  cases  with  le- 
gitimate arguments  but  in  at- 
tempting to  prevent  them 
ever  coming  to  court  at  all. 
Richard  Colbey  is  a barrister 
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Joint  venture  with  France's  Lagardere  Group©  paves  way  for  creation  of  pan-European  defence  industry  Saturday  Notebook 

BAe  seals  £1  bn  missile  pact  a 

r Budget  bonanza 


Cfirla  Barrie 

B***taes9  Correspondent 


T,  ltl  _ ■**'iv“*  ■oiiiiko  wcj  niua 

HE  creation  of  a secured  when  the  Govern' 

pan  -European  de-  meat  committed  Itself 

fence  industry  came  recently  to  spending  £600: 
a step  nearer  yester-  lion  with  BAe  and  Matra  c 
day  when  British  Matra's  Apache  cruise  mi 

Aerospace  and  the  French  sile. 

group  Lagardere  sealed  a pact  Ownership  of  the  new  rr 

to  form  the  region's  largest  sile  company,  to  be  knowr 
“gf.Je  ...  Matra  BAe  Dynamics,  wil 

With  a £1  billion  turnover,  a split  equally.  BAe  decline! 
£2.6  billion  order  book  and  say  what  would  happen  to 

6,000  employees  in  the  two 

countries,  the  joint  venture  

could  become  the  kernel  for  »-> , , 

further  consolidation  of  Euro-  iFO  f©S  t QrOUL 
pean  missile  businesses,  in-  J r 

eluding  the  guided  weapons  - — — — 

and  systems  integration  inter-  ""“HI 
eats  of  France's  Thomson- 

CSF,  the  defence  and  electron-  A LEADING  pressure 

ics  arm  of  the  Thomson  Group  m\  group  is  giving  away 


the  State-owned  company  was 
successful 

Three  years  in  the  making, 

thejoint  venture  was  finally 
secured  when  the  Govern- 
ment committed  Itself 
recently  to  spending  £600  mil- 
lion with  BAe  and  Matra  on 
Matra's  Apache  cruise  mis- 
sile. 

Ownership  of  the  new  mis- 
sile company,  to  be  known  as 
Matra  BAe  Dynamics,  will  be 
split  equally.  BAe  declined  to 
say  what  would  happen  to  its 


shareholding  tn  the  event  that 
Thomson's  interests  are  in- 
cluded later  in  the  year. 

In  a joint  statement.  BAe 


attve  procurement  in 
Europe." 

The  City  welcomed  the  deal, 
and  BAe  shares  rose  lip  to 


and  Lagardere  said  the  merger  1 close  at  964p.  Lagardere 


‘Vecognises  the  changing  na- 
ture  of  defence  procurement 
in  Europe  and  the  need  for  the 
European  defence  industry  to 
consolidate  in  order  to  be  hilly 
competitive  in  international 

markets”. 

The  companies  said  the  mis- 
sile combination  would  “pro- 
vide a route  for  future  coQbor- 


shares  rose  70  centimes  to  124 
francs  on  the  news. 

Nick  Judge,  engineering  an- 
alyst at  NatWest  Securities, 
said  the  deal  was  a “good 
move",  but  warned  that 
Europe's  defence  industry 
had  much  to  do  before  it  had 
consolidated  enough  to  match  . 
US  competitors.  He  predicted 


there  would  be  significant 
cost  savings  from  the  BAe  deal 
with  Matra  in  reseach  and  de- 
velopment costs  and  the  elimi- 
nation erf  overlapping  missile 
Interests. 

Lagarddre  is  bidding  for 
Thomson  against  the  French 
engineering  group  AlcateL  Mr 
Judge  warned  that  the  French  | 
government  would  be  con- 
cerned at  the  prospect  of  a for- 
elgn  company  holding  a large 
shareholding  in  French  de- 
fence interests,  despite  the 


Protest  group  gives  away  GEC  shares  to  would-be  demonstrators 


hm  Kina 


which  is  to  be  privatised  later 
this  year. 

BAe  declined  to  discuss 
future  consolidation  in  detail 
but  said  its  agreement  with 
Lagard£re  Groupe,  owners  of 
the  defence  and  space  group 
Matra,  envisaged  the  Inclu- 
sion of  Thomson’s  missile 
business  ifLagard&re’s  bid  for 


shares  in  GEC  to  anti-arms 
trade  activists  as  part  of  a 
planned  demonstration  at 
the  company’s  annual  meet- 
ing next  month. 

Campaign  Against  the 
Arms  Trade,  a privately 
funded  pressure  group 
which  encourages  disin-  ' 
vestment  in  companies  in- 


Sumitomo 
chief  ‘happy9 
with  deals 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


SENIOR  Sumitomo 
Corporation  director 
gave  a personal  guar 
N^^kintee  that  all  its  busi- 
ness was  "legitimate "after 
being  asked  by  the  London 
Metal  Exchange  to  respond  to 
evidence  of  irregular  trading 
deals  which  eventually 
resulted  in  the  Japanese  com- 
pany's discovery  of  a $1.8 
billion  copper-dealing  loss. 

The  general  manager  of  the 
non-ferrous  metals  division, 
Mr  I Nishiumi,  telexed  the 
statement  from  Tokyo  in  res- 
ponse to  concerns  raised  by 
its  activities  by  the  LME  on 
December  6 1991  according  to 
papers  seen  by  The  Guardian. 

The  correspondence  sup- 
ports the  LME's  insistence 
that  it  took  seriously  warn- 
ings by  a US  broker  in  1991 
that  Sumitomo  trader  Yasuo 
Hamanaka  had  carried  out 
suspect  metal  deals.  Mr  Ha- 
manaka was  sacked  when  Su- 
m itorao  announced  the  huge 
copper-dealing  losses  earlier 
this  summer. 

The  telex  raises  fresh  ques- 
tions about  the  way  Sumitomo 
management  failed  to  oversee 
the  activities  of  Mr  Haman- 
aka, as  it  had  clearly  been 
made  fully  aware  of  the  con- 
cerns held  by  London  metal 
market  authorities. 

In  the  telex,  Mr  Nishiumi,  a 


request,  Lon  behalf  of  Sumi- 
tomo Corporation,  hereby 
confirm  that  Sumitomo  Cor- 
poration is  and  will  be  able  to 
fully  meet  all  its  financial  and 
delivery  commitments  on  its 
existing  and  future  LME  con- 
tracts to  your  members  for 
prompt  and  forward 
delivery." 

It  continued:  “In  addition. 
we  would  like  to  emphasise 
that  it  is  our  corporate  policy 
to  perform  our  business 
undertakings  in  good  faith 
and  fully  in  compliance  with 
laws  and  sound  international 
business  practices. 

“We  are  confident  that  our 
present  copper  business  with 
regard  to  LME’s  transaction  is 
legitimate  and  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  LME  .** 

It  concluded:  “The  function 
of  LME  is  essential  to  the 
global  copper  transactions 
and  we  hope  that  you  will 
maintain  free  market  for  the 
benefit  of  all  participants.” 

The  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  Sumitomo  losses 
are  currently  the  subject  of  an 
international  investigation  by 
regulators  and  police. 

The  Securities  and  Invest- 
ment Board,  the  Serious 
Fraud  Office  and  the  City  of 
London  police  are  investigat- 
ing British  Involvement  in  the 

affair. 

The  scandal  has  prompted  a 
review  of  the  running  of  the 
I London  Metal  Exchange. 

Earlier  this  week  the  SIB 


director,  headed  the  document  unveiled  a consultation  docu- 


“Copper  market"  and 
addressed  it  to  LME  chief  ex- 
ecutive David  King.  The  telex 
added:  “In  response  to  your 


ment  in  which  it  is  asking 
more  than  3,500  market  partic- 
ipants whether  reforms  are 
needed. 


Tax  cut  talk  as 
market  peaks 


Tony  May 

THE  London  stock  mar- 
ket reached  an  all-time 
peak  yesterday  os  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  figures  fu- 
elled talk  of  pre-election  tax 
cuts. 

The  FTSE 100  share  index 
which  measures  the  strength 
of  the  Britain’s  top  100  compa- 
nies, jumped  35.5  points  to 
close  at  38719,  easily  beating 
the  previous  record  set  in 
April.  Tt  has  risen  4 per  cent  — 
more  than  150  points  — in  the 
past  month  and  stands  12  per 
cent  higher  than  it  did  a year 
ago. 

Market  watchers  said  the 
rise  has  been  supported  by  the 
recent  company  results  sea- 
son which  had  seen  firms 
announcing  healthy  increases 
in  profit  and  dividends,  a 
strong  rally  on  Wall  Street 
and  a strong  bond  market. 


FTSE1 


However,  stock  market 
watchers  are  not  convinced 
that  the  party  will  last  Ana- 
lysts said  that  nobody  could 
see  what  was  sustaining  the 
current  rally  on  Wall 
Street  and  warned  that  if 
prices  fell  sharply  in  New 
York.  London  would  drop  too. 

Robert  Buckland,  UK  equity 
strategist  at  HSBC  James  Ca- 
pel,  said:  “I  don't  think  that 
the  good  underlying  funda- 
mentals for  the  UK  corporate 
sector  can  be  pulled  away. 

“But  who  is  to  say  we  won't 
get  a set  of  bad  US  jobs  figures 
i .and  we  start  to  see  the  pro- 
gress taken  away  by  US 
bonds." 

London  traders  have  been 
worried  about  a possible 
sharp  correction  on  Wall 
Street  for  some  time  but  the 
pace  erf  its  recent  rise  — 
around  500  points  in  three 
weeks  — shows  little  sign  of 

slowing. 


volved  in  the  defence  indus- 
try, has  so  for  given  away 
shares— worth  38  Op  each  at 
last  night’s  close— to  about 
25  volunteers. 

However,  CAAT— which 
| has  previously  held  demon- 
strations at  British  Aero- 
space’s annual  meeting — is 
hoping  that  as  many  as  50 
activists  will  attend  the 
GEC  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
September  6 at  London’s 
Park  Lane  Hilton. 

CAAT  is  also  stepping  up  | 


Thorn 

EMI 

puts  on 
£21 0m 


its  pressure  on  a number  of 
church  bodies  to  sell  their 
stakes  in  GEC.  estimated  to 
be  worth  a total  of  £10  mil- 
lion. 

Will  McMahon,  CAAT 
joint  co-ordinator,  said  the 
group  was  still  looking  for 
demonstrators. 

"The  shares  were  donated 
to  us  by  people  who  bought 
them  but  then  realised  that 
GEC  don’t  just  make 
fridges,”  he  added. 

Among  the  church  groups 


! Mr  McMahon  identified  as 
| owning  shares  in  GEC  were 
i the  Church  Commissioners, 
which  he  said  held  a stake 
worth  £2.7  million,  the  Bap- 
tists Union,  the  Calvinist 
Methodist  Church  of  Wales, 
the  Diocesan  Board  ofFi- 
nawne  and  the  Church  of 
England  pensions  board. 

He  added:  “A  lot  of  them 
say  that  they  will  only  avoid 
companies  which  have  over 
30  per  cent  of  their  basin  ess 
in  the  arms  trade." 


need  to  cut  excess  capacity. 
Matra  BAe  Dynamics  will  be 
chaired  by  B Ac’s  defence 
chief.  John  Weston,  and  its  op- 
erational headquarters  will  be 
in  London.  But  there  will  also 
be  a corporate  office  in  France 
and.  the  group  chief  executive 
will  be  Matra's  Noel  Forgeard. 

BAe  is  to  pay  Lagardere 
£80  million  as  a reflection  of 
the  greater  valuation  placed 
on  Matra. 

There  is  also  provision  for 
up  to  a further  £30  million  to 
be  paid  by  either  party  de- 
pending on  the  value  of  orders 
brought  to  the  joint  venture 
by  each  side  up  to  December 
2000. 

Combining  the  Anglo- 
French  missile  businesses 
should  enhance  profits  and 
the  chances  of  winning  inter- 
national orders  against  rivals 
such  as  Germany's  Dasa  and 
the  US  group  Hughes. 

Matra  made  a profit  last 
year,  while  BAe  Dynamics 
made  a loss  after  incurring 
exceptional  costs.  The  BAe 
business  shed  1,000 jobs  last 
year,  reducing  its  workforce 
to 2,800  compared  with  Ma- 
tin's 3.200. 


Mark  Milner 


I it  is  impossible  to  construct  a 
compelling  case  for  tax  cuts 
from  them  just  as  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a case  for  another  cut 
I in  interest  rates  from  the  rest 
of  the  week's  data. 

Then  again,  those  members 
of  the  Conservative  Party,  like 
John  Redwood,  who  are  press- 
ing for  tax  cuts  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  numbers  in 
the  opinion  polls,  rather  than 
in  the  PSBR  calculations  or 
the  latest  round  of  economic 
statistics. 


Demerger  vote 
opens  door  to 
bidders,  writes 
Lisa  Buckingham 

MORE  than  £210  million 
was  added  to  the  stock 
market  value  ofThom 
EMI  after  shareholders  yester- 
day voted  in  favour  of  demerg- 
ing the  company. 

Shares  rose  by  49p  to  £18.38, 
putting  a price  tag  of  nearly 
£8  billion  on  the  company  at 
the  end  of  its  last  day’s  trading 
as  a single  entity. 

Part  of  the  excitement  rests 
on  the  possibility  ota  takeover 
for  EMI — the  records,  music 
publishing  and  retail  division 
— although  chairman  Sir 
Colin  Southgate  yesterday 
denied  holding  any 
substantive  talks  with 
potential  predators. 

Sir  Colin  admitted  having 
received  expressions  of  inter- 
est but  said  these  had  centred 
on  the  merger  of  businesses 
rather  than  outright  takeover. 

"Everyone  likes  it  [EMI]", 
he  said,  “but  no  one’s  ever  put  ' 
an  offer  on  the  table."  He 
claimed  to  be  “totally  bored" 
by  the  takeover  speculation, 
although  he,  like  EMI  chief  ex- 
ecutive Jim  Fifield,  stands  to 
gain' a onerous  “golden  para- 
chute" pay-off  if  EMI  is  taken 
over. 

Sir  Colin's  service  contract 
would  be  lengthened  from  one 
year  to  three  in  the  event  of  a 
change  of  control,  a move 
which  would  entitle  him  to  a 
payment  of  £2^5  million, 
while  Mr  Fifield  could  collect 
about  £12  million,  based  on 
last  year's  remuneration. 

Analysts  suggest  that  MCA, 
the  music  arm  of  drinks  group 
Seagram,  could  be  the  only  po- 
tential bidder  not  to  face  finan- 
cial or  competition  obstacles. 

Other  rumoured  predators 
include  Walt  Disney,  Viacom, 
DreamWorks  and  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  News  Corporation, 
although  all  would  face  diffi- 
culties in  paying  up  to 
£8  billion  for  the  world’s  larg- 
est stand-alone  music 
company. 

Shareholders  in  Thom  EMI 
agreed  to  the  demerger,  which 
has  taken  about  18  months  to 
finalise  and  is  expected  to  cost 
about  £70  million  in  foes,  even 
though  there  have  been  reser- 
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Rawed  defence 

BRITISH  Aerospace  and 
Lagardere  are  no  doubt 
right  to  claim  that  the 
decision  to  combine  their  mis- 
sile businesses  reflects  foe 
changing  nature  of  defence 
procurement  in  Europe.  Nor 
is  Europe  foe  only  place  where 
foe  defence  industry  is  being 
redfined. 

Look  no  further  than  the 
emergence,  through  merger, 
of  foe  US  company  Lockheed 
Marietta,  a behemoth  among 
defence  contractors.  The  need 
to  compete  with  such  powerful 
players  is,  in  turn,  helping  to 
drive  Europe’s  arm-makers 
into  combinations. 

The  BAe/Lagarddre  deal 
could  get  a further  boost  if  the 
French  end  of  foe  deal  is  suc- 
cessful In  buying  Thomson- 
CSF’s  defence  business  when 
the  latter  is  privatised. 

This  is  where  the  problems 
start  to  emerge.  BAe  and  La- 
gardere will  have  equal 
shares  in  foe  combined  mis- 
sile  business.  But  what  will 
happen  if  and  when  Lagardere 
buys  foe  Thomson  business? 

BAe  was  silent  on  foe  issue 
yesterday.  It  could  be  that  it 
will  provide  fun  ding  for  the 
Thomson  acquisition,  allow- 
ing the  position  erf  equally 
shared  ownership  to  be  main- 
tained — although  British  in- 
volvement in  a French  defence 
privatisation  might  touch 
national  sensitivities.  BAe 
may  also  be  reluctant  to  find 
itself  in  a situation  where  it 
would  have  to  fond  part  of  foe 
rationalisation  of  France's  de- 
fence industry. 

But  if  BAe  does  not  put 
extra  funds  into  the  deal  and 
Lagardere  consequently  be- 
comes  the  majority  owner  of 
foe  joint  venture,  that,  too. 
will  raise  nationally  sensitive 
issues. 

Such  problems  will  multi- 
ply if  the  restructuring  of 
Europe's  defence  industry  is 
to  make  significant  strides. 
Other  companies  and  other 
areas  will  be  involved.  But,  if 
the  process  is  to  have  any 
meaning,  difficult  questions 
will  have  to  be  tackled.  It  is 
not  just  foe  question  of  owner- 
ship, although  that  will  be 
thorny  enough. 

If  the  process  of  restructur- 
ing is  to  have  miy  meaning  it 
will  Twpar^  rationalisation, 
which  in  turn  will  bring  job 


to  bear  the  burden  of  closures 
and  redundancies? 

It  might  be  argued  that  foe 
process  could  be  conducted  cm 
a rather  less  formal  basis, 
with  companies  coming 
together  to  co-operate  an  a 
project  by  project  basis. 

The  signs  are,  however,  that 
foe  industry  is  preparing  to 
take  a more  formal  route. 
France  is  already  pushing 
Aerospatiale  and  Dassault 
together.  Now  BAe  and  Lagar- 
dere are  linking  up  on  mis- 


Ofcourse^vemmente 

siles- 1* a differentarea  - 

pn  c bhmvu  i ra  whp  r civil  jetliners  — some  of  the 

' 9ame  players  iBAe.  Aerospa- 
wbo  observed.  Annual  in-  tiale,  Daimler  Benz)  are  also 

m^tS^SSSS^  converting  them  partnership 
£19/19/6,  result  happiness.  into  a more  traditional  corpo- 


pendjture  £20/0/06.  result 
misery.” 

But,  read -foe  PSBR  num- 
bers whichever  way  you  will. 


fence  industry  there  seems  to 
be  a growing  realisation  that 
this  is  no  time  to  be  defensive. 


Sir  Colin  Southgate . . . pointing  the  way  to  demerger 

vations  about  the  potential  I £35  million,  based  on  last 

rewards  for  foe  boardrooms  of  year's  remuneration  package. 
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both  companies  following  in- 
dependence. 

Large  bonuses  are  on  offer 
— Sir  Colin,  for  example, 
could  net  140  percent  of  sal- 
ary while  Mr  Fifield,  who  is 
based  tn  America,  could  reap 
a bonus  equal  to  about 


The  chairman  yesterday  de- 
fended the  exercise  of  almost 
all  his  share  options  this  week 
— at  a nominal  profit  of  more 
than  £3  million.  Sir  Colin, 
who  earned  more  than 
£750,000  last  year,  said  he  had 
sold  half  the  options  tn  order 


| to  be  able  to  pay  for  exercise  of 
the  rest  which  he  is  holding  as 
ordinary  shares. 

Analysts  reckon  that  shares 
i in  Thorn — whose  businesses 
include  Radio  Rentals  and 
Rent-A-Center  in  the  US  — 
could  start  to  trade  at  about 
4Q5p,  while  EMI  could  top 
£13.80. 


Wickes  strives 
to  make  repairs 

Wickes.  foe  troubled  DIY 
retailer,  took  another  step 
towards  its  rehabilitation  yes- 
terday when  it  named  Bill  Hos- 
kins, former  director 

at  Laporte,  as  its  new  finance 
chief. 

Mr  Hoskins  replaces  Stuart 


[ relates  to  the  removal  of 
shares  in  Berlitz  International 
Inc  from  Macmillan  Inc’s  con- 
trol to  private  companies  con- 
trolled by  Robert  Maxwell. 

Names  consider  appeal 

Names  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  Lloyd's  of  London's 
£3.2  billion  rescue  plan  are 
considering  whether  to  seek 
leave  to  appeal  against  a 


Uprooted  director  sues  floristfor  £100, 000-plus  ^a^oraseeing  an  inquiry  I challenge!  With  less  than  two 
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lan  King  on  a Jersey  boardroom  row 
that  has  blossomed  into  legal  action 
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FLYING  Flowers,  the 
Jersey-based  mail- 
order florist.  has  been 
served  with  a writ  bylts  for- 
mer director,  Christopher 
Body , who  was  dismissed  by 
the  group  earlier  this 
month. 

Mr  Body,  who  is  claiming 
breach  of  contract,  is  de- 
manding between  £100,000 

and  £500.000  in  compensa- 
tion. His  employment  with 
Flying  Flowers  was  termi- 
nated last  week  after  the 
company  held  a board  meet- 
ing to  discuss  the  matter. 

Confirming  that  the  writ  ' 
had  been  served,  Mr  Body's  I 


solicitor.  Nigel  Moore,  said 
his  client’s  contract  was 
worth  £60,000  a year  and 
could  not  be  terminated  be- 
fore January  1998. 

He  added:  “We  are  alleg- 
ing his  contract  was  termi- 
nated in  breach  of  its  terms 
and  Mr  Body  is  entitled  to 

damages  as  a result.” 

Thu  Dunmngham,  man- 
aging director  ofFlying 
Flowers,  said  last  night  that 
Mr  Body's  contract  had 
been  terminated  because 
“he  behaved  in  a manner 
unacceptable  to  the  board”. 

Mr  Dunningham  said  Fly- 
ing Flowers  had  not  offered 


any  compensation  to  Mr 
Body — who  was  director  of 
the  group’s  Be  11  bourne  sub- 
sidiary—-because  it  had  not 
believe  he  had  a legal  right 
to  any. 

He  added:  “We  felt  we  had 
a valid  reason.  We  know 
what  he  did  and  he  knows 
what  be  did,  and  if  he  pur- 
sues this  matter  through 
the  courts,  we  will  be  forced 
to  say  what  it  was. 

“We  are  custodians  of 
I shareholders'  money,  and 
we  didn't  think  that  paying 
him  money  to  make  him  go 
quietly  was  something  we 
onght  to  do  in  that 
capacity.” 

Mr  Dmuiingham  said 

there  were  no  financial  im- 
plications for  the  company 
from  Mr  Body's  dismissal. 


The  dispute  Is  understood 
to  centre  on  Claris  and 
Spear,  a hooseplants  distri- 
bution business  which  was 
sold  by  Mr  Body  to  Flying 

Flowers  for  £500,000  earlier 
this  year. 

It  is  alleged  that  Mr  Body 
— who  joined  Flying  Flow- 
ers when  he  sold  Bell- 
bonrne  to  the  company  in 
January  1995  — settled 
payments  owed  by  Clark 
and  Spear  from  Bell  bourne 

accounts,  one  week  before 
the  business  was  due  to  be- 
come part  of  Flying 
Flowers. 

Although  neither  side  de- 
nies the  events  leading  up  to 
the  dismissal,  Mr  Body 
claims  to  have  done  nothing  , 
wrong,  while  Flying  Flow- 
ers says  he  did.  I 


into  accounting  discrepancies, 
which  earlier  this  year  led  to 
the  resignation  of  chairman 
and  chief  executive  Henry 
Sweelbaum,  Meanwhile. 
Wickes  moved  to  reassure  in- 
vestors that  foe  business  con- 
tinued to  run  smoothly  and 
that  UK  sales  were  running 
ahead  of  the  same  time  last 
year. 

Coopers  coughs  up 

Coopers  & Lybrand.  the  US 


weeks  to  go  before  the  August 
28  deadline  for  acceptance  of 
the  Insurance  market’s  pack- 
age. the  1 ,275  members  of  the 
dissident  Paying  Names 
Action  Group  (PN  AG)  have 
until  11am  on  Monday  to  apply 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal  for 
leave.  Any  appeal  hearing 
would  have  to  begin  by 
Wednesday. 

Insurance  takeover 

Takeover  activity  at  Lloyd's  of 


accountancy  firm,  is  to  pay  out  London  continual  yesterday 


£68  million  in  settlement  of  lit- 
igation in  connection  with  its 
role  as  auditor  to  Maxwell 
Communication  Corp,  admin- 
istrators to  the  company  said. 
The  settlement,  to  be  paid  out 
in  October,  is  in  connection 


with  the  announcement  that 
Cox  Insurance  was  in  talks  to 
buy  Christophs rson  Heath 
Group.  The  merger  would 
form  foe  fourth-Iargest  man- 
aging agency  group  at  Lloyd’s, 
wjfo  underwriting  capacity  of 


with  Coopers’ audit  ofthe  year  £475  million.  Analysts  esti- 


to  March  1991  accounts  of 
Macmillan  Inc,  a former  US 
subsidiary  of  MCC,  and 


mate  foe  deal  could  cost  Cox 
between  £40  million  and 
£60  million. 
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Fighting  off  the  Navy  blues 


Hierarchy  rules,  orders  are 
barked,  gin  is  sunk.  Caring 
nineties  nonsense  will  be 
met  with  a salty  retort, 
RICHARD  THOMAS  is  told 


THE  Naval  Base 
Commander  is 
typically  blunt 
"Look  here,  mak- 
ing cars  and  killing 
Iraqis  are  some- 
what different  things.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  killing 
people  is  what  we’re  here  for. 
So  the  management  structure 
has  to  be  a bit  different-" 

As  someone  who  "drove"  a 
Type-22  Destroyer  in  the  Gulf 
War  — in  Navy  parlance, 
ships  are  only  overdriven — 
the  commander  is  scathing 
about  suggestions  that  the  ser- 
vice should  de-layer,  team-up, 
or  horizontally  integrate  in 
line  with  private-sector  ortho- 
doxy. 

While  the  third-largest 
Navy  in  the  world  tries  to  ad- 
just to  the  financial  realities 
of  the  post-war  era.  he  has  a 
warning  for  those  who  want  to 
challenge  the  crew  hierarchy, 
which  is  as  rigid  as  ship  steel. 

“Woe  betide  anyone  who 
wants  to  change  the  structure. 
On  board,  the  Captain  is  God. 
And  the  crew  want  it  that  way. 
If  I went  up  to  them  all,  put  my 
arms  round  them  and  said, 
look  we  are  all  decision-mak- 
ers here,  they'd  soon  put  me 
back  on  the  pedestal. " 

Captain  Roger  Ainsley,  who 
as  captain  of  HMS  Liverpool 
and  the  Third  Destroyer 
Squadron  is  right  at  the  sharp 
end.  has  a similar  message. 
Someone  who  studied  bits  of 
economics  in  between  rugby 
matches  at  Cambridge,  he  is  a 
stereotypical  Navy  man.  "Is  it 
L1.30am?  How  about  a gin?" 

He  too  dismisses  criticism 
of  the  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence ethic.  “I  make  the  ulti- 
mate decision.  In  a combat  sit- 
uation, if  I tell  the  helmsman 
to  go  right.  I bloody  well  want 
him  to  go  right  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  Or  we 
cou  Id  all  end  up  a t the  bottom 
of  the  blue  crinkly  stuff." 
Stakeholding  is  something  for 
the  briefcase-carriers  on  terra 
firma. 

These  sal  tlly -expressed  sen- 
timents are  exactly  the  type 
that  make  the  modern  top- 
brass  squirm.  For  back  in  the 
cloistered  corridors  of  the 
Ministry' of  Defence,  in  the 
long  shadow  of  HM  Treasury, 
the  language  is  more  Harvard 
Business  School  seminar  than 


wardroom  joshing.  The  only 
drink  is  tea.  Or  possibly  cof- 
fee. 

A senior  Naval  official  de- 
scribes the  “revolution"  the 
service  has  gone  through  in 
the  past  few  years,  in  order  to 
deliver  better  value  for  money 
to  the  taxpayer.  Using  a range 
of  acronyms  to  delight  the 
best-read  management  consul- 
tants, he  tries  to  show  how  the 
Navy  has  been  marks  Used. 
Thatcherised  and  part-priva- 
tised. 

‘"The  need  for  financial 
restraint  and  economic  ration- 
ing is  now  a fundamental  part 
of  a naval  officer’s  training," 
he  soothes.  “And  officers  are 
very  enthusiastic  about  what 
they  can  do  now  — there  is 
much  more  flexibility." 

NEW  Manage- 
ment Strategy 
(NMS),  which 
was  imple- 
mented in  1991, 
devolved  bud- 
getary responsibility  down 
the  command  chain.  Add  some 
CfQ  (Competing  for  Quality), 
TQM  (Total  Quality  Manage- 
ment) and  RAB  (Resource  Ac- 
counting and  Budgeting)  and 
an  intoxicating  cocktail  has 
beenmixed. 

He  admits  there  was  some 
initial  resistance.  “There  was 
a very  simple  fear  of  change, 
which  you  would  get 
anywhere.  There  was  a 
generation  of  officers — who 
have  now  mostly  left  the 
service  — who  were 
uncertain." 

Most  officers  — including 
the  gung-ho  front-line  ones  — 
do  now  recognise  the  need  to 
show  the  puree-string  holders 
in  the  Treasury  into  what  a 
lean  organisation  any 
additional  money  is  going.  As 
one  says;  “It  certainly  helps 
when  we  turn  up  with  our 
begging  bowl.  The  better  the 
reputation  the  department 
has  for  delivering  value  for 
money,  the  easier  it  is  to  go  to 
the  Treasury  and  ask  for 
more." 

The  fact  that  the  Navy  got 
her  new*  axnphib  lous  ships  last 
month,  to  replace  the  rusting 
.Intrepid  and  Fearless,  was 
seen  by  insiders  as 
recognition  of  the  efforts 
being  made.  So  far,  though. 


most  of  the  Navy’s  changes 
have  been  cosmetic,  applied  to 
please  her  Treasury  master. 
NMS  has  altered  the  way 
budgets  are  managed  — but 
deep  down  the  Navy  is  still 
more  Drake  than  Drucker. 

As  Eric  Grove,  deputy 
director  of  the  Centre  for 
Security  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Hull  and  former 
Naval  College  lecturer,  says: 
“People  have  got  very 
enthusisatlc  and  evangelical 
a bout  all  this  stuff  — but  I 
don’t  detect  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  way  the  Navy  is 
run." 

Even  in  Whitehall,  the 
veneer  of  the  New  Navy  for  the 
Nineties  is  pretty  thin.  Of 
course,  the  high-ranking 


officers  are  at  pains  to  say  just 
how  much  of  a meritocracy 
the  service  has  become.  And 
just  how  well  they  get  on  with 
their  civil  service 
counterparts. 

One  says:  "The  Royal  Navy 
isn’t  all  public  schools.  It 
really  is  meritocratic,  with  all 
sorts  of  chaps  here.  And  we 
work  very  closely  with  our 
chums  in  the  civil  service." 

A number  of  Jobs  can  now 
be  held  successively  by  a 
civilian  and  commissioned 
officer — and  the  Admiral- 
ranking  officer  Haims  the 
divide  was  imperceptible  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  Outside 
naval  bases,  uniforms  are 
almost  never  to  be  seem 

It  doesn't  wash.  Any  casual 


observer  can  spot  the 
difference.  While  the  real 
civilians  wear  ordinary 
shirts,  the  Naval  officers — 
without  a single  exception  — 
wear  cuff-links.  The  security 
guard  at  MoD  reckons  you  can 
tell  the  officers  from  the 
civilians  by  the  way  they  talk, 
and  "the  way  they  carry 
themselves.” 

Just  because  they're 
driving  a desk  instead  of  a 
warship,  there  Is  no  need  to  let 
seafaring  standards  slip. 

Given  the  need  to  portray 
the  Navy  as  a forward-looking, 
modem  organisation,  the  PR 
chaps  are  anxious  to  play 

In  the  sensitive, 
empowering  1990s,  they  blush 


at  the  old-fashioned  image  of 
the  arrogant  Naval  officer 
barking  orders  in  clipped 
tones  at  a subservient  crew 
while  a steward  mixes  the 
drinks. 

But  this  is  a shame,  because 
it  Is  precisely  the  unwavering, 
policall  y- incorrect  bits  of  the 
Navy  that  make  it  work  so 
well  obedience,  hierarchy, 
arrogance.  One  of  the  reasons 
the  service  is  one  of  the  few 
institutions  still  held  in  high 
regard  in  the  UK  is  that  its 
apparently  anachronistic 
approach  actually  works. 

hi  terms  of  exacting  the 
maximum  damage  on  enemies 
with  minimum  own  loss,  the 
Royal  Navy’s  record  is 
unsurpassed-  The  danger  is 


The  shrinking  fleet 


fTI  UK  regular  armed  forces,  000s,  Ships  and  submarines’, 
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that  in  the  rush  to  please  the 
Treasury  and  look  freshly- 
minted.  the  Navy  will  dilute 
the  very  ethos  which 
underpins  its  success. 

Dr  Groves — who  is 
sceptical  about  many  naval 
claims — says:  “These  people 
do  things  for  odd  reasons,  like 
loyalty  and  honour.  People 
are  told  to  do  things  which 
have  a good  chance  of  ending 
in  their  own  death.  That’s  why 
they  are  so  bloody 
successful." 

He  is  particularly  scornful 
of  the  adoption  of  trendy  TQM. 
which  is  done  only  for  the 
Treasury's  benefit  “The  Navy 
was  doing  something  much 
better  than  Total  Quality 
Management  before  the 
acronym  existed.  It’s  pretty 
awful  that  they’re  having  to 
sign  up  to  it" 

The  new  acronym-driven 
world  poses  another  danger 
too.  If  the  Navy  convinces  the 
bean-counters  that  it  really 
can  deliver  more  killing 
power  for  fewer  pounds,  the 
cuts  could  continue  —and 
threaten  the  service’s 
reputation  for  excellence.  In 
its  strenuous  efforts  to  prove 
value  for  money,  the  Navy 
may  be  shooting  itself  In  the 
foot 

Indeed,  there  are  some  signs 
that  a straightforward  lack  of 
cash,  disguised  by  the  new 
financial  innovations,  is 
already  having  an  effect. 

Although  the  Navy  has  been 
at  pains  to  protect  front-line 
officers  from  budgetary 
responsibility,  it  is  harder  to 
shield  them  from  stretched 
resources. 

As  Captain  Ainsley. 
cradling  his  scotch  and 
ginger,  says:  "In  the  past  there 
was  quite  a lot  of  fat.  ButI 
think  we  have  now — for 
political  or  economic  reasons 
— started  to  scratch  at  the 
bone  too.  We  are  stretched 
taut” 

Manpower  had  been 
trimmed  particularly 
viciously. 

As  the  MoD-level  officer 
says:  "We  man  our  equipment 
— unlike  the  Army , who 
equip  their  men.  We  are 
therefore  anxious  to  keep  the 
wage  bill  down.  Naval 
personnel,  already  down  to  ’ 
48,000,  from  62,000  five  years 


ago,  is  being  cut  again  th  Is 
year.  There  is  no  slack  any 
more. 

“If  someone  breaks  a leg 
you  can’t  replace  them  easily. 
The  margin  has  gone.  In  a war 
situation,  that  could  be  bad 
news." 

Dr  Groves  agrees  that  the 
Na  vy  isat  breaking  point: 
“Things  can’t  really  go  any 
farther ...  the  Navy  is  as  taut 
as  it  has  ever  been." 

HE  SAYS  that 
this  Is  partly 
because  the  end 
of  the  cold  war 
has  changed  the 
strategic 

considerations.  Instead  of 
planning  for  all-out  war , the 
MoD  now  models  small, 
sporadic  conflicts. 

“The  Navy  is  now  seen  as  a 
setofgcdfdubs,"hesays.  “The 
right  one  is  simply  pulled  out 
at  the  appropriate  point." 

This  means  that  the  Navy  is 
expected  to  juggle  men  and 
support  operations  between 
ships,  ami  between  theatres. 
All-out  war  would  bring  the 
system  shuddering  to  a halt 
And  the  output  of  the  Navy 
is  harder  to  measure  than 
cither  Whitehall  departments. 
As  the  Admiral  says:  "The 
bottom  line  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  our 
bottom  line." 

How  do  you  measure  the 
ability  to  protect  sea-lanes? 

Spending  on  the  services  Is 
difficult  in  the  current 
political  climate.  Labour  has 
traditionally  wanted  to  trim 
defence  expenditure  — and  In 
the  past  few  years  the 
Conservatives  have  been  at  it 
too. 

Short-term  Ism  abounds.  We 
now  keep  a ship  permanently 
on  station  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  at  huge  expense  to 
the  taxpayer  a stable  door 
expensively  bolted. 

Of  course  the  Navy 
shouldn’t  waste  money.  But  it 
also  needs  cash  to  do  its  job 
properly — a currently 
unfashionable  truth. 

As  the  base  commander 
says:  “We  are  not  super- 
accountants. It  is  our  job  to  go 
and  kill  other  people,  if 
necessary.  We  have  always 
been  pretty  good  at  it  And  we 
still  are." 
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Daring  to  be  different 


Usa  Buckingham 


AT  FIRST  glance,  the 
decision  by  holiday 
company  Airtours  to 
axe  discounts  for  last  min- 
ute summer  holiday  book- 
ings looks  daringly  differ- 
ent. For  years  now,  punters 
have  watted  until  a couple 
of  days  before  they  wanted 
to  travel  and  then  rolled  up 
looking  for  the  cheapest 
possible  deal. 

For  years  the  holiday 
companies  have  complained 
about  these  tactics  even 
though  it  was  their  own 
pricing  pol  icies  which  cre- 
ated them. 

But  Airtours’  action  is 
more  to  do  with  drumming 
up  more  early  bookings  for 
next  year.  It  is  eye  catching, 
but  will  not  succeed  unless 
other  opera  tors  join  in.  And 
that  would  probably  test 
their  mettle  too  far. 

There  have  been  simi- 
larly valiant  break- a way 
statements  in  other  sectors 
which  have  found  them- 


selves locked  into  relent- 
less cyclical  trends.  The  big 
insurance  companies  rou- 
tinely promise  to  sacrifice 
market  share  rather  than 
chase  down  premium  rates, 
yet  are  just  as  routinely  to 
be  found  scrabbling  around 
for  business  at  any  price  a 
few  months  later. 

Clearly,  standing  out 
against  an  overwhelming 
trend  can  damage  your 
business.  Supermarket' 
group  Sainsbury  tried  not 
to  introduce  a loyalty  card 
like  rivals  Tesco  and 
Safeway.  The  cards  have  lit- 
tle to  do  with  loyalty  and 
everything  to  do  with  sales 
promotions,  but  Sainsbury 
was  forced  into  line  after 
losing  market  share. 

Too  many  businesses  are 
content  to  copy  rather  than 
devise  their  own  strategy. 
Fund  management  is  a case 
in  point  The  highly  paid  ex- 
ecutives who  are  in  charge 
of  securing  a return  on  our 
pensions  and  insurance  in- 
vestments are  increasingly 
content  to  hug  the  average. 

Their  performance  is 
measured  quarterly,  and  so 
terrified  are  they  of  losing 
lucrative  management  con- 
tracts by  being  out  of  line 
fora  few  months  — ridicu- 
lous on  Investments  which 
have  a 20  to  50  year  life — 
that  they  do  anything  to 
merge  with  the  pack.  Look 
at  the  way  they  are  pu  tting 
a larger  proportion  of  their 


money  into  tracker  funds 
which,  by  definition,  cannot 
perform  better  than  the  av- 
erage. 

Clearly,  only  those  funds 
which  dare  to  be  different 
can  offer  a long-term  edge. 

In  the  terrifyingly  me-too 
sector  of  banking,  where 
organisations  seemingly 
follow  each  other  into  the 
crummiest  business  deci- 
sions, the  rare  attempts  to 
be  different  seem  to  give  the 
perpetrators  an  advantage. 

The  launch  of  First 
Direct,  the  telephone  bank- 
ing subsidiary  ofHSBC/ 
Midland,  captured  a mood 
and  a lot  of  affluent  custom- 
ers before  the  banking  copy- 
cats could  fight  back. 

Another  whiffof  indepen- 
dence came  from  Lloyds/ 
TSB  which  stuck  (largely) 
to  high  street  banking  when 
its  cohorts  were  splurging 
millions  on  establishing  in- 
vestment banks,  where 
eamiwgc  are  unreliable. 
And  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scot- 
land has  done  well  out  of  Its 
Direct  Line  insurance 
division. 

Being  different  does  not 
guarantee  success — 
remember  the  Behmwn  do- 
bacle  and  some  of  Sir  Clive 
Sinclair’s  more  idiosyn- 
cratic offerings?  But  in  a 
world  where  we  are  spoiled 
for  choice  and  starved  of 
real  difference,  those  brave 
enough  to  stand  out  deserve 
applause. 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8207 


0  Q E3  m 
□□□aOQOHQ 
H □ CD  □ a □ 
□□□□□□□□ 
1 □ E3  □ 
□□□□□□  □□DCiQn 

□ CD  Q O 

□□□□□□  □□□□□□ 

□ □ El  □ Q 

DEHUa 

□ □□□□□ 
□□□□□□□□□ 

a a □ h 


Solution  No.  8208 

Across 

1  The  crane  fly  (5-4-4) 

S Remote  (7) 

9  Social  solecism  (5) 

10  Bucket  (4) 

1 1 Cannon,  artillery  (8) 
l3Consequence(6) 

14  Shrewish  woman  (6) 

17  Surpass,  overtake  (8) 
19  Pain  (4) 

21  Ethical  (5) 

22  Endurance  (7) 

24  Entirely  (4,3,6) 

Down 

1 Defective  — failure  (3) 

2 Discharge  — cashier  (7) 

3 Twelve  months  (4}  - 

4 Ejaculation,  clamour  (6) 

5 Huge  (») 


6  Puckish,  mischievous  (5) 
7Shipfoader(9) 

10  Entertainer  (9) 

12  Small  fleet  (8) 

15  Sate  to  highest  bidder  (7) 

16  Prejudiced  (6) 

18  Trunk  or  body  £5) 

20  Den  (4) 

23  Tree  (3) 
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